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Introduction 
The People’s Parties and Democracy 


in Past and Present 


This is a book about the history of democracy. But it is also written at a particular 
moment in the history of democracy, one that is widely perceived as a period of 
deep crisis or even democratic decline. At the end of the Cold War many people 
displayed great optimism about the prospects of democracy, as they claimed it 
would spread from the shores of the Atlantic ever further south and east. But 
thirty years on, self-assurance has made place for caution and concern. Around 
the globe, much of the democratic progress of the 1990s has evaporated. Even 
along the shores of the Atlantic, many observers now fear that the future of 
democracy looks dim, and that ‘shock elections’ which bring populists to (the 
verge of) government power make a democratic revival increasingly unlikely. 
Europe seems on the ‘road to unfreedom’, to be falling for the ‘allures of authori- 
tarianism’, and to be sending ‘warnings’ from the old world to the new (where the 
prospects of democracy hardly seem any better).! 

Our preoccupation with the current state of democracy is understandable. But 
the assumption that democracy is in jeopardy because it is being suddenly 
challenged by forces from the outside, mostly in populist guise, tends to obscure 
an understanding of deeper-lying trends that have slowly changed it from within. 
It tends to mistake the effect of what is so widely perceived as an existential crisis 
of democracy for its cause. Rather than the populist waves that catch the eye of 
political observers, the shifting currents below the surface merit our attention. 
Populism appears in a void that has appeared at the heart of European democra- 
cies, in a vacuum in which not so long ago the people’s parties of the centre-left 
and centre-right buttressed the democratic order. These parties shaped the face 


! The current crisis of democracy is a booming scholarly topic. Some of the more prominent recent 
studies include S. Levitsky and D. Ziblatt, How Democracies Die (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2019) and D. Runciman, How Democracy Ends (London: Profile Books, 2018); T. Snyder, The 
Road to Unfreedom. Russia, Europe, America (London: Tim Duggan Books, 2018); A. Applebaum, 
Twilight of Democracy. The Seductive Lure of Authoritarianism (New York: Random House, 2020) and 
Y. Mounk, The People versus Democracy. Why Our Freedom Is in Danger and How to Save It (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2019). The same counts for populism, which has quickly emerged as a 
focus area of political scientists on both sides of the Atlantic. See in particular the work of Cas Mudde 
including C. Mudde, Populist Radical Right Parties in Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
2007) and C. Mudde and Cristobal Rovira Kaltwasser, Populism in Europe and the Americas. Threat or 
Corrective for Democracy? (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). For a good conceptual 
approach to the topic, see J. W. Müller, What Is Populism (London: Penguin Press, 2017). 
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and formed the soul of democratic politics across Europe for decades. The 
Gaullists and Socialists in France; the Socialists and Christian Democrats in 
Italy, Austria, Germany, and the Low Countries; the Socialists in Sweden, and 
the Socialists and Popular Party in Spain: for decades we could not imagine 
democracy without such parties. Now, as they lose ground at every single election 
and face a haemorrhage of members, we will have to. 

The decline of what this book calls the ‘people’s parties’ means much more than 
that voters change their preferences at the ballot booth. Democracy built on people's 
parties is the only kind of stable democracy that Western Europe has known. Before 
the people's parties emerged, Europe's first experience with mass democracy finished 
badly in many countries in the 1920s and 19305, fatally weakened by polarization 
and governmental instability. And now that the people's parties are in steep decline, 
democracy moves into unchartered territory, leaving many people concerned about 
its destination—and, indeed, destiny. Our inability to imagine what for a long time 
seemed a contradiction in terms, to think of democracy beyond the people's parties, 
lies at the heart of the democratic crisis of today. 

We can only answer the question as to why the decline of the people's parties 
throws into question the future of democracy if we first answer another 
question: why were the people's parties so crucial for the stabilization of democ- 
racy in the first place? This book explores the striking parallels between the life of 
the people's parties and that of democracy over the course of the past century. In 
doing so, it offers a new perspective on the history of democracy in Western 
Europe by narrating that history not through the clash of ideologies, geopolitical 
standoff between superpowers, or the reform of formal democratic institutions 
like constitutions and courts. Instead, it studies it through the prism of the rise 
and fall of the people's party; a party model that despite different national 
traditions and trajectories came to display a striking uniformity across borders 
and political families. As such, it ties together three epochs which are often 
studied in disjunction: the two troubled decades following the introduction of 
mass democracy in the wake of the First World War; the trente glorieuses 
following the Second World War when democracy experienced an unparalleled 
period of stability and legitimacy; and the period since the 1970s, when demo- 
cratic institutions have remained largely stable, but trust in them among 
citizens has radically declined—a period that still looms over the horizon of 
most historical work, but stands at the centre of political-science debates 
nowadays.” 


? A transnational emphatically historical study on democracy in the Interwar era probably remains 
to be written, but a good start is C. Millington and K. Passmore, eds, Political Violence and Democracy 
in Interwar Europe (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015). The interest for the post-1945 era is 
growing, symbolized by the excellent M. Conway, Western Europe’s Democratic Age, 1945-1968 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2020). A first attempt to confront the position and legacy of 
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This book argues that adopting the perspective of the ‘people’s parties’ can help to 
explain the twisted turns of democracy that marked the twentieth century. In 
particular, it demonstrates how the transformation of the Socialist and confes- 
sional mass parties as they had emerged in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, which were concerned most of all with the expression of the interests and 
identities of a fixed group of supporters from below,’ into broad-based people's 
parties contributed to the stability and legitimacy of democracy after 1945. Parties 
as disparate as French Gaullists, Italian Christian Democrats, and German Social 
Democrats came to share three characteristics which made them, regardless of 
national or ideological differences, part of the people's party family. The balance 
between these characteristics allowed for their contribution to democratic stability 
and legitimacy, while the absence of this balance was a major cause of the 
challenges posed to democracy in the Interwar era. However, the loss of this 
balance was also a cause of democracy's growing problems since the 1970s. While 
the Interwar mass parties were concerned mostly with representing and rallying 
their constituents, the people's parties have in the past few decades become 
increasingly focused on government—a trend indeed noticed by today's party 
scholars, most notably Peter Mair, and held responsible for growing democratic 
fatigue. 

So what were the three characteristics of the people's parties in postwar Europe? 
First, people's parties did not claim to represent solely specific social or religious 
groups, thus sharpening societal divisions and replicating these on a political level. 
Instead, they integrated a broad section of the electorate in their parties, thus 
fostering social peace and combatting political polarization. They were not exclu- 
sive in nature but stood in principle open to anyone and therefore claimed to 
represent the general interest rather than the strictly partisan one. Second, pre- 
cisely because people's parties stood open to anyone and claimed to go beyond 
particular interests, they were willing to compromise and collaborate. They were 
no mere parties of ‘propaganda’ that expressed (and fuelled) the opinions and 
interests of their supporters on the street, confining their role to the representation 


the 1970s and 1980s in European history was taken by the special issue Andreas Wirsching, ed., "The 
1970s and 1980s as Turning Point in European History’, Journal of Modern European History, 9, 1 
(2011). 

? See for a conceptualization of the mass party the classic M. Duverger, Les partis politiques (Paris: 
Libraire Armand Collin, 1951). 

* R. S. Katz and P. Mair, ‘Changing Models of Party Organization and Party Democracy: The 
Emergence of the Cartel Party', Party Politics 1.5 (1995), 5-28. See also P. Mair, Ruling the Void. The 
Hollowing of Western Democracy (London: Verso, 2013). The theme has resonated widely among party 
scholars, see also the special issue dedicated to the work of Peter Mair after he passed away: L. Bardi, 
S. Bartolini, and A. Trechsel, eds, "Themed Issue: Party Adaptation and Change and the Crisis of 
Democracy. Essays in Honour of Peter Mair’, Party Politics 20.2 (2014). See for a more critical 
evaluation: Y. Aucante and A. Dézé, Les systémes de partis dans les démocraties occidentales. Le 
modele du parti-cartel en question (Paris: Sciences-Po Presses, 2008); R. Koole, ‘Cadre, Catch-All or 
Cartel: A Comment on the Notion of the Cartel Party’, Party Politics 2.4 (1996), 507-23. 
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of the groups that supported them. Rather, they were parties that were willing to 
take on the burden of governmental responsibility. This also implied a willingness 
to share power and compromise with competitors and to see these as democratic 
equals, not as arch enemies. Along with these two characteristics came a third. The 
people’s parties were deeply rooted in society thanks to the work of tireless 
officials, the distribution of their own newspapers, alliances with cultural and 
sports organizations and offices in the most remote countryside villages of the 
country. This legitimized democracy from below as it enabled citizens to partici- 
pate in the politics of their cities and countries. 

With the choice to call parties which united these three characteristics ‘people’s 
parties’, this book uses a concept closely tied to different national traditions.” Over 
the course of the past century a wide range of parties have called themselves this 
way. In France, Spain, and particularly in Italy, the term ‘people’s party’ was 
closely tied to the popolarismo of the political Catholic movement. It emphasized 
autonomy of politics from the Church, a dedication to social justice and respect 
for the constitution and political pluralism, and still refers to Christian Democrat 
parties. In German-speaking Europe, the term had at times a more explicit 
nationalist or ethnic connotation, for instance with the German National 
People’s Party of the Weimar Republic. But after 1945, the term ‘people’s party’ 
here has referred to the Christian Democrat and Social Democrat parties. 
Although coming from different directions, they were jointly motivated to over- 
come the weaknesses of Interwar democracy such as polarization, governmental 
instability, and the political reproduction of deep social cleavages. The transform- 
ation of Catholic and Socialist mass parties into people’s parties was therefore a 
response to the "Weimar trauma’. But this trauma was no Germany particularity: 
Western Europe as a whole had experienced an existential crisis of democracy in 
the 1920s and 1930s. Consequently, the postwar ‘people’s party’ was no example 
of German exceptionalism.* Instead, as this book demonstrates, across Western 


? There is little on the conceptual history of the term "people's party’, especially outside Germany. 
See for instance D. Buchhaas, Die Volkspartei. Programmatische Entwicklung der CDU 1950-1973 
(Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag, 1981), 30-1, who emphasized the tendency of people's parties to go beyond 
representation of single groups and situated them as heirs of the 'integration parties' of the Interwar era. 

° C. Invernizi Accetti, What Is Christian Democracy? Politics, Religion, Ideology (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2019), ch. 3. 

7 S. Ullrich, Der Weimar-Komplex. Das Scheitern der ersten deutschen Demokratie und die politische 
Kultur der frühen Bundesrepublik (Góttingen: Wallstein Verlag, 2009). 

* Which made the people's party different from the catch-all party as envisioned by Kirchheimer: 
O. Kirchheimer, “The Transformation of the Western European Party System’, in O. Kirchheimer, 
Politics, Law, and Social Change. Selected Essays of Otto Kirchheimer (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969), 346-71; Gordon Smith held that ‘people’s party’ was a much more useful concept for 
analysing both German and European postwar politics. In particular, he stated that 'in combination of 
the old and new, the Volkspartei is the dominant West European form, not a German deviation": 
G. Smith, “The German Volkspartei and the Career of the Catch-All Concept’, in H. Döring and 
G. Smith, eds, Party Government and Political Culture in Western Germany (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1981), 59-76: 73. 
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Europe mass parties transformed into people’s parties by uniting these three 
characteristics. 

The perspective of the people’s party allows us to see that democracy was 
stabilized after 1945 because of the dominance of parties that focused neither 
solely on representation from below nor which dedicated themselves primarily to 
governing from above. Indeed, as noted by Peter Mair, it is the balance between 
what he called ‘representative’ and ‘responsible’ government which is vital for the 
legitimation of democracy.’ Democracy inevitably faces tensions between the need 
to represent from below and to govern from above, and these need to be somehow 
overcome. Mair already noted that parties made a ‘unique contribution ...to the 
development of democracy [because] they combined these two crucial roles into 
one.... The same organization that governed the citizenry also gave that citizenry 
voice.° Another foremost democracy scholar, Larry Diamond, likewise saw the 
paradox between what he called ‘representativeness’ and ‘governability’ as one 
of the essential challenges of democracy—and he also noted the importance of 
strong and moderate parties for democratic stability." However this tension is 
phrased, this book investigates how a particular type of parties, the people's 
parties, came to express and balance these unique qualities to solve democracy's 
fundamental tensions in the twentieth century. Precisely by virtue of their com- 
bining and uniting these three characteristics, the people's parties were able to 
provide stable government, ease social tensions, and generate support on the level 
of society, bridging these two worlds of government and society that at various 
moments in the past century grew dangerously far apart, at times even jeopard- 
izing democracy as a result. 


This book therefore traces the arch of democracy that spanned the twentieth 
century as parties sought after, established, and lost a balance between these three 
traits of the people's party of forging broadly based social coalitions, practising 
the politics of compromise, and fostering democracy on the ground by an intricate 
network of social organizations. The notion that, unlike those of the nineteenth 
century, the politics of the twentieth century required such a type of party travelled a 
long way before becoming mainstream. Already at the dawn of the twentieth 
century some politicians advocated for the virtues of the people's party model. 
One of these pioneers was a Socialist, previously exiled because of his political 
activism, writing in Berlin, the bustling capital of the powerful and quickly 
industrializing German empire. Eduard Bernstein was a prominent member of 


? P. Mair, Representative versus Responsible Government, MPiFG Working Paper 9/8 (2009). Found 
on https://www.mpifg.de/pu/workpap/wp09-8.pdf 

1° Ibid., 5. 

1 L. J. Diamond, ‘Three Paradoxes of Democracy’, Journal of Democracy 1.3 (1990) 48-60: 53-6. 
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the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD), which was at least nominally 
committed to revolution. But he was ever less certain as to whether the party’s 
anti-system stance and exclusive identification with the working class were com- 
patible with the party's other objective, namely, to foster democracy in the 
authoritarian German empire. In 1905, Bernstein wrote an article in the magazine 
of the SPD in which he wondered whether the SPD was turning into a what he 
called a ‘people’s party’. The SPD, he concluded, could not possibly be genuinely 
democratic and at the same time exploit elections just to wage propaganda and 
contest the regime. Nor could it limit itself to representing the working class alone, 
confirmed for him by the fact that the SPD collected half a million ‘bourgeois’ 
votes at the previous parliamentary election. The SPD, he argued therefore, faced a 
fundamental dilemma over whether it should be a ‘proletarian-revolutionary class 
party or social democratic people's party’. And the answer for him was clear: 
"without ceasing to be in the first place the party of the working class, the social 
democrats are ever more a people's party. The party is ever more a coalition of 
democratic segments of the people...and it is obvious that such a political 
mixture of classes will inevitably affect the nature of the party.’ 

Bernstein realized something essential about the new kind of politics which was 
emerging in Europe, and his analysis proved to be far-sighted: if democracy was to 
become both a legitimate and stable form of government (and, obviously, the two 
requirements were related), and if democracy was, in a time when people organ- 
ized politically in parties, necessarily party democracy, a particular type of party 
was needed to meet the challenge of stabilizing and legitimizing mass democracy: 
a 'people's party. It was obvious that democracy could not be built on the 
representation of a single class or group alone, as the mass parties did, but only 
on what Bernstein called a 'coalition of democratic segments of the people". 
Moreover, if parties really wanted to foster democracy, they could not do so solely 
by protesting and waging propaganda, but they should take elections and parlia- 
ment seriously. In other words, parties should behave responsibly, and politicians 
should see parties as more than instruments of working-class or Catholic mobil- 
ization and be ready to practise the politics of compromise. 

Bernstein painted this perspective on the people's party right at the beginning 
of the century. He was soon followed by others, such as the Swedish Socialist 
leader Hjalmar Branting, the Belgian Socialist Hendrik de Man, the Italian priest 
and politician Luigi Sturzo, and the German Catholic politician and trade union 
leader Adam Stegerwald. But while their ideas on the people's party were highly 
original, they often encountered strong resistance. It took decades before most 
Socialist and Catholic parties really became people's parties. This was an arduous 
process in which the advocates of the ‘proletarian-revolutionary class party’, as 


12 E. Bernstein, ‘Wird die Sozialdemokratie Volkspartei?’, Sozialistische Monatshefte 9 (1905), 
661-5. 
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Bernstein called them, and more conservative confessionals, regularly held sway. 
For the SPD, Bernstein’s own party and often regarded a model for others, it took 
until the party conference at Bad Godesberg in 1959, with the mayor of West Berlin 
Willy Brandt as embodiment of its transformation. The same counted for most 
Catholic parties, which only after the Second World War opened to non-believers 
and people of different faith and became fully comfortable with governing in a 
liberal setting. And it was only when the Socialist and Catholic parties found a 
balance between the three ingredients of the people’s party, that democracy indeed 
became stabilized and legitimized after decades of upheaval, while precisely the loss 
of that balance lies at the root of the challenges democracy is facing today. 


To understand how the emergence and decline of the people’s party influenced the 
life of democracy in the past century, this book draws on historical experiences 
and ideas from Sweden to Spain, and places in between. But it gives particular 
weight to four countries where the parallels between people’s party and democracy 
can best be observed— Austria, France, Germany, and Italy. This choice for an 
emphatically Western European perspective might need justification in a time of 
global histories of democracy.? The people's party was, however, a distinctly 
continental Western European invention, even if in the Eastern half of the 
continent such parties could not freely emerge after they fell under the Soviet 
sphere of influence after 1945 (nor did they, however, after the Berlin Wall came 
down). Likewise, the people’s party also set Western European experiences apart 
from the British and American parties, which traditionally were much more 
electoral machines rather than real mass parties, while both countries lacked the 
socialist and Christian democrat traditions that were prevalent in continental 
Europe (they had ‘leftist’ and ‘Labour’ parties but no Socialist ones, and ‘conser- 
vative’ but no confessional ones), and did not experience democratic crisis and 
collapse in the 1920s and 1930s (which does not mean that British or American 
influences did not reach the continental European politics and that influence of 
course gets a place in this book). 

As such, the geographical focus of this book serves to highlight something 
distinct about Western European politics. In the first three to four decades, there 
was a broad diversity in political regimes across the continent. Any observer in, 
say, 1936 would quickly notice that liberal democracy as it was practised in 
Belgium and the Netherlands was but one option among many (and, at the 
time, certainly not one with the brightest prospects). There were the Nazi and 
Fascist regimes in Germany and Italy, distinct from one another, but there were 


1° D. Stasavage, The Decline and Rise of Democracy. A Global History from Antiquity to Today (New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 2020); T. Kaplan, Democracy: A World History (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015). 
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also varieties on Catholic corporatist regimes in Portugal and Austria, and the 
year saw the emergence, by war, of a conservative-Catholic dictatorship in 
Spain, while a Popular Front supported by Communists ruled in France. What 
struck any observer in, say, 1980, would have been the striking similarity of 
regimes across Western Europe, which by now had not only converged on a 
form of liberal parliamentary democracy but on a form of democracy which 
was built on the hegemony of the centre-left and centre-right people’s parties. 
It seemed only natural that Spain and Portugal, which had just emerged 
from their decades-long dictatorships then, also adopted this same people’s 
party model. 

While the perspective of the people’s party therefore also helps to explain the 
growing homogeneity of Western European politics over the course of the cen- 
tury, it has limits. By looking at the people’s parties from the inside, this book 
inevitably adopts their, at times jaundiced, views on the world. Despite their 
claims, they were often not representative for society as a whole and far from 
diverse. Most notably, this counts for the fact that for much of the twentieth 
century (and, one might add, even today) the affairs of these parties were 
dominated by middle-aged men. For a long time, and certainly to a large extent 
also today, the people’s parties were a form of male politics, in their membership 
base, their political culture, their leadership, and the policies they proposed. Only 
slowly, in the final decades of the twentieth century, did this start to change. But 
the history of democracy is obviously not the history of middle-aged men, but 
certainly also the contestation of the power and privileges of middle-aged men. 
Obviously, this contestation also gets a place in this book: the fact that these 
parties were no longer representative of societies that were ever more diverse and 
unable to address this structurally is indeed an important explanation for their 
growing problems. It is therefore important to note that writing a history of 
democracy through the perspective of the people’s party does not suggest that 
people’s party democracy is the only form, let alone only desirable form, of 
democracy possible. It was a form of democracy with many shortcomings. 
There are numerous forms of democracy before and outside it and even against 
it (a topic that probably deserves a book of its own), just as there will be other 
forms of democracy after it—as we are trying to explore today. 

Moreover, the perspective of the people's party is certainly not the only possible 
perspective on the history of democracy. Rather, this book adds to a still quickly 
expanding body of scholarship on the theme. Indeed, partly in response to the 
situation in which democracy finds itself today, the history of democracy is a 
booming topic for scholars in both the political and historical sciences.'* And for 
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many, the question why democracy acquired such a remarkable degree of stability 
in the second half of the century after the upheavals of the first (and, implicitly, why 
this stability has waned more recently) stands at the centre of their research. Parties 
obviously already play a role in existing narratives of this arc of democracy that 
spans the twentieth century.! Many studies are still implicitly based on the classic 
statements of the American scholar Eric Schattschneider that ‘political parties 
created democracy and that modern democracy is unthinkable save in terms of 
the parties’ .!° But they often do in a particular way, namely often as by-products of 
other, seemingly more important explanations for the twisted history of democracy. 
One major perspective on the contemporary history of democracy claims that 
the century can best be understood by seeing it through the lens of the clash of 
ideologies that marked it. If the twentieth century was an ‘age of extremes’, it was 
so in large part because it brought forward such radical ideologies as fascism and 
communism." And if, ultimately, democracy seemed to have ‘won’ this struggle of 
ideas, it was so because it offered a sense of security and moderation that other 
ideologies were unable to offer—security that was welcomed especially after the 
political violence of the period between 1914 and the 1940s.'? But, because all 
ideologies played on the lexicon of democracy in the age of mass politics, 
democracy itself underwent major changes in the process, becoming much more 
concerned with restraining the will of the people rather than expressing it.'? 
This focus on the history of ideas has much to offer, even if only because 
political ideas mattered perhaps more than ever in the twentieth century. But it is 
always difficult to explain exactly how they influenced political events, as ideas 
never exist in a vacuum. Parties were obviously producers and carriers of political 
ideas. Another major perspective on democracy therefore emphasizes not so 
much ideas, but institutions, as in the formal rules that govern the democratic 
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game and force, or fail to force, the main players to stick to them.?° So, for 
instance, many point to the electoral system of proportional representation as a 
major cause of democratic problems in the Interwar era, because this system tends 
to fragmentize parliament and produce weak governments. This was allegedly 
particularly proven by the experience of the Weimar Republic, where parliament 
was deeply divided among more than a dozen groups and splinter parties. The 
changed rules of the game after 1945 thereby allegedly explain why ‘Bonn is not 
Weimar’, as one influential critic noted who compared Germany's first and second 
experiment with parliamentary democracy.”' Such conclusions about Germany 
are often applied to Europe as a whole, where the electoral changes, the empower- 
ment of (constitutional) courts and all kind of advisory bodies with legal powers 
‘restrained’ but also stabilized democracy after 1945.? However, also this perspec- 
tive has also limitations. The 'rules of the game' are certainly important. And 
because they were extensively rewritten in the aftermath of the First and the 
Second World War, the attention for them is understandable. But the rules of the 
game alone do not explain why in some countries democracy managed to weather 
the storm of the Interwar era with relative ease, whereas others did not, or why 
similar institutions could produce radically different results: Austria's constitution 
of 1919 provided the backdrop of two decades of growing polarization, government 
instability, and, ultimately, civil war. But the same constitution was adopted again in 
1945 and Austria was for decades one of the most stable democracies in the world. 

A third perspective sees the stabilization of democracy after 1945 not so much 
as the result of the ideas of its main actors and their ability to translate these into 
resilient institutions, but as the product of shifting class alliances and greater social 
equality. Especially the Second World War with its devastating social and eco- 
nomic consequences was therefore something of a great equalizer which greatly 
diminished not only the economic, but also the political power of elites hostile to 
democracy.’ This is an argument which might work well for some countries, for 
instance with Germany, but much less for others. Most notably, also this perspec- 
tive seems to have a limited perspective on parties, seeing them mostly as ‘frozen’ 
on social and cultural ‘cleavages’,”* while, in reality, parties also played a role in the 
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creation of such cleavages by expressing interests and identities, but also, after 
1945, in brokering compromises, materially and culturally, to overcome them. 
Indeed, it was their ability to unite different groups in their ranks and reaching out 
to other parties which played such a central role in the stabilization of democracy 
after 1945—as did their programmes to foster the welfare state and redistributions 
of land and income. 

So if we want to explore the parallels between the people's party and democracy in 
full, we cannot content ourselves with stories that see parties as by-products of ideas, 
institutions, or social trends which they had no power to influence. We need to take 
parties seriously and not see them as ‘pinballs pushed around by the forces of external 
events’, as the American sociologist Stephanie Mudge recently put it.” Neither can 
we be guided by the implicit nostalgia for the golden age of the party which is 
prevalent in some party scholarship today.” The assumption that democracy has 
been degraded to a kind of ‘post-democracy’ or ‘audience democracy’ because 
political leaders have abandoned the model of the mass party and turned citizens 
into spectators while they share the spoils of government is widespread." But to 
understand the tribulations of party democracy we should read history not back- 
wards to find leads for today's problems, because the leads we might find might often 
be coincidental. We should study it forward from the beginning of the century when 
party democracy was first established.’ We can then trace the quest of Europeans 
for a model of political organization that provided an answer to one of the most 
formidable challenges that lay ahead: how can stable democratic government, which 
secures somehow the general interest, be assured when a form of political organization, 
the mass party, becomes dominant that does the exact opposite, namely to represent 
partisan interests and rally their supporters against those of opposing parties? 


To write the history of democracy through the people's party perspective, this 
book starts in the aftermath of the First World War, when universal (male) 
suffrage and the responsibility of governments before parliament became the 
norm from Sweden to Sicily. It traces how the people's party emerged slowly 
out of the traumatic learning experience that marked the deeply troubled first half 
of the twentieth century, when it often existed more in the heads and hearts of 
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pioneering politicians who wanted to draw their countries back from the brink of 
political polarization than in real life. Despite such efforts, it proved impossible 
to shed the anti-system heritance of nineteenth-century mass parties devoted to 
representing exclusive social groups, also, or perhaps especially, when democracy 
became pressured by forces of the radical left and right. This inability to transform 
mass parties into people’s parties harmed their ability to compromise and hurt 
governmental stability, damaging the legitimacy of democratic institutions, and 
turning many initial (lukewarm) supporters of the new democratic order into 
overt critics. The ideas about the people’s party consequently lost out in a clash of 
competing conceptions of party politics against those of the mass party and its 
authoritarian off-shoots. 

Yet if the Interwar era was a traumatic experience, it was also fundamental for 
forging the people’s party as a political model that contributed to the remarkable 
stabilization of democracy after the Second World War. This is the theme of the 
second part of the book. The people’s parties’ crucial contribution lay in the fact 
that they now struck a careful balance between the three elements of openness to 
different social interests, governmental responsibility and willingness to com- 
promise, and representation from below. This counted first and foremost for 
Christian Democrats, but by the end of the 1950s, the drive for renewal also 
reached the more traditional Socialists of Austria, Italy, France, and Germany. 
After Charles De Gaulle returned to power in 1958 to establish the French Fifth 
Republic, also the Gaullist movement slowly started to turn into a people’s party 
which managed to heal some of the deep political divisions that divided French 
society historically. By the 1960s, the convergence around this model culminated 
in an unprecedented period of democratic stability and legitimacy. In radical 
contrast to the Interwar era, the virtues of the people's party—collaboration, 
consensus, compromise—now became the virtues of democracy as such—and 
would be exported to Spain and Portugal when they democratized in the following 
decade. Not without reason political observers of the time noticed, and praised, 
that the people's parties had made democracy into some kind of ‘super-ideology’ 
that swept away the heated ideological strife of the previous decades.” 

Paradoxically, however, the key to the successful stabilization of European 
politics also harboured the seeds of its future decline, which is the topic of the 
third part of this book. In the 1970s, the people's parties faced two challenges that 
not only in themselves were difficult to respond to, but that also created tensions 
inside parties that were difficult to bridge. The first challenge was about finding 
new ways to connect to a society which was ever more rebellious and ever more 
individualistic, less confined in the social and cultural subcultures of before. It 
forced parties to connect to new groups and explore novel forms of participation 
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and representation. Their efforts culminated in the ‘open party’ that was, ideally, 
no longer a collective of members but a network of all citizens. But while this was 
intended to revive parties, the ‘open party’ actually underlined that parties seemed 
increasingly superfluous as instruments for political participation. At the same 
time, the economic downturn after the 1973 Oil Crisis questioned the entire 
postwar social and economic model. This challenge required parties to display 
their skills in crisis management and to emphasize their governing qualities in 
times of hardship. In other words, it pushed them in the exact opposite direction 
as that of the open party, as they devoted their energy on reforming an allegedly 
too large, too wasteful, and too inefficient state while they found purpose, in the 
catchword of the time, in providing 'governability'—a trend noted by contempor- 
ary political scientists who saw this orientation of the state as part of the evolution 
into ‘cartel parties’.*° 

By the 1990s, it had become increasingly evident that the formula of the 
people’s party had run its course. Despite many efforts to reconnect to society, 
it proved impossible for them to either regain the social support that they used to 
have nor to build the kind of broad social alliances inside their own ranks. 
Moreover, their tendency to devote more and more energy to governing further 
upset the balance between the three elements of the people’s party. But, as the 
epilogue of this book argues, even though the prospects of the people’s party are 
slim today, this does not mean that with the fall of the people’s party, democracy 
itself will also descend into existential crisis. While people’s party was the answer 
to the challenges of the previous century, our own age calls for new answers and its 
own democratic experiments. 


°° Most notably: Mair, Ruling the Void; Mair, Representative versus Responsible Government. 


PARTI 


THE MAKING AND BREAKING OF 
PARTY DEMOCRACY, 1918-45 


1 
The End of the War 


Party Democracy and the Legacies of the 
Nineteenth Century 


The First World War was a watershed in the history of democracy. As soon as it 
ended, it was immediately evident that the political regimes of before 1914 really 
belonged to ‘the world of yesterday’.’ The image of the German emperor anxiously 
applying for asylum at a non-descript Dutch border train station on a foggy 
autumn morning evocatively captured the collapse of an entire political order 
based on royal authority. The Habsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties were 
stripped of their powers and exiled as the German and Austrian empires disinte- 
grated. Yet also among the liberal elites in countries which won the War, like 
France and Italy, or that remained neutral, like the Netherlands and Sweden, 
everyone realized that the postwar world needed a new kind of politics. As one 
Italian politician told his colleagues in parliament: ‘anyone of us who wants to go 
up on a balcony to address the masses repeating what we said in 1913 would meet 
either hilarity or rage. We all feel that everything that used to be the foundation 
and architecture of our political thought has collapsed." 

The War was therefore a definitive caesura that delegitimized the conservative- 
liberal elites who had seemed almost untouchable before—and their way of doing 
politics. In the aftermath of the War, the responsibility of government before 
parliament and universal male suffrage became the norm (women remained 
excluded in many places including Belgium, Spain, France, and Italy). The new 
Socialist Chancellor of Austria, Karl Renner, captured the euphoria by stating that 
‘it is undeniable: today democracy has become the basic law of the entire world"? 
However, while many, with Renner, hoped that democracy could be the founda- 
tion of the new postwar political order, many of the democratic regimes that 
emerged from the war soon ran into problems of toxic polarization and structural 
governmental instability. Two decades after the signing of the Versailles Peace 
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Treaty, democracy seemed to be reduced to a small number of states along the 
shores of the North Sea. 

The pre-1914 heritage of the Catholic and Socialist mass parties weighed 
heavily on democracy’s prospects in the 1920s and 1930s. This chapter discusses 
their heritage, which was defined by their roots as anti-system forces defending 
solely the interests of working-class and confessional groups under pressure. And 
it demonstrates how the institutional reforms of the postwar years could add to 
the effect that this heritage had on already feeble democracies. These reforms did 
much more than merely create a system in which parties simply dominated 
elections. Rather, parties were, in the words of the young Marxist thinker 
Antonio Gramsci, echoing Machiavelli, ‘the modern prince’, that had the ‘aim of 
founding a new type of state’ of which they were ‘the only possible leaders’.* It was 
not merely mass democracy, but a new type of state, the Parteienstaat, or ‘party- 
state’, as many contemporaries soon dubbed it, which came out of the War. With 
this concept, they intended a regime in which government was for the first time 
executed exclusively by the leaders of the mass parties: indeed, by those who had 
largely been excluded from power before. In radical contrast to the pre-war 
regimes, the postwar party-states were regimes that ‘can no longer function 
without the decisive cooperation of parties’, as one critic put it.” But precisely 
this dependency made these new regimes vulnerable to the question whether 
parties could shed their nineteenth-century anti-system heritage and break out 
of the confines of the specific support groups that rallied for them. 


The postwar institutional reforms that moulded democracy in the shape of the 
‘party-state’ created new and high expectations of parties—expectations that they 
had often difficulty to meet because of their pre-1914 legacies. To understand why, 
it is necessary to briefly sketch this pre-history. A ‘party at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century still signified, in the words of the British philosopher Edmund 
Burke ‘a body of men’ that agreed on ‘a particular principle’, or, in other words, 
people with shared opinions and interests who temporarily aligned to fight for a 
particular issue. The mass parties that emerged during the final third of the 
century were, however, something rather different. Pioneering in Germany with 
the formation of, first, the SPD and then the Catholic Centre Party, and then 
mushrooming across the continent in the following years, they had members 
who felt they belonged to the same group with permanently shared interests. They 
met in party branches (or ‘sections’), situated in community centres in the 
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neighbourhood and in factories. Here, they not only discussed political issues or 
listened to lectures, but also came to unwind, play card games, and read party 
newspapers. Most members also joined sports and cultural organizations affiliated 
to parties. Parties were no longer loose and temporary alliances but, as the French 
scholar Maurice Duverger dubbed them afterwards, ‘mass parties’ with profes- 
sional permanent organizations and large bureaucracies. Indeed, as one leading 
French politician asserted, and in sharp contrast to Burke’s assertion a century 
earlier, ‘politics is partly belief. But to manifest itself usefully, faith must discipline 
itself in the direction of parties. These must be strongly organized.” 

The ‘mass party’ seemed the perfect match for a time when ever more people 
demanded to be politically involved and represented. And it seemed perfectly 
suited to contest the economic and political privileges of a small group of elites of 
conservative and liberal politicians, industrialists, major landowners, kings, and 
aristocrats who were reluctant at best to share power. These often saw the 
emergence of the new organizational form of the mass party as a threat. If these 
elites organized in parties at all, they were not ‘strongly organized’, but more of the 
Burkean variety: temporary electoral alliances which enabled local notables to 
direct their clientele to the ballot booth. Rather than the notion that mass parties 
were essential and legitimate organizations with which the people expressed their 
will, the ideal of ‘parliamentarianism’ organized their political thinking." This was 
the notion that the political system and the state were un-partisan: parliament 
represented the will of the people as a whole (even if the majority of the people 
could not vote) and MP's should therefore not be tied to parties. Partisan divisions 
should have no place in parliament, nor in other state institutions. The German 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck had the opinion that ‘political parties are the decay 
of the state, the decay of the future"? 

The relationships between the nascent Catholic and Socialist parties and the 
state in many Western European countries was therefore generally one of mutual 
hostility.’ Before 1914, politics used to be, at least formally, not based on mass 
parties, but on the principle that their influence over the political process (gov- 
ernment formation, organization and contestation of elections, function, and 
organization of parliament) should be limited. The pre-war systems of govern- 
ment across Europe, however different, were all to greater or lesser extent geared 
against organized parties, both in terms of their political culture as well as their 
formal institutions. Obviously, in most countries, nascent mass parties were 
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excluded from the formation of governments— which was held firmly in the hands 
of liberal and conservative elites. But these elites also used all kinds of other rules 
to stop the advent of mass parties. They enacted strict censorship and association 
laws to prevent political parties from gathering a mass following. In France's Third 
Republic, which knew universal male suffrage and responsibility before parlia- 
ment, political ‘clubs’ were illegal until the 1880s. Political parties were only 
formally allowed to form after a new law on political associations was enacted 
in 1901 (the first party founded then, the Radical Party, was committed to the 
defence of republican values which guarded mass party organization with suspi- 
cion and disdain). In Austria, association laws were even so strict that the Socialist 
party leader Victor Adler remarked that: 


we have party comrades, but we actually do not have party members. We cannot 
have them, because association laws are so outdated that they do not allow to 
unite in political associations...Or course we could circumvent them, but that 
would miss the crucial point that we cannot build our entire organisation this 


way.’ 


Also the electoral system and parliamentary regulations expressed the principle 
that parliamentary deputies were elected on an individual ticket and represented 
the nation as a whole rather than a particular group. Elections were held with a 
first-past-the-post system in which candidates of mass parties could be side-lined 
and gerrymandering was common. Moreover, the electoral ballots were not 
allowed to figure party symbols which served to underline that parties had no 
formal role in elections. And finally, the parliamentary orders did not recognize 
parliamentary groups that corresponded to parties. This was another sign that 
parliament should not be a party arena but an assembly of deputies who—at least 
in theory—freely made decisions. 

However, the hostility between the regimes of before the War and the propon- 
ents of mass parties was mutual. A major reason for the inability of mass parties to 
conceive of their role more broadly and move beyond the model of the mass party 
after 1918 was that their own party traditions often impeded such a transform- 
ation. The fact that the principles of the founding moment of parties continues to 
affect them for decades has long been established when it comes to the way that 
they are organized." But this counts also for their identity and the way they 
conceived of their own function in the political system. Of course, the Socialist and 
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Catholic parties that emerged in the final third of the nineteenth century differed 
in many respects. They did even often consider each other as archenemies. 
Nonetheless, they shared three important features that became obstacles to the 
transformation into people’s parties in the 1920s. 

First, both Socialist and Catholic mass parties started their lives as outsiders 
with a deeply rooted anti-system mentality. For them, politics was about the 
mobilization of neatly defined social and cultural groups that they claimed were 
being marginalized. Therefore, they made very explicit that the reason for their 
existence was the defence of those groups, and those groups only. Nothing made 
this clearer than the founding of what was arguably the first modern mass party in 
Europe: the General German Workers Association—the predecessor to the SPD, 
established in 1863. Its first president, the philosopher and activist Ferdinand 
Lasalle, argued that ‘the working class must constitute itself as an independent 
political party [because] only the representation of the working class in the 
legislative bodies of Germany can satisfy its legitimate interests’.'” The party was 
to be explicitly a group for workers only. Indeed, its statutes decided that ‘every 
German worker can become a member of the organization ... The party board will 
decide whether someone is a worker in the sense of our organization. ™? 

In other words, these parties started their lives as outsiders, because they 
represented neatly defined groups under pressure. Socialists felt this marginaliza- 
tion in the form of anti-strike legislation, anti-Socialist laws such as those of 
Bismarck which crippled working-class organizations and the banning of their 
parties, such as happened with the Italian Socialist Party (PSI) in 1894 under 
the pretext of a crackdown on anarchist activities. Likewise, Catholics felt that 
their entitlements were jeopardized. The German empire saw itself as a protestant 
nation, and Bismarck soon started the so-called Culture Wars against the Catholic 
minority to prove this, asserting the supremacy of the state above religious 
authorities in family affairs, hurting several Catholic orders, and expelling the 
clergy from the classroom. The Culture Wars ‘broke off’ the integration of 
Catholics in the new regime,'* and had a spin-off in Austria too. For French 
governments, combatting the influence of the Church was essential to its mission 
to secure the republic against any monarchical influences? These attempts 
culminated in the law of 1905 which strictly separated Church and state, legalized 
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divorce, removed religious oaths in trials, and scrapped all kinds of state subsidies 
to the Church. Italy did not go that far, but governments here also introduced the 
civil marriage, restricted Catholic influence over education and asserted state control 
over the Church charity organizations. They also expropriated significant portions 
of Church property, while the fact that Italian unification was achieved by stripping 
the Pope of all his secular authority within the territories of the Italian state 
antagonized many Catholics here—and, of course, the successive Popes themselves. 

Second, this perceived marginalization stimulated both Socialists and Catholics 
to pioneer with new the mass party form of political organization.'° The SPD 
remained for a long time the emblematic model of what a ‘mass party’ should be. 
Their followers were united in a closely knit group that partied at the SPD's own 
holidays and festivities, read the Socialist newspapers, and enthusiastically joined 
its affiliated social, cultural, and sports organizations. Especially in its heartland of 
the heavily industrialized Ruhr area of western Germany and the Saxony region in 
the east, the SPD's influence touched all spheres of life of its members and their 
families." The SPD served as an inspiration for sister parties across the border, 
such as the PSI, founded in 1892, the Austrian Socialist Party and the ‘French 
Section of the Workers International’ (SFIO).'* Also for Catholic parties, German 
party politics seemed to be ahead of the rest of the continent? The main 
motivation for the foundation of the German Centre Party was the defence of 
the rights of Catholics in the predominantly protestant empire. Or, as the party 
phrased preparing for the first empire-wide elections, 'at the next elections the 
Catholic people need more than ever a decisive and determined representative" .?? 
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In Austria, the Christian Social Party made headway in the 1890s against the 
prudent efforts of political elites to liberalize the Habsburg empire.” In France 
and Italy, by contrast, Catholic parties were not established until after the First 
World War. The Third Republic suffered from ‘bitter ideological conflicts’ which 
seemed at times like an ‘ongoing Franco-French war’ between the right and 
republicans. And because anti-republican groups often prided themselves on 
their Catholic identity, the margins for a more moderate Catholic political party in 
France were small. South of the Alps, the formation of a Catholic party was equally 
problematic. While the Pope's countless former palazzi in the eternal city were 
converted into ministries of the new Italian state, he retaliated by prohibiting the 
active participation of Catholics in Italian politics, thwarting initiatives in this 
direction (even though, in 1905, he told them to ‘prepare’ for the moment their 
participation would be needed). 

Marginalization thus stimulated Catholics and Socialists to build powerful and 
close-knit organizations. These organizations tied their resistance to existing 
rulers often to cries for universal (male) suffrage and other political reforms. 
However, precisely because they were outsiders and, in many places, almost by 
their nature relegated to opposition, both Catholics and Socialists were 
ambivalent towards parliamentary institutions in general and to governing in 
them in particular. This is the third characteristic they shared which compli- 
cated their transformation into people's parties. Catholic government partici- 
pation was of course difficult to imagine in France and Italy, while only early in 
the twentieth century, the Centre Party moved somewhat closer to supporting 
German governments. Among Socialists, resistance was even stronger. Not a 
single Socialist politician in Europe governed with the support of their party 
before 1914, because, in the words of a French socialist leader, ‘the day that the 
Socialist Party will practice the class struggle by sharing political power with 
the capitalist class is the day when socialism will no longer exist'.? The Second 
International even adopted a motion against Socialist parties governing in a 
bourgeois setting. 

This stance on governing also concealed suspicions towards the institutions of 
parliamentary democracy. Even a non-revolutionary Socialist such as Karl Renner 
in Austria degradingly talked about ‘bourgeois’ democracy to denote its parlia- 
mentary form, as opposed to the 'true' democracy of the socialists which came 
with a complete re-foundation of society. On the eve of the First World War, the 
SFIO stated that "because of the consequences of its errors, bourgeois democracy 
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is being cornered'?^ Likewise, the strife for free universal suffrage which was 
brought forward by some Catholic parties could not conceal the ambiguous stance 
of many of them had towards liberal institutions in general, and democracy in 
the liberal-democratic sense of the term in particular. With ‘democracy’ most 
intended a dedication to serve the interests of their followers, other than that a 
commitment to parliamentary principles. They stood often only half-hearted to 
parliamentary democracy at best, with the Austrian Christian Social Party’s 
commitment to the Church and the emperor, hardly two bastions of democracy, 
or the Belgian Catholic Party’s introduction of a voting system which allowed 
affluent citizens more political power, as fine illustrations. 

So, while political Catholicism and socialism had many differences, their early 
histories mirrored each other in important ways which complicated their contri- 
bution to the stabilization of democracy once this became the norm as form of 
government after 1918. They claimed to defend only the interests, rights, and 
identities of groups under pressure. They both claimed adherence to universal 
rather than national values or ideologies: cross-border class solidarity and the 
universal Catholic faith. And they were natural outsiders as well as parties of 
opposition of the anti-system kind. 


The War turned the mass parties from outsiders to insiders. By the end of the 
War, regime change seemed inevitable and everywhere change went in the 
direction of democratic reforms, often stimulated and addressed by the politicians 
of mass parties who had been excluded from power before. In Germany this 
occurred with the spectre of a communist coup, the establishment (and suppres- 
sion) of council republics across the country, a hasty exile of the emperor and 
chaotic scenes in the capital as the government of SPD-leader Friedrich Ebert tried 
to assert its authority. But the German case did not stand alone. Even though often 
in less dramatic circumstances, a similar transfer of power from liberal and 
conservative elites to representatives of mass parties took place across the contin- 
ent. Barely forty-eight hours after the declaration of the German republic, eight 
centuries of Habsburg rule came to an end in Vienna. As the emperor left the 
capital in the imperial train heading for the Swiss border, Renner’s Social 
Democratic Workers Party of Austria (SDAPÒ) and the Christian Social Party 
declared a republic in Austria. Also in the victor nations, the advent of mass 
democracy and the reinforcement of parties went hand in hand. The end of the 
War was the call to action for Luigi Sturzo to establish the Italian People’s Party 
(PPI). Together with the Italian Socialist Party (PSI), the PPI defeated the liberal 
elites who had governed Italy ever since its unification at the next elections. Even 
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in France, parties now explicitly came to dominate politics, casting doubt over the 
revolutionary myth of an indivisible republic in which parliament was not separ- 
ated by partisan divisions. Rather, the dominance of parties made the Third 
Republic of the Interwar years radically different from the one that was established 
in the 1870s.? The same counted for Belgium, where the wartime government of 
national unity continued and Socialists confirmed their place at the government 
table from which they had always been excluded, and for Sweden, where the 
Swedish Socialist Workers Party (SAP) for the first time became part of a 
government in 1917, while they delivered the prime minister three years later. 

The First World War thus broke the taboo on government participation of 
Socialists and Catholic party politicians which had, to a greater or lesser extent, 
been the norm before 1914. But the changes that made these post-1918 regimes 
‘party-states’ were much more fundamental than this. The aftermath of the War 
was one of the major moments of constitution writing in modern European 
history, comparable with the wave after 1848 and the one after the Second 
World War. This obviously counted for the new republics in Central Europe 
which emerged on the rubbles of the German and Austrian empires. But it 
counted for Germany and Austria themselves too, while the political reforms in 
countries such as the Netherlands and Italy were so far-reaching that also here 
they are considered founding moments in their constitutional history.” After 
having often been in opposition since their founding in the late nineteenth 
century, Socialist and Catholic parties capitalized on the opportunities this offered 
them. They wanted to reform political institutions so that these no longer rejected 
mass parties but endorsed them as the foundations on which democracy could be 
build. New laws should express the principle that democracy could not survive 
without mass parties. Anti-party states should be turned into party-states. 

This understanding that democracy was, for better or worse, necessarily party 
democracy was the dominant view among members of the commissions who 
prepared the new German and Austrian constitutions." Renner personally pre- 
pared the document that formed the blueprint of the Austrian constitution. He 
closely collaborated with Hans Kelsen, later one of Europe’s foremost legal 
scholars and then already one of the staunchest defenders of the virtues of party 
democracy. Kelsen boldly stated that ‘modern democracy is built on political 
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parties, and the more powerful they are, the stronger the principle of democracy 
has been realized’.”* In Germany, the preparation committee included esteemed 
liberal thinkers Hugo Preuf and Max Weber. Both accepted that parties were 
badly needed to unite the different political views of citizens and translate these 
into coherent government action.” Indeed, Weber answered party critics that they 
might ‘complain moralistically about the existence of parties, about the way they 
canvass support and conduct their campaigns and the fact that minorities inev- 
itably have the power to determine programmes and lists of candidates, but it is 
not possible to eliminate [them]... without destroying the existence an active 
popular assembly .?? 

Such views on political parties found expression in new rules that reversed the 
official disapproval of mass parties in regulations of parliament, elections, and 
government that had been characteristic of regimes before 1914. The foundation 
of the party-state was arguably the reform of the electoral system. From some 
form of first-past-the-post system, virtually all countries on the continent now 
switched to proportional representation, while France adopted a system which 
aimed to ‘combine the merits of proportional representation with those of the 
majority system'.?' Proportional representation can only function with parties 
that have the organizational muscle to fight elections across the country rather 
than in small districts. Moreover, as no single party stood a chance of winning a 
majority, governments were necessarily party coalitions, which strengthened the 
hand of party boards outside parliament that had to negotiate coalition agree- 
ments. For this reason, politicians at the time considered proportional represen- 
tation vital for their ambition to make parties central to democracy. Ebert declared 
that the elections for the National Assembly would be held with proportional 
representation just a day after the armistice. Renner called the system ‘an essential 
characteristic of true democracy ^? Similarly, when the Italian parliament adopted 
it a few months later, Filippo Turati, the founder of the PSI, made clear that the 
‘virtue of the reform lies in the new conditions that it creates... it will be better to 
create parties where there are no parties yet...as without parties and without 
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programmes, elections are meaningless and parliament does not exist." The 
French prime minister Auguste Briand stated that ‘only with a less personal voting 
system’, France would be able to ‘rise above the petty quarrels of yesterday and 
face the great questions that the restoration of our country depends on’.** 

So proportional representation led to party government. But it led to other 
reforms too that now formally expressed what had become practice already, 
namely that elections were no means to select MP's who represented the general 
interest, but a means to decide on the power relations between parties. The 
prohibition of ballots figuring references to parties were now considered outdated. 
The German National Assembly debated a case during a local election in Berlin, 
where ballot papers had (still against the rules) figured the SPD-symbol, conclud- 
ing that ‘it would be recommendable to print on future ballots “list of the social 
democratic party, list of the German people's party", etc., so that voters are fully 
informed'?? This meant that in the future the electoral regulations declared that 
‘on the ballot paper the name of the party should appear on the place of the name 
[of the candidate] or next to it'.?* Likewise, new parliamentary orders decided that 
parliament was no neutral forum where deputies represented the general interest, 
but a party arena where deputies defended the party line and defended the groups 
that had voted for them. They obliged deputies to become part of a parliamentary 
faction that corresponded to parties (those who refused were often obliged to 
become part of a ‘mixed group’, or the ‘group of savages’, as some called them).*” 
These factions now had a formal role in the parliamentary hierarchy, for instance 
in allowing speaking time, filing motions, and deciding the membership of 
commissions where all-important preparatory work was done. Even in France, 
with its myth of the indivisible assembly, such groups became reality: an order 
adopted in 1910 that established parliamentary groups was considered insufficient 
because it allowed for too many independent MPs. It was therefore adapted so that 
'groups that are recognized have to deposit a party programme, a political 
declaration, shared by all their members, signed by them and in place of an 
electoral programme ?* 
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The electoral and parliamentary reforms of the immediate postwar years 
crafted democracy in the mould of a party-state. Government formation, elec- 
tions, and parliamentary representation now formally centred around parties. 
Contemporary observers were fascinated by the sharp contrasts between the 
regimes prior to 1914 and those of their own age. There were plenty of critics 
who longed nostalgically for a world that was lost. But there were also many who 
welcomed the changes. Gasparre Ambrosini, private assistant to the Italian Prime 
Minister during the peace negotiations at Versailles, and a prominent Catholic 
legal scholar, observed that thanks to the electoral and parliamentary reforms, ‘the 
deputy can no longer remain isolated, but has to become part of a group, just like 
the voter must join a party according to [the logic of] the new electoral law'.?? 
Similarly, the German thinker Heinrich Triepel, concluded that the ‘parliamen- 
tary orders have started to recognize party life... The representative is no longer a 
representative of the people, but only a representative of their party. They feel as 
such and act as such." Triepel's most gifted student (and future president of the 
West German Constitutional Court) Gerhard Leibholz observed that mass parties 
now embodied the state to such an extent that ‘one starts to doubt the identity of 
party and state’.*? With such formulations, observers captured the essence of the 
party-state. Indeed, Kelsen argued that ‘democracy is necessarily a party-state'. 
Before 1918, laws had ‘ignored political parties or even disapproved of them’, but 
now, ‘democracy is built on political parties’, as parties were in fact ‘organs that 
form the will of the state'.? 

But precisely because the entire system now hinged on parties, the question 
whether mass parties would be able to provide hard-needed stability was 
more important than ever. The party-state was a daunting political experiment 
conducted in an extremely volatile geopolitical and social climate. Its success 
depended on the ability of parties to build broader social alliances than they 
used to do. They also had to govern effectively and cohesively—and defend 
necessary compromises to their supporters. The party-state thus put new and 
high expectations on parties and required of them to play a radically different 
role than before 1914. This cruelly laid bare the fundamental tension that lay at 
the heart of democracy as it took shape after 1918: the parties that were now 
supposed to jointly provide stable government and had together to manage an 
unprecedent series of political, economic, and international crises were the same 
parties that still represented social groups that stood increasingly opposite each 
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other in the countless clashes that marked the political life in Europe. Moreover, 
they were the same parties that had for decades built their identities on waging 
opposition against ‘the system’, however defined, and, to make matters even more 
complicated, against each other. The major question was whether they could 
overcome these legacies. 


2 


Blueprints of the People’s Party and the 
Challenge of Polarization in the 1920s 


With the breakthrough of mass democracy in the aftermath of the First World 
War the party-state became the new political reality. This was a system in 
which mass parties almost everywhere for the first time took on government 
responsibility in a system based on universal suffrage and responsibility of 
governments before parliament. It was also a system in which key institutions 
such as parliament, elections, and the government could no longer function 
without parties and formally centred on them. The power of Catholic and Socialist 
parties was confirmed in the first postwar elections. In many countries, Socialist 
parties made an electoral breakthrough. They became the largest force in Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Norway (and the second biggest in France). 
Also Catholic parties fared well. They became the second biggest party in 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Austria and the biggest in the Netherlands. The 
broad support of the mass parties added to the expectation that the party-state 
would usher in a period of reforms and high political legitimacy in which the 
gap between people and elites that had become so wide before 1914 would finally 
be bridged. 

But while leaders of mass parties had striven successfully for the reform of 
political institutions of the party-state the key question was now if they could also 
re-invent themselves. The party-state required parties to play a different role than 
before. It needed parties that no longer primarily represented different social 
groups, because party political polarization now immediately impacted political 
stability. It required parties also to bridge divisions and ease social tensions. And 
the easiest way to do so would be to broaden their own social base beyond their 
original working-class or Catholic supporters. The question whether parties could 
make such a transformation preoccupied contemporaries from the start. Preuß 
warned that ‘party competition in a democracy is only about taking complete 
political responsibility for the state’, rather than about parties serving their ‘self- 
interest’. Indeed, he noted that in the party-state, ‘democracy governs through 
parties’, which meant that parties: 
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now have the full responsibility for the power of the state. This is precisely what 
competition between parties in a democracy is about: parties cannot only be 
there for their own sake; they are instruments to achieve objectives for the nation 
[at large]. Therefore, a democracy cannot be governed if parties do not give 
unconditional priority to the general interests over any other possible interests.” 


Parties should, in other words, move beyond the representation of fixed groups 
only. Only under that condition, the experiment of the ‘party-state’ had a chance 
of success. 

The plea of Preuß did not stand on itself. Also among party politicians there 
was a growing conviction that to combat the social polarization that threatened to 
wreck feeble democracies in the 1920s Catholic and Socialist parties should shed 
their nineteenth-century heritage and break out of the confines of their traditional 
support base. This chapter explores ideas of pioneering politicians about such 
broad-based people's parties and shows why they often failed to materialize in 
practice. It therefore first demonstrates how the notion that mass parties should 
engage their rank-and-file members continuously became even stronger pro- 
nounced than before 1914, leading contemporaries to talk about ‘integration 
parties’ that cared for supporters from ‘the cradle to the grave’. It then proceeds 
by discussing how this understanding of the role of parties was contested by 
influential voices inside and outside parties who claimed that it was vital that 
parties no longer acted as representatives of working-class or Catholic supporters 
only. In some states, such as Sweden, these appeals were actually successful. But in 
many other places, the traditions of the nineteenth century that went against them 
weighed heavily. Rather than shedding their nineteenth-century heritage as mass 
parties devoting their energies to the defence of single groups, the identity of 
Socialist and Catholic parties remained fundamentally unchanged so that they still 
mainly fulfilled the first characteristic of the people's party: rallying and organiz- 
ing people from below. This narrow conception of what political parties should do 
in novel democracies fed polarization and hurt democratic legitimacy and stability 
in the 1920s. 


In contrast to all the constitutional reforms of the immediate aftermath of the 
War, the way the mass parties conceived of their role in the political system was 
most of all marked by continuity. This was perhaps most clearly visible in the way 
they devoted most of their energies to representing and defending the interests of 
their core group of supporters. Socialists and Catholics continued to carry the 
heritage of their genesis as anti-system forces battling for the emancipation of the 
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marginalized groups they represented. And, as, in their view, party democracy was 
about permanent mobilization, parties wasted their efforts not so much on trying 
to convince opponents but spent them rather on rallying their own supporters in 
the greatest numbers and with the greatest possible dedication. 

The way their organizations operated testified to this ‘counterworld’ legacy.’ 
They aimed to control the social, cultural, and private lives of their followers. To 
do so, they recruited sympathizers from an early age onwards, determined to swell 
their army of militants and in this way conquer power. The future Austrian 
Socialist Chancellor Bruno Kreisky recalled how this recruitment worked in 
practice in the 1920s. His recollection would surely have sound familiar to many 
of his contemporaries. Kreisky remembered that he participated in a demonstra- 
tion for the first time ‘when I was fourteen years old’ and that he then soon joined 
‘the association of socialist middle school students. Because I was very young, 
I belonged to the hiking group that had an enormous influence on the life of 
thousands of people and was split in many ways: there were Catholic, German- 
national, liberal, and socialist-communist branches.’ As he became older and 
more politically engaged, ‘joining the [Socialist] Party was a self-evident formality 
for me’. He attended party events, and soon made his first, ‘very political, class- 
struggle-ish, and anti-religious’ speech’.* He rose quickly through the ranks of 
the party, overcoming the suspicion of some of his party members because of his 
bourgeois background and became one of the youngest Socialist leaders in 
the 1920s. 

Kreisky was exemplary for an entire generation that came of age politically in 
the 1920s as they grew up, sometimes almost literally, under the roof of the various 
party organizations. Party fortunes were made and broken by the ability to realize 
continuous and committed involvement of party followers. Even more so than 
before 1914, the Socialist and Catholic parties successfully organized the entire 
social and cultural life of their members inside party associations. One of the 
pioneers of party scholarship, the German political scientist Sigmund Neumann, 
coined the term ‘integration party’ to describe how parties ‘integrated’ people's 
lives entirely inside the party: free time, schooling, news gathering, sports, culture, 
and political debates all happened inside the party and its auxiliary organizations. 
Parties cared for their supporters ‘from the cradle to the grave’ as he called it. This 
party type placed ‘incomparably greater demands on people. Basically, it requires 
the integration of the whole person in the political organization, not only through 
constant membership, but above all through their intervention in all areas of life’, 
he observed.” 
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The SPD remained the prime example of such an ‘integration party’.° It could 
obviously build on its efforts to foster a strong working-class subculture before 
1914 and reinforced its efforts to leave its mark on Germany’s social and cultural 
scene. The Socialists published numerous newspapers, leaflets, and brochures, had 
their own press agency, and ran a chain of book shops. Party officials also 
launched a range of educational initiatives to instruct the working class, including 
evening schools and lecture series on any topic from world history to classical 
music. The party also boasted its own welfare institute supporting families in need. 
But the most popular initiatives of the SPD’s attempt to rally the entire working- 
class behind its principles were massive sports and culture events organized by its 
affiliate organizations. The appeal of these organizations lay most of all in their 
promise to provide affordable fun and entertainment. But the party’s aim of uniting 
Socialist militants and feeding them with party propaganda about the class struggle 
was never far away. These events always had the agenda to foster a strong sense of 
group identity. Its sport association, with 700,000 members stated that: 


a working-class sportsperson cannot belong to a bourgeois association .... As a 
working-class sportsperson, you should only read the working-class press as it 
permanently provides you with everything you need to know. And if you become 
a sport fanatic then you should know that working-class sports, is only a means to 
an aim, to make the working class as a whole stronger and more flexible. The 
entire bourgeois sports movement is the opponent of the class-conscious working 
class. 


The SPD's efforts were mirrored by Socialist parties elsewhere. The PSI realized 
that rallying their followers was not just a matter of stern speeches at meetings and 
alarming articles in the party paper. It offered their followers entertainment and 
leisure, because also workers *want regattas, skating, swimming, mountain climb- 
ing, football, for all. Striving also for these pleasures is perfectly compatible with 
our programme." Indeed, organizing the free time of members and waging 
political propaganda were seen as two sides of the same coin and various initia- 
tives from ‘theatre of the people’ to ‘red cyclists' saw the light in an attempt also 
organize the social lives of their members. The Austrian Socialists had the 
advantage of dominating the city council of Vienna, making the capital an 
'experiment in working-class culture', with cultural organizations, newspapers, 
and even ‘Workers Olympics’. All these forms of working-class socializations 
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inside party organizations remained first and foremost male forms of politics in 
which earlier assumptions of the position of women in politics and society proved 
again hard to erase. Inside Socialist parties, women were often ‘typecast as 
"caring" auxiliaries’ rather than full-fledged members.'? 

The ‘integration party was no Socialist monopoly. Also Catholic parties 
increasingly aimed to turn their entire potential Catholic voter base into a 
dedicated army of party members and militants. The Centre Party, for instance, 
was explicitly highlighted by Neumann as a key example of this new party type. 
With increased fervour the Centre Party aimed to make itself less dependent on 
the Church. It had its own affiliated newspapers and intensified ties with Christian 
labour unions. It also invested in a youth wing with the specific goal to ‘introduce 
the Catholic youth to the tradition of the best time of political Catholicism’.”’ 
Likewise, Sturzo boasted at the first congress of the PPI in 1919 that the party’s 
office had already ‘approved 850 sections and 55,895 members’ in the few months 
since its founding alone. 106,000 members still waited for their registration to be 
completed. A year later, the number of members had surged to 250,000 while the 
party allied itself with Catholic trade unions, farmers associations, rural coopera- 
tives, and Catholic social clubs. In the party itself a women’s movement was 
founded. Twenty daily and fifty-one weekly affiliated newspapers were published 
to give the party a voice of its own in the Italian public debate." So although 
political Catholics lacked the party discipline of the Socialists and often made use 
of the Church’s organization, they too were professionalizing their organizations 
with the aim of rallying constantly their supporters to come to the rescue of the 
Catholic cause. 

The integration party offered enormous opportunities for political participa- 
tion. It gave its predominantly male members a feeling of comradeship and a sense 
of belonging. Years later, by-then greying veteran activists still fondly remembered 
the sense of excitement and solidarity of the party rallies of the Interwar era. 
Recalling the massive demonstrations of the French Socialist Party, one of its 
former militants still recalled four decades later vividly the excitement and 
brotherhood that he felt at the time, the packed metros to the centre, leading ‘at 
each station [to] smiles, friendly interactions, greeting newcomers who could 
easily guess the destination’, the ‘singing [of] the International and sometimes 
even the Marseillaise’. He recalled how party demos could be tiresome and harsh, 
leaving party members ‘frozen in February, or exhausted by the heat in July, coarse 
and speechless, our feet covered with a thick layer of dust’. But joining the party’s 
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activities always left them ‘happy with true joy, -as we] realized to have been 


militants again'.? 


As its main purpose was to foster a tight-knit community of militants inside party 
ranks, the integration party was focused mostly on itself and the question how it 
could defend the interests of its supporters. This allowed many people to partici- 
pate in the political process and boosted the esteem of parties as key organizations 
of mass democracy. But it was a slim basis for the stability of democracy at large. 
The integration party stood hostile towards political opponents and therefore 
divided already feeble postwar societies. And while relatively small in comparison 
to the growing violence of bands of veterans and other free corps that marked the 
streets of Interwar Europe, also the competition between Socialist and Catholics 
could turn violent. The already strong tradition of anti-Marxism of the Catholic 
parties was boosted by massive workers' protests and strikes. Socialists at times 
continued to inflame deeply rooted Catholic fears of intransigent anti-clericalism. 
In the harshly contested Italian elections of 1919 there were violent skirmishes 
between Socialists and Catholics.'* The Austrian Socialists had a fiercely anti- 
clerical agenda, claiming that ‘one cannot be a socialist and a Churchgoer at the 
same time’ and that ‘together with the classes, the altars must also fall'/^ It 
encouraged its followers to leave the Church and the number of people who 
actually did so tripled in the early 1920s. Together with Socialist displays of 
strength in demonstrations and strikes, this played into deeply rooted fears inside 
Catholic parties for what a potential take-over of power by the working class 
might mean for the rights of practising Catholics. 

This meant, in turn, that it was difficult for Socialists and Catholics to build on 
the other two aspects of the people's party: forging compromises with opposing 
parties in government and broadening the social basis of the supporters to counter 
polarization. Despite some successful attempts by the PPI and Centre Party to break 
out of their traditional constituencies, the Catholic parties depended most of all on 
middle-class and rural support outside the major cities. But the social base of Socialist 
parties was even less diverse. Despite long discussions in their parties on a more 
reformist (and, by implication, more socially inclusive) direction, most of them 
stayed at least nominally committed to the ultimate abolition of capitalism and 
conceived of themselves as parties for the industrial working-class first and foremost. 
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As such, their pre-1914 traditions fuelled the tensions that jeopardized juvenile 
democracies. Socialists had long been divided between revolutionaries and 
reformists, and their programmes testified to this tension. But the question 
whether to settle for reforms within the system or to push for more gained a 
new urgency as the revolutionary understanding of Marxism received an enor- 
mous boost from the Russian Revolution. For Vladimir Lenin, moderate socialism 
was discredited by its support of the War and its continuing compromises with 
bourgeois forces during four years of bloodshed. With his power at home secured, 
Lenin aimed to establish Communist dominance of the European Left. Western 
European Socialist parties that aspired to join the Comintern, the new organiza- 
tion of Communist parties led by the Russian one, should change their name and 
expel moderates from their midst. The inevitable consequence of the founding of 
the Comintern was a split in Socialist ranks across Europe. Sometimes this was heated 
but peaceful, such as at the congresses at Tours and Livorno where the French and 
Italian Communists split off from the Socialists. But this rupture could also be rather 
violent. In the chaos that followed the collapse ofthe German war effort and the exile 
of the emperor, the German Communist Party frequently clashed with Ebert, 
detesting his preference for parliamentary methods. Ebert’s government subse- 
quently crushed a Communist uprising in Berlin with the use of troops and the 
support of free corps, killing KPD-leaders Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht.!° 

Paradoxically, however, the rise of communism in Western Europe did not 
quash the debate between revolutionaries and reformists inside Socialist ranks, 
opening the road to moderation and a broader base. Rather, communism posed a 
direct challenge to the Socialist claim that they alone represented the interests of 
the working class. Precisely at the moment when Europe faced a massive strike 
wave around the turn of the 1920s, Socialist parties now suddenly faced a direct 
competitor for electoral support and membership cards. And as a result they 
became more eager to prove their working-class credentials and identity. The 
Austrian Socialist Party underlined this perfectly: only by veering to the far-left 
itself with its special blend of ‘Austro-Marxism’ did it manage to prevent the 
emergence of a viable Communist alternative to its hegemony in Vienna." Rather 
than moving towards the political centre and broadening their social base beyond 
the working-class, most Socialist parties thus emphasized their revolutionary 
credentials and working-class base even stronger than before. 


There were, however, some exceptions to this trend. The Swedish Workers Party 
successfully managed to complete of its transition into a people's party that had 
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already begun before 1914. This was mainly the achievement of its leader of the 
first hour, Hjalmar Branting. Initially following in the academic footsteps of his 
father, who was a professor, he changed track to become a journalist and Socialist 
organizer, even briefly spending time in prison because of his polemic writings. 
This did not make him a radical, however. Branting travelled to Germany when he 
was twenty-two to meet SPD-prominent Eduard Bernstein, aiming to convince 
the latter that Socialists should reach out to the middle classes. Branting's 
moderation was of lasting influence on the SAP, which was increasingly willing 
to work together with the kind of liberal and conservative parties that were 
detested by Socialists elsewhere. He repeatedly defended the reforms of capitalism, 
for instance when the SAP supported proposals to extend pension insurance and 
improve work protection. And he spoke with disdain of anti-system Socialists who 
preferred ideological purity over reforms and ‘said no because of a desire to make 
things better for the working classes! For my part, however, I believe such a tactic 
to be unworthy of a mass party. Instead, he preferred the politics of ‘common 
sense'.? The SAP won the first postwar Swedish elections and headed a coalition 
government with liberals under Branting's leadership. Marxist themes lost further 
ground, with the party foreswearing plans of far-reaching nationalization. It 
focused instead on public investment programmes, social security provisions, 
and corporatist arrangements between capital and labour. Branting advocated 
'the expansion of the party to a people's party' which turned Swedish society into a 
‘people’ s home’ without injustices and privileges.?° 

Such pleas to move beyond the mass integration party and broaden the social 
base of parties to strengthen democracy could also be heard among some 
Catholics. Sturzo’s ambition had always been to integrate the Catholics in the 
Italian nation rather than to keep them closed in their own subculture. He had 
already proposed the model of the ‘people’s party’ in Italy in a speech in his 
hometown on Christmas Eve 1905. To foster the integration of Italian Catholics in 
the liberal Italian state, a state which was established by stripping the Pope of all 
his worldly authority and territory, he argued that Catholics should not be 
represented by a party that was controlled by the Church and that was only 
concerned with the defence of its interests. Rather, he stated, ‘Catholics... must 
follow the example of other parties of national life. [But] not as armed defendants 
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of religious authority, but as representatives of a national popular tendency to 
develop a civic way of life.’ In other words, the party should enable Catholics to 
become part of the Italian nation as a whole. It should not represent them as a sub- 
group closed in itself waging opposition but should be open to all and collaborate 
with others to solve real day-to-day problems of Italians. Indeed, for him a 
narrowly defined conception of who the party stood for was irreconcilable with 
the greater objective of democracy and social justice.?! 

Sturzo established the PPI in early 1919 with this objective at heart. The PPI 
was, in Sturzo’s views, a ‘party of Catholics’ rather than a ‘Catholic party’, 
because, ‘the two terms are antithetical: Catholicism is religion, it is universal. 
The party is political, it is division.” At the party's first congress in Bologna in 
1919, he asserted that ‘from the start we have prevented that religion was our 
political doctrine and we have aimed to make clear that we are a party that works 
for the public life of the nation’.?* Only one of the party programme's key points 
referred to Catholicism. For Sturzo, the PPI should become a party firmly 
committed to political as well as socioeconomic reform, such as land redistri- 
bution among peasants. This served to enhance the interclass character of the 
party, which initially also drew support from workers and peasants across the 
Italian north. 

With a similar objective at heart, French Catholics united in the Popular 
Democratic Party (PDP) in 1924.°* Just like Sturzo (who was involved in the 
founding of the PDP), the party presented itself as a ‘party of Catholics' rather 
than a deliberately Catholic party. It prided itself on its unconditional support of 
the republic and its rejection of the various nationalist and far-right groups which 
prided themselves on their Catholic faith too, most notably the Action Francaise. 
Although conservative in its political views, this firmly set the PDP apart from the 
many attempts to wed Catholic politics to a reactionary and authoritarian trad- 
ition. Indeed, despite all its divisions, the PDD 'represented a break with the 
tradition... which assimilated Catholics to the politics of the right ^? Still, the 
PDP won only few votes. This was a reason for major concern, especially when 
the political climate in France polarized further. It appeared that precisely its aim 
to have a broad appeal also made it vulnerable. 'How is it possible that despite a 
programme that perfectly suits the political opportunities we cannot find a way to 
have a more decisive influence on the affairs of the country?', Francisque Gay, one 
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of the PDP-leaders and editors of its newspaper L’Aube, asked.?* He concluded 
that it was impossible to keep the diverse potential base of French Catholicism 
together as 'some went to the Popular Democrats, others went further to the Left, 
others to the Right, many have left’.”” This meant that in parliament, people with 
who sought to unite Catholic and republican convictions were scattered across at 
least six parliamentary factions, while, Gay asserted, if they were able to form a 
single movement this would be of major significance for French Catholicism and 
the republic as such. Such a group: 


of undisputed republicanism, of an asserted social spirit, where a left wing, at 
least, would not be afraid of adopt the most boldly democratic solutions, while a 
right wing would be concerned above all not to break contact with these Catholic 
masses who must provide the vast majority. What would not be the attraction of 
this supergroup? Its importance on the electoral plan and on the parliamentary 
plan would increase from legislature to legislature. It could, it should be in a few 
years the strongest group of all the Parliament.?? 


However, despite the efforts to rally such a diverse base behind the ideals of the 
party, the PDP remained stuck at about 4 per cent of the vote. It showed how small 
the margins for such a people's party were in the highly polarized climate of the 
day. With about 20 per cent of the vote, the PPI’s electoral success was greater, but 
while Sturzo might have been an early pioneer in conceptualizing the people's 
party, inside the PPI his views were always controversial. A significant part of the 
Catholic movement was not so much concerned with political democracy, but 
with fighting socialism and protecting confessional interests. Already at the first 
party congress, Sturzo's aim to define the party as non-religious was challenged by 
many who saw the party as strictly Catholic. One prominent party organizer 
stated that ‘when it comes to finding the best way to be Catholic, we only 
acknowledge one master: the Church.... We are the party that best responds to 
the spirit and tendency of the majority of Italian Catholics .?? 

It showed that the ideal of the people's party was difficult to maintain in a time 
of big social tensions and polarization. But there were still people who considered 
it vital for the strengthening of democracy, even in the place where such polar- 
ization ran arguably deepest and political extremism of the Left and Right was 
particularly strong: Germany. Also here, some Catholics and Socialists aimed to 
turn the mass integration parties with their narrowly defined body of followers 
into people's parties that stood open for all. For a moment after the War, it seemed 
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as if the SPD went precisely in this direction. Under Ebert’s government, the party 
worked together with liberals and the Centre Party and praised and practised 
moderation. The securing of parliamentary democracy with the adoption of the 
Weimar constitution seemed an aim in itself and the aspiration of a Socialist 
revolution lost appeal. Ebert stated briefly after the proclamation of the republic in 
November 1918 that ‘the revolution has been accomplished'?? Without the 
Communists and the radical Left-wing break-away group of the Independent 
Socialists in its ranks, the SPD adopted a new party programme which expressed 
the ambition to reach out to middle-class groups. 

This appeal to break out from the working-class straitjacket reflected the 
economic dynamism of the time. After the German government brought the 
hyperinflation of the early 1920s under control, the economic recovery opened 
prospects of upward social mobility for many workers. This seemed to contradict 
the Marxist prediction that the proletariat would be ever more numerous and ever 
poorer. One prominent SPD-intellectual therefore warned his party fellows that 
despite that ‘we have all been raised with the expectation of an ever-growing 
workers army’, the future might prove this Marxist prediction wrong. He calcu- 
lated that the number of industrial workers in Germany rose by 12 per cent since 
1907, but the number of white-collar workers grew by 111 per cent. For him, this 
meant that the society sharply divided in classes slowly gave way to a society ‘of a 
few large and homogeneous classes’, or, in other words, a middle-class society.?! 

The Socialist concern with these new middle classes was important for more 
than electoral reasons. Reaching out to these groups was important to build the 
kind of cross-class alliances that diminished polarization and stabilized democ- 
racy. This was, at least, the conviction of the most eloquent and enthusiastic 
advocate of the people’s party ideal in SPD ranks: Wilhelm Sollmann. Sollmann 
came from a humble background of small brewers. With his family in financial 
trouble for much of his youth and him therefore being unable to finish high 
school, Sollmann was a typical example of Socialist emancipation. He educated 
himself in the evening hours in the People's Library of Cologne, where he got to 
know Socialist politicians. As a gifted orator and organizer, he swiftly made a 
career in the SPD and rose through its ranks as a youth organizer, journalist, and 
parliamentarian. Even during the political heat of the revolution of November 
1918, when he was still a modest local politician in Cologne, he presented the SPD 
as a party that also cared for the interests of the middle class. Together with the 
mayor of the city, Centre Party politician Konrad Adenauer, he worked to defuse 
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tensions between Socialist protestors and the military during the height of the 
crisis that followed the armistice. 

Sollmann’s concern with avoiding polarization was central to his understand- 
ing of democracy.’” He argued that parties that only represented one social group, 
such as the working class, put democracy at risk. They sharpened political 
divisions and exacerbated social tensions. He therefore explicitly welcomed 
Catholics in the SPD, because, for him, it did not matter whether you fought 
inequality in the name of Marx, or ‘în the name of Jesus or Francis of Assisi’. Only 
if the SPD reached beyond the working class, it could truly contribute to the 
stabilization of Weimar democracy. The SPD should become what he called a 
‘social democratic people’s party’ and should display more patriotism and nation- 
alism to prevent that this was the monopoly of the nationalist right. Sollmann was 
also one of the leading forces behind the Reichsbanner organization that aimed to 
forge a cross-party coalition to defend the Weimar constitution against right-wing 
and left-wing extremes. Democracy’s defence should always come before narrow 
party interests. 

Sollmann was convinced that the legacy of the SPD’s anti-system identity, 
crafted carefully during the German empire, impeded the transformation into 
such a people's party. The party had always built its identity on flatly rejecting the 
economic and political order of the country and before 1914 had never taken on 
any responsibility. It was easy to fall back on these old habits, especially when the 
new moderate course did not immediately produce results: the SPD was punished 
hard in the elections of 1920 and it preferred opposition in the coming years. But 
for Sollmann it was the task of the SPD to ‘push back all doubts about the value of 
democracy among the working-class’ and this could only be done by ‘a will to 
power in democracy’, or, in other words, by taking government responsibility.?* 
Sollmann sharply criticized those who ‘in Germany, in particular in working 
class circles, prefer to vote a party whose members promise not to hold public 
office until their death’. Instead, the party should embrace government responsi- 
bility, and the compromises with opponents that were necessarily part of it, 
wholeheartedly, and ‘to be ready to enter coalitions that serve democratic and 
social progress’. 

Sollmann’s plea for the people’s party in the SDP was echoed by that of an 
influential voice inside the Centre Party at the same time: Adam Stegerwald. 
Stegerwald came also of modest background, and originally was a carpenter by 
profession. He made a quick career in the Christian trade unions and then became 
the face of the left wing of the Centre Party. Just as Sollmann had observed that the 
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strict oppositional and working-class character of his party was an obstacle to the 
stabilization of Weimar democracy, Stegerwald aimed to abandon the specific 
Catholic nature of his own party. He argued for a union of Catholics and 
Protestants in the same party to strengthen democracy? But his plans went 
further than that and included alliances between social groups under the wings 
of the Centre Party. For Stegerwald it was a ‘a big construction error’ that ‘party 
life is made by agrarian and middle-class views’. He warned that ‘we need a 
different party atmosphere in many ways .... The goals of the Centre Party should 
be as follows: as political party it should focus its work and thinking on the 
tasks of the state and its inner- and outer requirements. As party of the political 
centre it should search for a balance of voters of both conservative and liberal 
conviction....If it embraces all sections [of the population] it will have the 
character of a people's party.’””° This also meant that the party should take a 
different stance on the Socialists. Although before 1914, the ‘Socialist working 
class has matured against the people, bourgeois society and the state’ these days 
were over, and now ‘the working-class is ever more a decisive part of the German 
people’. This means that Germany ‘needs a different relationship between workers 
and employers’, based on ‘shared interests’.*” 

So while Stegerwald’s plea for an interconfessional party had already been made 
before, he went now far beyond that: the Centre party should leave the days of the 
Culture Wars behind and no longer put religion at the first place. Instead, social 
policies and the strengthening of democracy were more important, because ‘we 
must aim for the stabilization of our party system. Such a consolidation of our 
party system is only possible by means of a moderate party... which has a deep 
and broad basis among voters’, he stated. This new party should be ‘a strong 
Christian-national party of the centre'?? Indeed, Stegerwald argued that ‘the 
special goal of the Centre Party should be... to bring voters together'?? In other 
words, just like Sollmann, he believed that only broad-based people’s parties could 
stabilize democracy. If the Centre Party failed to transform itself in this direction 
‘there will be no re-emergence of Germany, but, on the contrary, new fuel will pile 
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up, new tensions will arise, and these will finish with a huge explosion’, Stegerwald 
predicted gloomily.*? 


Post-war Europe was a place of many political experiments. But while the radical 
new plans for a new order of the Communists and Fascists generated most 
attention, the attempts of people like Stegerwald and Sollmann to put forward 
the people's party as a solution to the ills of democracy were actually equally 
revolutionary. They contested the ethnic understanding of the people's party, such 
as put forward by the nationalists of the German National People's Party. And 
against the traditional proponents of the mass integration party, they provide a 
far-sighted vision on how the role of parties in a democratic party-state could, and 
should, be radically different than before 1914. Not only mobilizing and rallying 
their followers and contesting those in power but opening to new groups and 
broadening their support base to ease social tensions and compromise with 
adversaries were now essential to stabilize and legitimize democracy. 

But outside Sweden and Denmark (and, to a lesser extent, Belgium and the 
Netherlands) the pleas to turn mass integration parties into people's parties and 
broaden their base were mostly in vain. Those who understood the function of 
their parties in more traditional terms still held the best cards while those 
understandings were also dominant among the rank-and-file. For a moment, 
the economic prospects were slightly brighter, but in the eyes of many Socialists, 
the recovery seemed to benefit most of all established economic elites. Real change 
in the form of workers control of factory management, redistribution of income 
(or land), or large-scale nationalizations failed to occur. Maybe, they reasoned, 
moderation had brought them too little tangible results. This was at least the view 
of many Austrian Socialists, who veered strongly to the Left after they ended up in 
opposition in 1920. And it was also the conviction of many German Socialists, 
who asked veteran Karl Kautsky, author of the staunchly anti-capitalist parts of 
the Erfurt programme of 1891, to draw up a blueprint for a new party programme 
that should celebrate the reunification between SPD and the Independent Socialist 
Party. With it, the SPD turned away from its earlier opening to the middle classes 
and replaced any such references with classic Marxist notions about the class 
struggle and sketched doom scenarios for capitalism. The party's base was far 
from ready to embrace plans such as those of Sollmann.*! 
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At the same time, Catholic parties, fearful of the Socialist advance at the ballot 
box, also became increasingly assertive in their defence of confessional identities. 
With the rise of fascism and the growing violent clashes between Socialists and 
Fascists in Italy, Sturzo’s views of a broad non-confessional party were increas- 
ingly challenged by the more conservative Catholic wing in his party (as well as by 
the Vatican). But also elsewhere the Pope did not hesitate to put pressure on 
Catholic party leaders by rallying his supporters to the rescue of Church interests. 
He struck a series of concordats with Western European governments that aimed 
to secure Vatican influence, and boosted a Catholic social movement, the Catholic 
Action, that often competed with Catholic parties for members, which meant that 
the Catholic identity of these parties became stronger. Illustrative of this trend was 
that the Centre Party let a government fall over a classic Culture Wars issue: the 
school question.? And while the Christian Socials elected Ignaz Seipel, a conser- 
vative priest, as its leader, the Centre Party gained an increasingly conservative 
and confessional image when, in a run-off election in 1928, it chose the priest 
Ludwig Kaas over the other candidate, Stegerwald, as its new party leader.” 

In short, despite the airing of far-reaching ideas to transform mass parties 
into people's parties with a much broader social base, the continuities with the 
pre-war era deeply influenced the course of politics in the 1920s. Many Socialists 
and Catholics were not willing to adopt blueprints of the people's party as 
articulated by people like Sturzo, Gay, Sollmann, and Stegerwald. After some 
initial openings in this direction, the Socialists and Catholics reverted to their 
roots as mass parties. At the same time, dissatisfaction with parliamentary gov- 
ernment in general, and parties in particular, grew. The largest European democ- 
racies increasingly seemed to enter a vicious circle. Ideological traditions and 
social divisions fuelled polarization; polarization fuelled governmental instability, 
which, in turn, contributed to further broad dissatisfaction with party politics and 
parliamentary government, stimulated by sabotage from the extremist parties on 
the wings of the political spectrum. Fearing the consequences of searching for 
compromise, the Socialist and Catholic mass parties defined their own role more 
narrowly by representing their core supporters in order not to alienate them 
further, and this further dented the prospects of strengthening governmental 
stability and putting forward policy proposals to combat the steep economic, 
social, and (geo-)political challenges of the time. 
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3 
Crisis and Collapse 


The People’s Party in the Clash of Competing 
Conceptions of Mass Politics 


Despite passionate pleas for the value of the people’s party in times of growing 
polarization and violence, party leaders of the Catholic and Socialist mass parties 
mostly continued to cherish their original identities and traditions. Especially 
under pressure it seemed as if they resorted to their early roots: defending the 
interests of their core supporters. This not only damaged the prospects of broader 
social coalitions that could foster a climate of social reconciliation. It also had 
substantial consequences for the ability of parties to compromise and govern with 
opposing parties. Fragile pragmatic alliances between Socialists and Catholics 
were replaced by antagonisms, which became bigger as the decade proceeded 
and government instability became endemic. The governments in Weimar 
Germany and Austria seldom lasted longer than a year, while the final adminis- 
trations of liberal Italy had a lifetime of only several months. France hardly did 
better. Especially after the economic crisis in the late 1920s, the country suffered 
‘extreme governmental instability! One administration in Paris even fell after 
barely a week. 

After the previous chapter discussed the ability of parties to rally people from 
below and the inability to do so in a way that moved beyond their traditional 
support base of workers and Catholics, this chapter turns first to the other aspect 
in which Interwar mass parties failed to transform into people’s parties: seeing 
opponents as democratic equals rather than existential adversaries, striking diffi- 
cult compromises with them, and taking on government responsibility. This 
inability to transform parties in the direction of compromise and collaboration 
was clear from the start, especially in Italy. But it became more pressing and 
widespread towards the end of the 1920s and during the 1930s, when a deepening 
economic crisis and growing geopolitical tensions pitted parties against each other 
and raised the (electoral) costs of compromise further still. This boosted feelings of 
democratic fatigue, even among people and groups who had first, however 
reluctantly, supported the new democratic order. The willingness to compromise 
waned further when democracy was put most severely to the test, as instances of 
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democratic collapse in Italy, Austria, and Germany testify. The people’s party 
seemed to have lost in a clash between competing conceptions of mass politics, in 
which either the mass party model (possibly allied in a Popular Front to defend 
democracy), or the authoritarian version of it in the guise of the Nazi and Fascist 
parties had brighter prospects. 


The reluctance of parties to commit fully to a governing role in Interwar Europe 
counted especially for the Socialist parties. Most of them preferred ideological 
purity over the compromises inherent to government. The French Socialist leader 
Léon Blum captured the ambivalent feelings on governing of many Socialists 
inside and outside France. Blum was the son of a well-off Parisian entrepreneur 
and first made his name as a scholar and writer before, at the age of almost 50, 
he emerged at the top of his party. Blum always saw himself, in his own words, 
as a 'referee' between the reformist and revolutionary wings of the French 
Socialists.” He united both in his own person, acting as editor-in-chief of the party's 
newspaper that directly spoke to militants, and as chair of the parliamentary group. 
Blum wanted at all costs to avoid another rift in party after the split with the 
Communists had cost the Socialists most of their funds, members, and officials. 
This careful balancing act between revolution and moderation was a continuing 
challenge for Blum, especially when it came to the SFIO's willingness to govern. 
Blum argued under what conditions Socialist participation in a government 
coalition was justified, making a distinction between the ‘conquest’ of power 
and the ‘exercise’ of power. The conquest of power was for Blum ‘revolutionary’, 
a ‘total take-over of power’ that ‘preceded the transformation of the regime of 
property’, or, in other words, the abolition of capitalism. It could only be based on 
a Socialist majority in parliament. But as such a situation was extremely unlikely, 
he also presented an alternative: the ‘exercise of power’. This was a strictly 
‘parliamentary action’ with reforms inside capitalism rather than its abolition as 
their aim.’ But the SFIO would only engage in the ‘exercise’ of power if it was the 
largest party in a coalition. So while Blum claimed to explain when Socialist 
participation in government was justified, he actually spelled out mostly reasons 
not to govern. This should preserve the SFIO's claim that they, rather than the 
Communists, were the only true working-class party of France. Throughout the 
1920s, the SFIO rebuffed various offers of cabinet participation by the Radical 
Party, because allying with bourgeois parties was, in the words of Blum's fellow 
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leader Paul Faure, like ‘wasting your last bullet in a battle that would not even be 
yours and in which socialism would be discredited’.* 

The French Socialist Party’s reluctance to govern with so-called bourgeois 
parties was emblematic for other major Socialist parties. They all adopted their 
own version of the ‘Blum doctrine’. The German Socialists showed this reluctance 
when they referred to Socialist participation in government after 1927 as merely a 
‘tactical decision’. They were only willing to join the government if ‘its support 
among the public and in the Reichstag gives assurance that it will be able to 
achieve specified goals which are in the interest of the working class’. Similarly, 
the Austrian Socialist Party harboured growing misgivings about governing with 
the Catholics. Renner warned his party comrades that ‘this is absolutely not the 
moment to enter the government’, because ‘we will not allow that the blame for 
the total moral, political and economic collapse will be put on the shoulders of the 
social democrats’.® 

The reluctance of parties to embrace taking on governmental responsibility 
reflected their reluctance to accept structural compromises. And because espe- 
cially willingness to compromise was so vital for the viability of democracy, this 
was a major concern of contemporary observers. One of these observers was 
Friedrich von Wieser, a former Austrian Finance Minister, and the éminence 
grise of the famous Viennese school of economics. His hometown Vienna pro- 
vided arguably a perfect window on the diverging fortunes of democracy in 
Europe. The former grandiose metropolis of the multinational Habsburg empire 
was reduced to the status of capital of a juvenile and increasingly flagging republic. 
The increasingly violent polarization between Socialists and Catholics and its 
shaky parliamentary institutions were perhaps emblematic for the situation in 
Italy before 1922, and for contemporary Germany, and, to some extent, France as 
well. But, Von Wieser noted, it contrasted sharply with the more muted political 
climate in the Low Countries or Scandinavia. Von Wieser concluded that this 
contrast had little to do with formal rules of the game alone. With the notable 
exception of Britain, almost all of Europe lived under parliamentary government 
with universal (male) suffrage with an electoral system of proportional represen- 
tation. So, he argued, the explanation for the difference in democratic stability lay 
not in the rules of the game, but in the behaviour of its players: political parties. In 
many unstable democracies, he noticed, ‘leaders and masses are not sufficiently 
mature to build true “state parties”. They have not overcome the type of the 
interest party.” 
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The concern for the absence of parties that somehow managed to overcome 
their pre-1914 traditions as anti-system forces was broadly shared among political 
observers in the 1920s. They deplored the mass party that saw itself as the 
spokesperson of a narrowly defined group of people with the same religion or 
social class and they juxtaposed it with the ‘state party’ that allegedly governed 
with the best interest of the nation at large at heart. For some, like Von Wieser, 
this sentiment revealed a certain nostalgia for pre-1914 politics in which the 
power of the state was controlled by a small elite, a ‘state party’, indeed. This 
guaranteed governmental stability. Even though in the age of mass democracy, an 
elitist ‘state party’ was obsolete, its quality of providing government stability 
should somehow be preserved. Even if they did not use the term people’s party, 
this implied that the party-state required parties that governed democracy in a 
cohesive way by striking deals with opponents were badly needed to turn the tide. 

One of the most articulate advocates of this view was still Preuß. Preuß was 
widely considered the father of the Weimar constitution and he served as interior 
minister during the German revolution. After 1919, he retired from the political 
frontline and worked as a legal scholar. He remained, however firmly committed 
to the defence of the constitution, and was active for the same Reichsbanner 
organization to which Sollmann also rallied. Preuß continued to write about 
politics and to air his concerns about the problems of the Weimar republic. He 
blamed parties for failing to live up to the requirements that mass democracy put 
on them. He also held the pre-1914 mass party tradition responsible for this. 
Preuß argued that regimes before the War might have been far from democratic, 
but they provided governmental stability. Mass parties were relegated to oppos- 
ition and could therefore evade responsibility; they had 'influence without respon- 
sibility.? They could exist just ‘for their own sake’, because ‘in the authoritarian 
regime, the opposition by matter of principle cannot govern"? He blamed the 
instability of the Weimar republic on the fact that parties failed to overcome this 
attitude. But his analysis could be applied much more widely. It counted for the 
Socialist and to a lesser extent Catholic parties of Germany and Austria. But it is 
easy to see that it also counted for countries without an authoritarian regime 
before 1914, such as Italy or France. Here, too, the mass parties failed to live up to 
the expectations which the new system put on them, and this was problematic 
because as 'the parliamentary system is completely focused on political parties, 
political parties must be completely focused on parliamentary government. They 
are no longer there for the sake of themselves, but only instruments to build a 
parliamentary government’, Preuß concluded.'? 
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The frustration of Preuß with the failure of parties to provide cohesive 
government and to meet the requirements of the party-state reflected comments 
of contemporaries elsewhere. Just before the Fascist March on Rome, Ambrosini 
also blamed the problems of the party-state in Italy on the failure of Socialist and 
Catholic parties to build a stable government despite their recent successful efforts 
to make parties the centrepiece of the democratic order. He remarked that ‘the 
public and the same politicians who voted for the [electoral] reform did not 
understand its consequences’, namely that the postwar reforms ‘do not repre- 
sent only a change of electoral procedure, but a profound innovation of the 
concept of political representation and the functioning of the parliamentary 
regime ... political parties become, or tend to become, the core of political and 
parliamentary life?.!* 


There were plenty of outright and outspoken critics of the new democratic order, 
who often had authoritarian ambitions. But dissatisfaction with democracy seeped 
in more widely. Also among Catholic and Socialist politicians their traditional 
ambiguity about the ultimate value of parliamentary democracy resurfaced now 
that its problems became much more prevalent, and the optimism of the imme- 
diate postwar era quickly evaporated. This ambiguity towards parliamentary 
institutions thereby proved to be another pre-war tradition that was hard to 
erase, and further complicated the forging of compromises for parties within the 
framework of increasingly feeble parliamentary institutions. 

This counted certainly for some prominent Socialists. The French Socialists, 
and their general secretary Paul Faure in particular, displayed a profound dislike 
for the rules and institutions of parliament. At every congress, party members 
pointed critically to the danger of compromising with the 'system' and despised 
the way political elites were allegedly detached from ordinary citizens.'? They even 
adopted a motion that stated that any rapprochement with the government ‘will 
not have the slightest success. The SFIO will remain a party of the class struggle 
and of opposition’.'* The SPD, in turn, on the one hand presented itself as the 
guardian of the Weimar constitution and displayed its dislike of any revolutionary 
pretensions (Ebert hated revolution "like sin’, he once admitted and very much 
saw himself as the personification of the Grand Coalition that had brought the 
Weimar Republic to life).'* But on the other hand, the tendency of leading SPD 
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politicians to distinguish between ‘real’ and mere ‘bourgeois’ democracy, as they 
had done before 1914, persisted. They still emphasized that ‘democracy belongs 
historically and sociologically to the working class’.!* Along the same lines, the 
Austrian Socialists played a semantic game on their commitment to the same 
parliamentary institutions that they had designed only a few years before. Echoing 
the SPD, they stated that ‘we aspire to take control of the republic, not with the 
aim of overcoming democracy, but with the aim of making democracy into the 
service of the working-class’. Meeting in Linz in 1926 for their annual party 
congress, the party adopted a new programme that declared that ‘the history of 
the democratic republic is the history of a class struggle between the bourgeoisie and 
working class over the control of the republic. Collaboration between the two was 
impossible, ‘because of the contradictions of capitalism’. If its bourgeois enemies 
thwarted the construction of a socialist society after a Socialist election victory, 
the party would launch a ‘counter revolution’ as it would then be evident that ‘the 
working class can only conquer the state by means of a civil war'.'^ The Socialists 
soon prepared for this. While the Christian Socials reinforced ties with the para- 
military Heimwehr movement, the Socialist defence organization was ‘militarized’ 
into a paramilitary unit and soon numbered almost 100,000 members." They all 
had the duty to ‘protect the party and other proletarian organizations’. In times of 
danger, they should ‘march as quickly as possible’ to the several arms depots that the 
league possessed, as the instructions for its members stated. 

Such ambiguity about the ultimate value of parliamentary institutions fed 
reluctance towards seeking compromises with opposing parties. As democracy, 
in this view, centred on the ability of parties to mobilize their supporters and 
strengthen their sense of social or cultural identity, compromise was seen as a sign 
of weakness. This conviction was prevalent among Socialists in Germany and 
Italy, also when their democracies were already on the brink (or over it). Benito 
Mussolini became prime minister in October 1922 at the head of a coalition 
between Liberals, Nationalists, Fascists, and two PPI-ministers who joined on a 
personal title. But because PPI was deeply divided and the Catholics and the PSI 
still held a parliamentary majority between them, especially Turati argued that the 
PSI should ally with the PPI to try and oust Mussolini.'” Turati talked about 
'a common ground not just of defence but of constructive action of democratic 
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energies’ that PPI and Socialist politicians shared and that they should use to 
contest Mussolini.” While as the party's founder Turati’s voice still carried 
weight, most of the PSI could not overcome its traditional rejection of governing 
in a bourgeois setting. They believed that greater working-class resilience was the 
best response to fascism. The leader of the PSI accused Turati of betraying the 
working class by proposing to govern with the Catholics, while ‘we, rather than 
ceasing to be socialists, continue to be ourselves.... Collaboration would change 
us into a social democratic party. Joining the government means being caught in 
the bourgeois net.” Turati and his followers were expelled from the PSI. 

The situation in which the SPD had to decide how to reconcile its ultimate 
commitment to the working-class with taking government responsibility in a time 
when the Nazis mobilized against democracy was arguably even more difficult. 
Suffering a trauma after its punishment at the polls in 1920, the SPD had promised 
only to return to government if it could start an ambitious social reform pro- 
gramme. But when the SPD emerged victorious at the 1928 elections the window 
for such a programme had already closed. The Communists and Nazis made 
inroads at the elections resulting in a deeply divided parliament. The SPD’s only 
option was a so-called Grand Coalition with moderate liberals and the Centre 
Party. Amid the economic slump of the late 1920s, the SPD’s coalition partners 
then proposed cuts in the duration and coverage of a landmark unemployment 
insurance which had only recently been adopted. This had repercussions inside 
the SPD too, precisely because with soaring unemployment, social security was for 
them more badly needed than ever. This pitted Socialists who emphasized gov- 
ernment responsibility against those who called upon the party to remain faithful 
to its working-class roots and ideals.” Ever more Socialists argued that only by 
returning to their roots could the SPD turn the tide, regain popular support, and 
stem the rise of Nazism. The editor of the SPD-magazine Vorwärts wrote that if 
the SPD faced the choice between taking government responsibility or staying true 
its working-class constituency ‘our decision would be in no doubt. The party 
would have to act on the principle that “party and government are two, but party 
and trade union movement are one and indivisible”’.”” Such views became 
stronger once the SPD felt constrained to support, or ‘tolerate’ a government led 
by Centre Party-politician Heinrich Brüning as the only alternative was a govern- 
ment that included the Nazis. One influential voice asserted that the only way to 
‘overcoming the Nazis and the fascist danger [is] by a radical alteration of the 
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previous course of the Party. This would mean a policy which pays no heed 
to coalitions, but campaigns directly for the proletarian demands, as the only 
means to overcome the crisis and unite the masses around the banner of Social 
Democracy. 

The same dynamic of moving away from the centre was visible among Catholic 
politicians. Although he had previously rejected the idea, Sturzo considered that 
some form of collaboration between PPI and PSI might be needed to avoid a 
Fascist grasp of power. He met regularly with Turati over the course of the 
summer of 1922 to explore such opportunities. Sturzo found some support for 
his views inside the PPI, for instance with his eventual successor Alcide de 
Gasperi, who argued that ‘no one could deny that the entrance of a party as 
numerous and strong as the Socialists in constitutional life would be of great 
historical importance...and would make the work of reconstruction easier’.”° 
However, the majority of the party moved in the other direction, towards opening 
up to the possibility of some form of understanding with Mussolini’s movement. 
Moreover, the Vatican also moved quickly against any such initiatives, prohibiting 
the local clergy from being active as militants for the party.”° By the autumn of 
1922, the right wing of the PPI supported the idea of ending the perpetual 
government instability by supporting a coalition government led by Mussolini. 
Sturzo appealed to his party fellows to ‘untie’ themselves from Mussolini, as he 
called it, before it was too late. He denounced the Fascist regime with its ‘absolute 
conception of the deification of the nation and the state’.”” But this was to no avail. 
Mussolini’s government moved forward with the introduction of an electoral law 
that should enable him to perpetuate his rule. In the crucial vote, most PPI MPs 
abstained while others voted in favour. Sturzo was forced to resign as party leader. 

The shifting stance of the PPI showed that the growing suspicion to parlia- 
mentary democracy and deeply seated anti-Marxism also lived among those who 
had actively contributed to the installation of democratic institutions. The 
Austrian Chancellor Ignaz Seipel was a scholar and priest who turned to politics 
in the final days of the First World War and played an important role in the 
transition from empire to republic as minister in Renner’s first government. After 
the break between Christian Socials and Socialists in 1920, he dominated Austrian 
politics of the decade, as the undisputed leader of the Christian Social Party and 
long-time Chancellor. But his affection for democracy did not grow on him during 
his time in office. When the Austrian republic celebrated its tenth birthday, Seipel 
found that there was little reason for celebration. He argued that people cherished 
too high expectations of democracy in 1918 as they projected ‘whatever possible 
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hopes on the word democracy in our state’. It was now clear that all that remained 
was ‘disenchantment’. As with other political Catholics, criticism on political 
parties occupied a prominent place in his explanations for this sudden change 
of sentiment. He even argued that popular dissatisfaction with democracy would 
be greater ‘the stronger the position of parties in a democracy is'?? Party leaders 
and functionaries were not directly responsible to the people and cared for their 
own interests. This counted in particular ‘when the party is not actually a party, 
but an economic organization or representation of a class’.”” 

Thus, the Christian Social Party went increasingly in authoritarian directions, 
fuelled by the polarization with the Socialists. Seipel's successor and former party 
fellow Engelbert Dollfuss made use of the political deadlock to suspend parliament 
and prepare a new constitution which should turn Austria into an authoritarian 
Catholic state where elected representatives were replaced by cultural, religious, 
and economic representatives. Dollfuss's assault on the constitution was the 
backdrop of the start of the short Austrian Civil War between Socialists and 
Catholics.?? After securing victory, Dollfuss's government banned his competitors, 
executed leading Socialists, and imprisoned others, including Kreisky and 
Renner.” He then continued with his controversial plans for a new constitution, 
which was adopted symbolically on the 1st of May 1934. He thereby not only 
challenged the Socialist monopoly on the meaning of Labour Day, but also made 
the ratification coincide with a new concordat between Vienna and the Pope to 
give a Catholic halo to his regime. 

In this way, anti-Marxism, lingering misgivings regarding parliamentarianism, 
and anti-party sentiments formed a toxic cocktail on which many political 
Catholics now projected authoritarian solutions? This was also visible with 
many Centre Party politicians, among whom feelings of dissatisfaction with the 
Weimar republic and everything it stood for grew quickly after the failure of the 
Grand Coalition with the SPD. One prominent Centre Party politician remarked 
that year that ‘everyone feels the weakness and impotence of our system of 
government. I have had the opinion for a long time that the parliament is not 
able to solve our domestic problems. If it were possible to have a dictatorship for 
ten years, I would wish for it.?? After 1930, the Centre Party practically governed 
alone, first with Brüning, who aimed for revision of the constitution in an 
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authoritarian direction and a sharp reduction of state spending.”* He increasingly 
sought solutions for the problems of government outside parliament, most of all 
in the presidential emergency powers that the constitution provided for. Many 
conservative politicians, inside and outside the Centre Party, believed they could 
end the factious politics and harness Hitler by bringing him into government. This 
would also provide a bulwark against the perceived assertiveness of the Socialists 
and Communists, whom they feared might soon join forces now that the SPD 
veered further to the left. Centre Party leader Kaas stated that ‘there are 12 million 
Germans in the Right-wing opposition and 13.5 in the Left. The Left could unify at 
any moment, and it is going to be a long, cold winter. The NSDAP must be 
brought into government now."? This then happened in January 1933, and just as 
the PPI before, the Centre Party was with a mix of bullying and false promises 
lured to support Hitler’s assault on the constitution. 

Of course, the reluctance of Socialists and Catholics to work together to defend 
democratic institutions was not the only cause of the democratic breakdown in 
Italy, Austria, or Germany. Many other factors, both more short-term and long- 
term, both domestic and international, were at play. And there were many other 
actors who bore responsibility, in the first place, of course, the Fascists and Nazis 
whose attack on democratic institutions inside parliament and on the streets was 
ruthless. But the inability of the Socialists and Catholics to forge structural 
compromises played a large role too. Instead of moving to the centre, mass parties 
went further to the margins, feeding the growing polarization and governmental 
instability which preceded the Fascist March on Rome, Dollfuss’s assault on the 
republican constitution, or Hitler’s take-over of power. As such, this tendency of 
the Catholic and Socialist mass parties towards mutual distrust, reluctance to 
embrace government responsibility, and aversion to compromise revealed longer 
traditions suspicious of parliamentary democracy and a narrow conception of the 
role of parties in the political process which prioritized ideological purity over 
compromise. 


The take-over by Mussolini in Italy was initially regarded as an exception that 
could be ignored (of course not for far-right groups willing to emulate his March 
on Rome elsewhere). But by the time democracy collapsed in Germany and 
Austria, there was growing alarm among politicians in other Western European 
countries that the destruction of democracy there might be replicated elsewhere. 
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Mass politics seemed to take the shape of a virulent and increasingly violent clash 
between mass parties in their either class-based or authoritarian-nationalist fash- 
ion, with the latter now having the upper hand. In any case, in this clash, the 
model of the people’s party seemed to be losing out, squeezed by more radical 
alternatives. 

In the face of the rise of fascism and Nazism Catholic and Socialist Party leaders 
outside Germany, Italy, and Austria reconsidered their strategies. Political Catholics 
in Belgium and the Netherlands had initially veered to the right as a response to the 
economic crisis of the late 1920s and early 1930s. But ultimately, and in contrast to 
the Centre Party, they confirmed their commitment to parliamentary institutions. 
In Belgium, after some of those were initially tempted by far-right groups such as 
the Rexists, they declared that the Catholic party there had ‘never been a confes- 
sional party. Its mission is not of a religious, but a political character’.”” The Roman 
Catholic State Party in the Netherlands increasingly stressed that it was concerned 
with public welfare and well-being and the general interest, rather than only with 
Catholic rights and slowly opened up to collaboration with the Socialist Party. 

The left also debated intensely how to confront and stop the rise of authori- 
tarian regimes across Europe. Their new strategy pointed not in the direction of 
broader-based people’s parties but confirmed the model of the mass party deeply 
rooted in the working classes. However, in contrast to before, they did realize that 
democracy required collaboration between different classes—and therefore 
between opposing parties—to be sustained and defended in the form of what 
was called a Popular Front. It was particularly prominent in France and Spain, 
fuelled there by the fear of the quick take-over of power by Hitler but also 
stimulated by polarization in Paris and Madrid itself. In Spain, left- and right- 
wing coalitions alternated quickly after the adoption of a democratic constitution 
in 1931. But while the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party (PSOE)’s agenda of far- 
reaching social reforms and anti-clerical measures raised high expectations among 
workers and peasants, it alienated more moderate republican forces such as those 
belonging to the Radical Party.?? The right-wing coalition turned back the clock 
on reforms after winning elections in 1934, showing how little consensus there 
existed among the country's political elites in an atmosphere of growing strikes 
and violence. In France, the extra-parliamentary far-right grew increasingly bold, 
most visible in the rise of colonel Frangois de la Rocque and his Croix-de-Feu 
movement of war veterans. The fears for such movements reached new heights in 
February 1934, when nationalist groups launched a violent assault on parliament 
leading to lethal clashes with the police. 
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The events in both countries of 1934 were then the trigger for the left to rethink 
its strategy. The construction of Popular Fronts not only with Socialists, but also 
with previously despised ‘bourgeois’ parties became the official line of the 
Communist International, resulting in Popular Front coalitions in Spain and 
France of Socialist, Communist, and Radical parties. The idea that the Popular 
Front could be the answer to the crisis of democracy witnessed a moment of hope 
with their election victories in Spain and France and the formation of Popular Front 
governments. France had its first Socialist prime minister, as Blum forged a coalition 
with the Radicals that could count on support of the PCF in parliament. His 
government is most of all remembered for an impressive set of social reforms 
which introduced the forty-hour work week, paid holidays, and a system of wage 
negotiations that gave trade unions recognition and more power (also to curb a 
massive strike wave that gripped the country after the Front’s election victory). And 
Blum’s administration moved quickly too to defend France’s democratic institutions, 
for instance by outlawing the paramilitary movements such as the Croix-de-Feu. 

However, this optimism did not last. Spain quickly saw a military coup which 
triggered the Spanish Civil War and in which the Popular Front faced Franco's 
army. Blum’s government failed to provide military support to the Popular 
Front in Spain, which turned into a theatre of the European-wide conflict between 
democracy and dictatorship. After some initial successes, the Popular Front was 
on the losing side in the Civil War from 1937 onwards and increasingly deeply 
divided internally. These divisions were also visible in the French government. 
Radicals felt increasingly uncomfortable in the government that prided itself on its 
progressive credentials and with two staunchly working-class parties. They soon 
urged Blum to make a ‘pause’ with his programme of social reforms.?? But the 
Socialists had to moderate their views too." Even in a government that had 
his own Socialist signature, Blum continued to downplay expectations towards 
militants." He told party members that ‘we exercise power, we have not 
conquered it’, reminding them of the distinction he made earlier. And he was 
careful to distinguish the party from the government, telling them that: 


the Party must not imagine for a single minute that its life will henceforth be 
concentrated and absorbed in government action. No! The party accepts a 
mandate, charges comrades to execute it, but continues with its own life and 
mission, and none of this should be weakened, on the contrary!*? 
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Blum’s efforts to keep his government together were in vain. After 1938, France 
was stuck again with the same kind of Radical-led governments of the past with 
their ever-shifting majorities. 

The legacy of the Popular Front as an alternative to the people’s party in an 
attempt to defend democracy was therefore mixed, especially in France, where it 
was not defeated on the battlefield but in parliament. As democracy was torn apart 
by polarization, the Popular Front underlined how important alliances across 
party lines were in its defence. But the Popular Front struggled to produce an 
alternative vision of how democracy might be transformed to avoid polarization 
in the first place. Its backbone was still the compromise between the Communist 
and Socialist mass parties which did not move beyond their traditional conception 
of class- (and mass-) based politics, even if, for the moment, they forged a 
pragmatic alliance. The idea of a Popular Front had a brief revival in Italy after 
the Second World War, but elsewhere it was dead by the end ofthe 1930s, defeated 
in Spain, disempowered in France, and ditched everywhere else by the 
Communists after Stalin signed a non-aggression pact with Hitler in 1939. 


The quick rise and fall of Popular Fronts showed how difficult it was to defend 
democracy in the 1930s. But its sudden rise in popularity also illustrates how the 
conception of the people’s party lost out against other and seemingly more 
attractive models of mass politics that were explicitly based on the notion of the 
mass party rooted in a single subculture and social group—even if these aligned 
temporarily for a greater good. However, the model of the people’s party seemed 
to lose out too against another competing conception of mass politics which also 
explicitly invoked ‘the people’. Almost all countries saw the emergence of move- 
ments, parties, and leagues that claimed to overcome the ills of party democracy 
by promising to abolish it all together. The various movements of the radical right 
in Europe displayed an enormous heterogeneity, which later fuelled debates about 
what extent they were, or were not, part of the same Fascist family. However they 
were called, they played an important, and in some countries crucial, role in 
weakening democracy, as they openly displayed their dissatisfaction of party 
democracy and prided themselves pugnaciously on their anti-party identity. But 
the paradox was of course that some of these movements turned into genuine 
parties themselves, like the Rexist movement in Belgium or the Croix-de-Feu in 
France, which became the French Social Party after Blum outlawed it.? 
Whereas the anti-party rhetoric was part of their playbook, it was apparently 
only a small step from the refutation of parties to the conviction that only their 
own party should be allowed to exist, because only they allegedly represented the 
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nation as a whole.** Indeed, what all these movements had in common was that 
they claimed to represent the people in its entirety against parties that deliberately 
only represented a section of them. Or, in the words of one of the French leagues, they 
stood ‘above the interest of a single group’ and instead intended to ‘gather all those 
who put the salvation of France above everything else’.*° In other words, from their 
perspective, the problems of party democracy could only be overcome by a party 
which superseded all other parties and represented the nation as a whole. Therefore 
Neumann called them mass integration parties of an ‘absolutist’ kind.” 

The most powerful of these movements were, of course, the Fascist and Nazi 
parties. Their leaders and intellectual cheerleaders maintained that the NSDAP 
and PNF represented no sections of the people, but the people as a whole. They 
claimed that their parties were actually people’s parties. The Italian Fascist Dino 
Grandi captured this spirit by claiming that ‘fascism is not a party and does not 
want to be a party. It stands above all parties and captures all of them in a fantastic 
synthesis’.*” The PNF congress concluded that ‘the Fascist Party is not a fraction of 
the Italian people, but the nation itself that is politically active." The Fascist Party 
drew support from different social groups in the elections of the early 1920s. Later, 
when it had established its dictatorship, its rule depended on more than coercive 
force alone. In its so-called ‘years of consensus' the regime's rule was at least partly 
based on the ability of the Fascist Party to appeal to workers, civil servants, 
middle-class urban dwellers, and industrialists alike.*” Also the NSDAP attracted 
voters from diverse backgrounds and was as such the first party able to break 
through the sharp divisions that marked German politics since the end of the 
nineteenth century. It was a 'catch-all party of protest’ with a broad social base 
that to some extent mirrored the German electorate. It caught votes of workers as 
well as businessmen, protestants as well as, although somewhat less, Catholics, city 
dwellers as well as people from the countryside? The Nazi and Fascist parties 
were able to break electorally through some of the strict social boundaries that 
characterized Interwar politics. For these reasons, also some historians have also 
labelled these parties, and especially the NSDAP, ‘people’s parties'.?' 
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Although they had a more varied support base than parties that started from 
a strict working-class or religious basis, the Nazi and Fascist parties contrasted 
with the people’s parties that emerged in postwar Europe—or those that were 
propagated by people like Sollmann, Sturzo, and Branting before. First, and most 
obviously, their claims of so-called ‘voluntary consensus’ and the ‘general interest’ 
were of course part of their propaganda. In their search for power, they suppressed, 
harassed, and beat down opponents, intimidated voters at polling booths, set fire on 
opposing party newspaper offices and not seldom plotted (and executed) political 
murders of opponents.?? When they took power, they instigated the suppression of 
political opponents forcing them into exile or locking them up in prisons, and 
concentration camps. The PNF or NSDAP gave a whole new definition to the 
notion of the party-state. From a party-state, or, to follow the original German term 
Parteienstaat, in plural, the new regimes became one-party regimes, where, at least 
in intention, the difference between state and party all but disappeared.*? 

Second, many protagonists of the idea of the people's party, both before and 
after 1945, intended that it should not be defined in exclusionary terms, certainly 
not nationalist or ethnic ones. It should in theory open to everyone, citizens from 
all walks of life and whatever class, creed, or profession. But the dictatorial 
parties were by nature exclusive. This was most obviously in the case of the 
NSDAP, with its exclusionary and ethnic notion of the German nation, excluding 
Jews and others considered by the regime as ‘non-Germans’ or even 'sub-human'. 
Similar trends were visible in Italy, also before the adoption of its racial laws 
there in 1938.54 The PNF might claim to represent the entire nation, it was 
exclusionary to all of those that the regime pushed to the margins of society. 
The politics of racial extermination that their regimes practised were fore- 
shadowed by the exclusionary basis on which these parties were established. 
Other than post-1945 people's parties, which stood open to all ‘working people’, 
meaning in principle anyone, or praise Christianity as a ‘universal’ value that 
welcomed anyone, these parties were not open to the people as a whole, but had an 
exclusive, and exclusionary, notion of it, based on an ethnic and radical form of 
nationalism. 
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By the end ofthe 1930s, the future of democracy in Western Europe looked dim. 
For the moment, authoritarian forms of government and the party model on 
which these were based, in all their varieties, seemed to have much brighter 
prospects. After the principal Catholic and Socialist mass parties had failed to 
broaden the social basis of their support in the 1920s, they had also struggled to 
forge lasting compromises with opponents and provide much-needed govern- 
ment stability in the following decade. This was also, or perhaps especially, the 
case when democracy seemed existentially threatened, which pushed party elites 
towards the margins rather than the centre of the political field. The potentially 
disastrous consequences of the absence of compromise and a more general feeling 
of lacking a sense of responsibility that stretched beyond narrow party interests 
were often highlighted by contemporary observers. But it was most deeply felt by 
some of Interwar Europe’s most prominent politicians. Blum was deeply aware of 
this problem. In a treatise called The reform of government, published when he 
came to power in 1936, he explained that: 


there is no political stability without a minimum level of party organization... 
there are parties in France, and even too many of them, but most of them lack 
coherence and consistency. They form, dissolve and reform according to the 
changes of parliament, they are subject to fragmentation, they are wrecked by 
personal rivalries, they lack discipline, and, above all they miss consistency in 
their positions and programmes.?^? 


But this was perhaps not the worst problem, because political stability depended 
also on what he called ‘a minimum of morality in the action of parties’. France 
lacked a ‘constitutional opposition’, one that was constructive, had a sense of 
responsibility and could compromise and: 


that has the right to challenge the government in power but does not have the 
right to fight with bias, on every turn, on every occasion, all the measures that it 
proposes. It does not have the right to refuse the government the measures that it 
would itself propose if it were in power instead.5° 


This was an important observation for many reasons. Written at the beginning of 
Blum’s time in office, it was already an accurate prediction of the fate of his own 
Popular Front government, where party-political considerations of the 
Communists, Socialists, and Radical parties eventually prevailed. But it was also 
an observation that counted for the political situation in general in many 
European countries in the 1930s. Here, especially as the future of democracy 
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looked ever dimmer and party democracy (and the parties that supported it) was 
more severely and more principally contested, parties became ever more closed in 
themselves and concerned with their own interests and approval ratings. Rather 
than moving to the centre they moved to the margins, and rather than comprom- 
ising with opponents they increasingly saw those opponents not as democratic 
rivals, but existential threats. This delegitimized democratic institutions and 
provided scope for anti-democratic rivals to exploit their vulnerabilities. 


4 


Democracy’s Interwar Crisis as Learning 


Experience 


The establishment of authoritarian regimes from Vienna to Madrid signalled that 
the experiment of the party-state that was launched with such high expectations 
in the aftermath of the First World War had, in many places, come to an end. The 
failures of party democracy came in various guises and magnitudes: ranging from 
the spiritual crisis of the French Third Republic (culminating when the majority of 
parliament voted to give full powers to Marshall Pétain under the pressure of the 
Nazi invasion), the polarization and violent destabilization of Austria, the defeat 
of the Popular Front in the Spanish Civil War, and the parliamentary paralysis in 
Germany and Italy before the take-over of Hitler and Mussolini. Parallel to these 
momentous cases of democratic collapse, other countries experienced their own, 
more minor, democratic crises, where governmental instability, the rise of extrem- 
ist movements on the left and right, and a general fatigue among the population 
with what was seen as the slowness of parliament discredited democratic institu- 
tions even if they did not fatally weaken them.’ 

In whatever form and gravity, the crises of democracy in Interwar Europe had 
many national-specific causes. But what they all had in common was that gov- 
ernmental instability and parliamentary gridlock seemed to prove that the polit- 
ical parties on which the stability—and survival—of the party-state depended were 
often unable to provide the kind of broad-based support and compromises that 
the logic of the party-state required. The same parties that were heralded as 
harbingers of democracy in 1918 were now widely held responsible for its failures, 
visible in the electoral rise of anti-democratic movements that both capitalized on 
and fed dissatisfaction with party democracy. The model of the people's party, first 
prudently and then more passionately articulated by people such as Sollmann and 
Branting, seemed to have lost out against the more divisive model of the mass 
integration party. But it also seemed to lose out against the authoritarian and 
nationalist party, based on the idea of the superiority of the nation above anything 
else. This type could build on a strong anti-party (and, often, anti-democratic) 
political culture that matured already before 1914 and was now fed by the 
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polarization and instability which seemed to prove their predictions. It radicalized 
in the 1920s as many militants concluded that the problems of party democracy 
could be solved best by abolishing it altogether and by replacing it with a regime 
that superseded party divisions in the name of one single party. 

However, both the failures of the mass party and life under authoritarian one- 
party regimes contributed to an unexpected revival of the idea of the people’s 
party. If the experience with party democracy in the 1920s and 1930s, and with the 
dictatorial regimes that followed it, was rather traumatic, it was also a learning 
experience on how to transform political parties in the future. The tribulations of 
Interwar politics were a lasting warning about what could be the fatal consequence 
when parties were parties ‘for their own sake’, as Preuß had predicted already in 
1920.” So if lessons could indeed be drawn from the failures these taught that 
politicians should push parties further in the direction of people's parties. The 
latter half of the 1930s and the early 1940s were therefore a transformative period 
for thinking about party politics and the role and responsibilities of parties in mass 
democracy. 


The postwar success of the people's party was the fruit of a long process in which 
politicians built on initiatives such as those of Sturzo to establish the PPI, the 
efforts of Gay to broaden the base of the PDP and, Branting's early initiatives to 
make the Swedish Socialists the party of the 'homeland' of the Swedish people. 
When instability and polarization were accompanied by open and real threats to 
democratic regimes in the 1930s, the urgency to develop further the people's party 
as a political model grew. In particular the threat posed to Weimar democracy was 
a catalyst in this regard, inside and outside Germany. Inside Germany, coming 
from different ideological directions, as we have seen, Sollmann and Stegerwald 
both argued that mobilizing the existing supporters of parties was not sufficient to 
entrench and defend democracy. They tried to turn their parties, which had 
traditionally been outsiders, into insiders that more explicitly represented the 
German nation as a whole rather than only workers or Catholics. The Centre 
Party should become a ‘Christian-national people's party’ as Stegerwald called it. 
Sollman argued that the SPD should depart from the ‘famous communist mani- 
festo of Marx and Engels that closed with “proletarians of all countries unite" and 
expressed that workers did not have a fatherland’. Rather, it should ensure that 
'the German workers movement should connect the German worker with the 
German fatherland’.* Sollmann and Stegerwald argued that only people's parties 
with a broad base could stabilize democracy. So, while coming from different 
national and ideological backgrounds, they put forward the notion of a ‘people’s 
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party’ not only to overcome the ills of their own party and country, but as an 
answer to the economic and political challenges of their time at large. 

Yet, in the end, even Stegerwald and Sollmann met their limits. They were 
resisted inside their own parties. The Centre Party moved ever more in conser- 
vative direction in (and had chosen Kaas over Stegerwald as its leader). Sollmann 
was increasingly side-lined as the SPD turned to the Left. They also, of course, met 
with the limits of the Nazi regime. Although he was part of the team of the Centre 
Party that negotiated with Hitler in the lead-up to the Enabling Act, Stegerwald 
was persecuted shortly after and put on a death list. He went into hiding several 
times to escape persecution. Sollmann was among the thousands of Socialists 
interned and tortured by the Nazis after they took power. After his release he 
escaped to Britain. But Stegerwald and Sollmann also met limits in their own 
thinking, which underlines the tragic antagonism that characterized Interwar 
democracy even for those most committed to its defence. In the run-up to the 
formation of Germany’s final Grand Coalition in 1928 between Centre Party and 
the SPD, in retrospect the country's final chance at a democratic government, 
Sollmann and Stegerwald's conceptions of the people's party clashed directly in 
parliament.? And here they made clear that even these proponents of compromise 
and moderation were ultimately suspicious of one another. Pointing again to the 
importance of the pre-1914 legacies of Catholics and Socialists, Stegerwald 
claimed that precisely the SPD and the Centre Party, the ‘parties that were 
repressed in the old state’, or the German empire, ‘must take leadership in the 
new state’, but that this was impossible because the SPD clung on to its class-based 
politics. Pressed, he even admitted that he ‘never believed in the possibility' that 
the social democratic masses could be integrated in the state led by the SPD. The 
only way workers and other groups could be brought together was in what he 
called the shared Christian-national cultural community. Sollmann retorted that 
Stegerwald 'also counts capitalists as part of the Christian-national cultural com- 
munity’, even though ‘the engine of capitalism is the ruthless enrichment of elites 
and the exploitation of the weak’. And he concluded by saying that ‘people’s 
community and shared culture are nice words...but [they] are impossible in a 
society so deeply divided’ by social inequalities. Solidarity, in other words, could 
only exist on a class basis. 

So even for people so dedicated to compromise as were Sollmann and 
Stegerwald the obstacles towards broader people's parties lay in a reluctance to 
trust opponents and find common ground with them. They did not stand alone. 
Socialist and Catholic parties across Europe did not start from a shared belief in 
parliamentary democracy, but from their class-based or Catholic worldview. The 
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actions of the PSI during the rise of fascism, ousting its founder Turati, the similar 
actions of the PPI, expulsing Sturzo, the rhetoric of the Austrian Socialists on ‘civil 
war’, the critique of Faure on parliament, the misgivings of Seipel on party politics: 
they all testified to precisely this. Indeed, as the longest-serving Chancellor of 
Weimar Germany, the Centre-politician Wilhelm Marx, himself a fierce prag- 
matic and defender of the art of compromise, noticed ‘parties are the organs of 
different worldviews’, but compromises between them were so difficult because 
‘there are no compromises when it comes to worldviews’.’ 


Harassed and on the run for their lives, the fate of Stegerwald and Sollmann 
resembled those of Turati and Sturzo a decade before, who both fled to escape 
Fascist threats to their lives. But whereas the collapse of Italian democracy had not 
led to much introspection for politicians elsewhere, the capture of power by Hitler 
a decade later served as a warning for them. And the retreat ofthe SPD and Centre 
Party ever deeper into their own Marxist and Catholic traditions in the face of the 
Nazi peril featured prominently in many analyses and served as a warning to 
them. Swedish Socialists consistently rejected Marxist plans as an antidote to the 
global economic crisis and warned for possible threats to the democratic order 
that might follow from mass unemployment. They welcomed governing in a 
coalition setting, because, as the party leader stated, ‘democracy’s natural order 
should be collaboration on the broadest possible base right up to the cabinet level"? 
This philosophy was put into practice in the Saltsjöbaden Pact signed in 1938 
where employers and workers agreed on a system of non-confrontational collect- 
ive bargaining that laid the foundation of political stability. Similarly, Danish 
Socialist politicians praised their collaboration with ‘bourgeois’ parties, seeing this 
as an ‘anchorage’ of democracy.’ With the support of their opponents in the 
agrarian and liberal parties, the party struck landmark agreements on the devel- 
opment of the Danish welfare state. In 1934, it adopted a new party manifesto. 
Here, the Socialists claimed that not merely the working class, but ‘the entire 
people should be involved’ in joining the party in its effort to battle the economic 
crisis and political extremism of the left and right." 

Also in the Low Countries, the Socialist parties were motivated by the rise of 
Nazism to continue down the road to moderation and reform that they had set in 
before 1914. This was especially so in Belgium. Here, the Belgian Workers Party, 
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and in particular its leader Hendrik de Man, produced some of the more original 
socialist economic thinking of the time." De Man was the enfant terrible of a 
liberal family. From an early age he was dedicated to socialism, but always had a 
critical view of Marxist orthodoxies. Initially, his ideas were held in high regard in 
and outside his home country, especially in the Netherlands and France. Already 
in the 1920s, he published a pamphlet Beyond Marxism, translated in fourteen 
languages, in which he argued that Socialists should drop their anti-clericalism as 
well as some Marxist convictions. Instead of focusing on the working-class only 
and their material concerns, the Socialist party should start from their psycho- 
logical needs and engage with white-collar workers too.'? 

De Man then spent considerable time in Germany, where he was a first-hand 
witness to the rise of Nazism. Indeed, it was after Hitler’s take-over of power that 
De Man was forced to leave the country and returned home. He quickly took 
charge of the ideological reprofiling of the Belgian Worker’s Party, which should 
in his view radically reform itself to prevent the rise of Nazism in Belgium. The 
deep economic crisis in Germany, which soon led to unemployment on an 
unprecedented scale, was thereby central in his view. This had alienated many 
working-class, but also middle-class voters in the fear of social degradation and 
marginalization. The SPD’s main tactics to combat Nazism—parliamentary work 
and its own paramilitary force—had been insufficient. Therefore, a more radical 
plan was needed: the economic and political crisis was so deep that it showed the 
need to overcome the traditional tension between reformists and revolutionaries 
on the left. The result of his work was the ‘Plan of Labour’, or ‘Plan de Man’ as it 
became known, which argued that Socialists should no longer aim to abolish 
capitalism but plan it. De Man propagated the nationalizations of banks and credit 
companies as well as some essential industries, but not of entire sectors. These 
nationalizations were moreover no objectives in themselves, but a way to subject 
the economy to the ‘common good’. De Man's preoccupation with a planned 
economy did not stand alone. Socialists from Scandinavia to France were increas- 
ingly willing to accept capitalism as an economic reality and escape from the 
debate between revolutionaries and reformists who both wanted to abolish it, 
either straight right away or gradually. 

But what distinguished De Man's initiative was that he saw it might overcome 
not only the economic crisis but also the crisis of democracy. Even though he was 
himself often accused of harbouring Fascist sympathies in the 1930s, De Man 
argued that the reform of socialism in this direction could impede the rise of 
fascism, because it answered not only the difficulties of working-class but also of 
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middle-class voters.'* Reaching out to them was vital, and this is a reason why De 
Man dedicated so much of his time to selling the plan to a sometimes sceptical 
party (and beyond). He advocated a dialogue with the Catholic party, a sore point 
given the deep divisions and antagonisms that divided Catholics and Socialists in 
Belgium and included references to corporatism in his plan to establish common 
ground. Moreover, he argued that the BWP should reach out to the middle classes, 
because ‘the antagonism that some want to see between the unity of the working 
class and the middle classes does not exist’.!* The fate of the SPD showed that the 
broadening of the Socialist party into a party that stood open for more than the 
working classes was the solution. He told his fellow party members at the end of 
1933 that ‘in Germany, social democracy has been crushed by a movement that 
could only take power thanks to the middle classes. If these classes have turned 
their back on social democracy, it is not because it was too revolutionary, but 
because it seemed a movement that only strived for reforms that benefited one 
class of the population.” 


While putting the harsh lessons of the collapse of democracy into practice was 
obviously no longer an option for party leaders in Italy, Germany, and Austria, 
politicians like De Man also ultimately ran out of time. Everywhere, apart from 
neutral Sweden, Nazi and Fascist rule became a reality in 1940. This ended the 
experiment of Interwar party democracy even in places where it had not broken 
down from within. But precisely the experience of life under dictatorship provided 
a further stimulus for politicians to turn away from the model of the mass 
integration party in both its democratic and absolutist guise and define the virtues 
of the people's party—compromise, collaboration, and consensus—as a remedy 
for democracy ills. The experience of repression and dictatorship planted a seed 
of growing consensus among politicians. Democracy not only required people's 
parties that had a broader following and stopped being there ‘for their own sake’, 
but people's parties should be parties that were willing to collaborate with each other. 

The dictatorships of fascism and Nazism thereby reduced the large grey zone 
between committed democrats and authoritarians that existed in Interwar Europe, 
when understandings of democracy were flexible, and the word was widely used in 
different ways.'^ Indeed, if anything, the post-1918 imperative that all political 
authority came from the people meant that all kinds of politicians and regimes 
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played on the vocabulary of democracy.'” Understandings of democracy could be 
miles apart. Seipel envisioned it as a form of government without parties, based on 
Catholic and corporatist principles—and argued that the paramilitary stormtroo- 
pers of the Heimwehr were motivated by the ‘desire for true democracy'.'? At the 
same time, the Austrian Socialists stated that democracy should be ‘in the interest 
of the working-class’ and that if the bourgeoisie obstructed the construction of a 
socialist society, it was legitimate ‘to break the resistance of the bourgeoisie with 
the instruments of dictatorship’. Such disparate understandings of democracy 
were not (only) the result of politicians playing on its meaning in the search for 
votes. Rather, the dividing line between democrats and anti-democrats in the 
Interwar era was simply not as clear-cut. The shared experience of persecution 
and occupation by fascism and Nazism significantly reduced this grey zone and 
provided more clarity on its meaning. It separated the anti-democrats from the 
democrats. This happened also inside parties, where, especially among political 
Catholics, the persecution by Nazism and fascism divided genuine anti-Fascists 
from the rest (and discredited the latter), and in Socialist ranks, where toying with 
any kind of dictatorship, including that ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, became 
ever more suspect. 

The legacy of the dictatorships of fascism and Nazism was not only that it 
invertedly provided more clarity on the concept of democracy as these regimes 
faced defeat on the battlefield. It also provided more clarity on how the term of the 
people's party could be understood and used. As the war drew to a close and the 
crimes of these regimes were fully revealed, it was evident that a strongly nation- 
alist or ethnic conception of the people was definitely discredited. Any party that 
claimed to be a people’s party therefore could not define the people in exclusion- 
ary and deterministic terms but should do so in a way that emphasized inclusion 
and openness. This strengthened the case of those who aimed to build on earlier 
attempts to advocate the people's party ideal inside Socialist and confessional 
ranks in this fashion. Of course, the understandings of the people did not 
completely overlap between these parties, with the Socialists conceptualizing it 
in terms of the *working people' and Christian Democrats emphasizing human- 
istic and Christian values. Still, these were a long way from the nationalist and 
ethnic notions of the 1930s and both talked about the people in sufficiently 
universalistic ways to find enough common ground. 

Finally, and perhaps even more important for the ultimate stabilization of 
democracy which occurred after the war was over, finding common ground also 
happened in exchange between politicians across party lines. This was also a 
fundamental experience for building the people's parties of the post-1945 era. 
The ruthless persecution of political opponents by the Fascist and Nazi regimes 
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gave Socialists and Christian Democrats a shared experience of what the absence 
of a consensus on the meaning of democracy and a common responsibility to 
defend it ultimately meant. The Fascists and Nazis, sometimes literally, forced 
political antagonists together under the same roof. This could happen in exile, 
especially in London, where government politicians and resistance activists gathered 
and planned for renewal.'” But it also happened in occupied Europe. After the 
Austrian incorporation in the Third Reich, the Nazis put 6,000 members of 
Austria’s leading political class on a train to the Dachau concentration camp, 
locking up Socialists and Catholics together, thus inadvertently facilitating a dis- 
cussion on the causes of the collapse of their republic. The Dutch political class was 
interned jointly in the prison camp of Sint Michielsgestel to the same effect. After 
the Nazi occupation of Rome in 1943, the leaders of the Italian Committee of 
National Liberation, including De Gasperi and Socialist leader Pietro Nenni, were 
forced underground. They continued to meet regularly in the Lateran Cathedral in 
Nazi-occupied Rome. The leader of the Committee, the former Liberal premier 
Ivanoe Bonomi, wrote in his diary about the dangers while they clandestinely met 
to discuss Italy’s postwar future: ‘A patrol of drunken Germans, shouting in front of 
the gates from the Lateran, seemed as if they entered... ‘We stayed for over an hour 
in an underground passage [so shallow] it was impossible to remain seated in the 
complete darkness’.”° Politicians could build on these shared experiences in their 
efforts to build a new order after the Fascists and Nazis were defeated. 

The experience of life in exile, prison, hiding, or concentration camps meant 
not only shared memories of imminent danger. It also provided opportunities for 
reflection on why democracy had failed. It brought them closer to one another in 
their appreciation and understanding of parliamentary democracy as an intrinsic 
value rather than an instrumental one that allowed their parties to maximize their 
support—and of collaborating people's parties as an essential element of it. 
Indeed, many leading politicians concluded that more than economic instability, 
geopolitical errors, or hyperinflation, the absence of broad-based people’s parties 
had caused the lethal polarization which led to democracy’s collapse. They should 
be the best remedy against democracy’ ills. Indeed, as Turati observed, ‘it would 
be wrong to deny fascism this merit: it has brought millions of hearts and minds 
together who believed that they were enemies'?' 


Across Europe, the model of the people's party had thus continued to be articu- 
lated, debated, and conceptualized as an antidote to democracy's ills and 
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dictatorship’s vices during the late 1930s and early 1940s. So it was no surprise 
that it surfaced quickly in discussions on political renewal when the tide turned 
against the Axis in the early 1940s. Then prospects to test and practice with what 
would soon be termed ‘postwar’ politics opened up. 

Italy was the first place where the experiment with party democracy launched 
after the First World War had come to an end after Mussolini’s take-over in 1922. 
And it was also the first place where people could catch a glimpse of how the ideal 
of the people's party emerged so quickly. Mussolini's arrest in July 1943 was the 
call to action for the various Catholic groups and people who had in late 1942 
joined forces to clandestinely establish a new political party. Soon after Mussolini's 
downfall, they printed thousands of copies of a short text with which this party 
presented itself to the world: Christian democracy (DC).? Signed by Demofilo, a 
pseudonym of De Gasperi, copies were distributed clandestinely all through 
northern and central Italy. The programme had been a long time in the making. 
After his release from prison in 1927, De Gasperi spent much of the 1930s doing 
administrative work in Vatican City. He worked almost literally in the shadow of 
the Fascist ministries across the Tiber but was in a different state. It offered 
excellent opportunities to rethink the pitfalls of political Catholicism.? De 
Gasperi concluded that one of the major causes of 'political weakness' of the 
Italian democracy in its short life after 1918 was the absence of a party that ‘united 
in itself all interests’.”* This was a lesson he took to heart. At the end of the 1930s, 
De Gasperi re-established contact with some of his old political friends and made 
acquaintance with a few young upcoming Catholic activists and thinkers. As the 
tide slowly turned against the Fascists, this group became more determined to take 
the lead in Italy's political reconstruction. De Gasperi continued to work on a 
political programme, which was ready to be published when Mussolini was 
arrested. 

For a party politician, De Gasperi started the DC-programme with a somewhat 
contradictory appeal, namely by stating that “This is not the moment to launch 
partisan programmes’. Instead, he stated, ‘in this solemn moment we need the 
unity of all Italians’. ‘Nonetheless’, he continued, ‘we think that these ideas for 
reconstruction, inspired by the Christian Democrat tradition, but aimed at 
broader and more varied groups, must already be formulated so that they can 
become the ideas that will inspire the free will of the Italian people'?5 In other 
words, De Gasperi presented the DC as a force that moved beyond ‘partisan 
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programmes’ and aimed at uniting ‘broader and varied groups’. A party, in other 
words, that claimed no longer to represent a ‘part’. 

About a year after De Gasperi published his plans, Konrad Adenauer was 
brought to the Gestapo prison near his hometown of Cologne. Like many other 
prominent Weimar politicians, he fell victim to the massive arrests that followed 
the assassination attempt on Hitler in July 1944. The prison commander feared 
that Adenauer, almost 70, would commit suicide, as he had allegedly little left to 
expect from life’.”” But although Adenauer insisted that the commander would be 
saved this ‘discomfort’, as he himself put it, he could never have foreseen his 
spectacular rise to political fame. Tricks of his wife cleverly delayed his planned 
execution. Two months later Adenauer was released from prison. And a few days 
after the Allies crossed the Rhine, Allied officers visited him at home to ask him to 
take up his position as mayor of Cologne. Adenauer initially refused, as he feared 
repercussions for his sons who were still fighting at the front. But after the final 
defeat of the Nazis two months later, Adenauer resumed his post as mayor of 
the city. 

By that time, initiatives to establish a new Christian democrat party mush- 
roomed all over Germany. Adenauer later recalled with admiration the spontan- 
eity of the local leaders who soon merged their movements into the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) and its Bavarian sister party, the Christian Social 
Union (CSU). Like in Italy, plans to renew confessional politics had been sim- 
mering already during Nazi repression. After the Nazi defeat, they moved swiftly 
to put their ideas into practice. Like-minded politicians gathered amid the rubble 
of the capital to establish a local branch of the CDU barely a month after the Soviet 
army raised the hammer and sickle flag on the top of the Reichstag. Like in Italy, 
they were united by the conviction that only a party that superseded old divisions 
could safeguard democracy. Andreas Hermes, one of these Berlin pioneers of the 
first hour, noted in his diary that ‘the unimaginable suffering that has affected all 
of us, has liberated us from all narrow political and world views and has opened 
our heart and our eyes for the categorical imperative of unity’. And after the party 
had officially been allowed to establish itself, he added that ‘we are liberated from 
any ideas that could separate or divide us and welcome anyone in our ranks who 
has not been a Hitler supporter ?? 

The epicentre of Christian democracy soon shifted from Berlin to the 
Rhineland, the economic heartland of Germany, and, more importantly, the 
former base of the Centre Party.” Adenauer shrewdly used his network among 
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former Centre Party politicians and his contacts with the Western Allies to assert 
his position at the head of the new movement. The CDU published its first 
programme which showed many similarities with De Gasperi's appeal. It was 
outspoken against political tyranny and endorsed social justice and individual 
rights. And, importantly, the word ‘party’ featured only once. Rather than a 
partisan appeal, the document was a ‘call to unity of the German people’ on behalf 
of the ‘German Christian Democrats’.”° 

Similar initiatives to (re-)found Christian Democratic parties followed all over 
Europe. In the Netherlands, Catholics eager to break the mould of pre-war politics 
reformed themselves into the Catholic People's Party (KVP). It presented itself at 
its first congress both as an ‘association of Dutch Catholics’ and as ‘a stabilizing 
force that provides vital support to the Dutch nation and the Dutch state"?! Unlike 
before the War, the party was now happy to ally with the Socialists in government 
for years to come. It even emphasized the common ground between them. The 
KVP-leader asserted that ‘we collaborate with a part of the masses that might not 
know our principles, but that aspires social justice as it is defended by Christian 
principles'?? Their shared experience of war, occupation, and often imprisonment 
helped to build confidence among them. Similarly, Austria's political renewal after 
1945 was partly indebted to the shared persecution of Socialists and Catholics and 
their joint imprisonment in the Dachau concentration camp. Here they reached a 
consensus that 'absence of willingness to compromise, a missing identification 
with the general interest, and a lack of national consciousness’ had wrecked 
Austria's first republic.’ With these lessons in mind, the Catholics of the 
Christian Social Party also reformed themselves, founding the Austrian People's 
Party (ÖVP) just days after Soviet troops liberated the capital. It no longer 
understood itself as the political representative of Catholicism in the country 
but as a movement in which all Austrians gathered. 

In France the promise of political unity between conservatives and progressives, 
Catholics and seculars, workers and peasants also had an enormous appeal. It 
found purpose in the Popular Republican Movement (MRP). Just like its coun- 
terparts elsewhere, the party had, in the words of one of its leaders, a ‘dual 
background’. The MRP represented Catholics who traditionally harboured dis- 
trust against the republic's secular principles. But it also prided itself on its 
accomplishments as a party that had fought Nazi tyranny in the name of 
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republican liberty.** It benefited from three skilled political leaders who perfectly 
embodied this careful balance between conservatism and republicanism. Maurice 
Schumann was a former close aide of De Gaulle whom many people knew as the 
‘voice of France’ from London on the radio during the occupation. Georges 
Bidault was president of the National Resistance Council. He was a great organizer 
and used to be president of the youth movement of the PDP. Robert Schuman, by 
contrast, reassured conservatives. He was such a poor speaker that Bidault likened 
him to ‘an engine running on low grade petrol’ (to which Schuman retorted, ‘Not 
everyone can have an engine which runs on alcohol').?? But he compensated for it 
with vision, most famously on the importance of European integration. Jointly, 
these three epitomizes the ambition to bring different groups together and ‘realize 
an ever-closer union between people in their diverse social groupings and the 
government 5 Just like the DC and CDU, the MRP's name revealed that it refused 
to be branded as a ‘party’. It aspired to be a ‘popular movement’ in which all 
sections of the population could gather, one that ‘breaks with partisan political 
methods’, and one that was ‘an efficient instrument at the service of the welfare 
and the liberty of the people’.*” 

Whereas political Catholics often preferred to establish genuinely new 
Christian Democrat parties, most Socialists preferred to reconstruct pre-war 
organizations. Italian Socialist leader Pietro Nenni had been interned at Ponza 
and arrived in Rome in the summer of 1943 to join the efforts of old PSI-militants 
to breathe new life into the Socialist organization that had been mostly kept alive 
from exile. He was soon elected as its leader and the party joined the growing anti- 
Fascist resistance. Also the SFIO emerged after the War largely thanks to the 
efforts of its pre-war leaders in exile and in hiding. It was part of the government- 
in-exile that General Charles de Gaulle formed in Algiers in 1943 and in which all 
political parties took part. Blum, the final Socialist leader before the War, once 
liberated from the concentration camp Buchenwald, also remained the leader of 
the SFIO, despite being 73 years old. Two years his senior, Karl Renner took up the 
leadership of the Austrian Socialists and re-established networks with his old pre- 
war comrades. 

Also in Germany, the SPD tried to build on whatever activists and networks 
were left after twelve years of Nazi persecution. The most effective in these efforts 
was without doubt Kurt Schumacher.?? Before the Nazis took over, Schumacher 
had been the youngest face on the SPD-party board and a juvenile member of the 
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Reichstag (where he only ever made one speech, in which he famously accused the 
Nazis of appealing to the ‘inner swine’ in people). He was personally targeted after 
the Nazis took power. First, they interned him almost ten years in Dachau, where 
despite being a disabled war veteran he was severely beaten, and his already thin 
rations were cut. He was just free for little over a year, when, like Adenauer, he fell 
victim to the massive wave of arrests that followed the July 20 plot on Hitler’s life. 
Schumacher was interned now in the concentration camp Neuengamme but 
survived. Once free, he moved into action. Even before the general surrender of 
Germany, Schumacher made his first public speech in which he carved out the 
privileged role of political parties in reconstructing Germany, as ‘instruments’ that 
would represent ‘political ideas and objectives’ and would bring order in the 
‘chaos’ to ‘reshape Germany’.”” By the summer, he had founded a ‘Bureau 
Schumacher” and he used his connections made in Weimar Germany and con- 
centration camps to keep the Communists at bay and re-found the SPD in the 
Western zones along pre-war lines from local Ortsvereine right up to the party 
council. Enthusiasts flocked to the party and a year after the War the SPD already 
had 700,000 members.*° 

Despite the stronger organizational continuity with their pre-war organiza- 
tions, Socialists also desired to make a rupture with the politics of the past. And, 
paradoxically, it was sometimes easier for Socialists to convey this message of 
renewal. Their role in the 1920s and 1930s had often been one of opposition 
against the whole political and social economic system, a system that was now 
widely blamed for having allowed the rise of fascism and Nazism. But they made 
clear from the start that they conceived their role much more broadly now than 
merely waging opposition and representing the interests of the working class 
alone. In some cases, this spirit of renewal required a change of name—the 
Belgian Workers Party became the Belgian Socialist Party, the Dutch turned 
into the Dutch Labour Party, both with intentions to stress that they were more 
than workers’ parties and appealed to the entire people—but the Italians, French, 
Germans, and Austrians showed that this was not necessarily so. More important 
was that they realized that making Europe’s second chance at democracy a success 
required them to play a radically more committed and responsible role than 
before, one that made them reconsider the premises of mass party politics and 
allowed them to look for a broader support base and new political allies—most 
notably the Christian Democrats. 

As such, by 1945, it had become clear that below the surface of Nazi and Fascist 
repression and war, the idea (and ideal) of the people's party had travelled a long 
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way only to emerge stronger and more appealing. After two decades of political 
upheaval, growing tensions, polarization, and political strife it had seemingly lost 
out against the mass integration party in its democratic and absolutist forms. But 
by the mid-1940s it had become evident that these had provided no answers to the 
multiple crises that hit and haunted Interwar politics. Post-war politicians and 
reformers could therefore build on a tradition of conceptions of a different, more 
consensual and inclusive conception of party politics that had only gained appeal 
during the War. Some of these politicians were new. But many of them, like 
Adenauer and De Gasperi, had already played prominent roles before. For them 
the Interwar era had been most of all a learning experience, and the end of the 
War offered the opportunity to put these lessons into practice. 


PART II 


PEOPLE'S PARTY DEMOCRACY IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE, 1945-68 


5 
Rethinking Party Politics after the War 


On Easter Sunday 1945, Soviet troops entered the Austrian village of Gloggnitz, 
halfway between Graz and Vienna. Just a few hours earlier, the few final remaining 
Nazis and their local supporters fled the town on two trains that left the small 
station. Over the next couple of days, Soviet soldiers searched houses for weapons 
and hiding collaborators. Gloggnitz was the hometown of Karl Renner, who had 
been put under house arrest by the Nazis seven years before. Trying to see if there 
was anything he could do to alleviate the fate of his fellow villagers, Renner made 
his way to the local commander of the troops. But the Soviet troops had different 
plans. They organized a car escort to the local army headquarters. Here, an 
assembly of high-ranking officers on Stalin’s instructions asked Renner to form 
a provisional government. Although Renner doubted Stalin’s promise to allow the 
Austrians independence, he did not doubt that he was the right person for the job. 
‘My mandate as last freely elected president of parliament gave me the right to 
speak for [the Austrians]’, he assured. And to those who were still not convinced, 
he added that ‘I wanted to revive their memory that I already took the country by 
its hands from war to peace once before from 1918 to 1920’. On his return to the 
capital, he was surprised to find out that ‘in many communities, most of all in 
Vienna, political parties have come together, installed provisional representatives, 
and contacted the occupying armies'. Although these parties had been badly hurt 
by persecution and repression, first by Dollfuss's dictatorship and then by the 
Nazis, Renner believed that ‘they live on in the minds of the masses’, and that they 
were ready 'to act themselves as the representatives of the people and form a 
government’. Renner quickly invited the leaders of the newly established OVP to 
join the Socialists in a provisional government. 

Renner's experience was emblematic for that of many other political leaders in 
the twilight between war and peace. While the Allies provided food, shelter, and 
safety, politicians who had started their careers in the feeble and failed democra- 
cies of the pre-war era were unexpectedly offered a second chance. They were 
convinced that the parties to which they belonged, however small and disorgan- 
ized they might be now, were the only real representatives of the people. Only they 
were able to give the people a much-needed antidote against fascism. Only they 
embodied democracy and political legitimacy. Nowhere was this spirit captured 
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more forcefully than at the first free political congress of liberated Europe. This 
meeting was held in the small communal theatre of the southern Italian town of 
Bari in January 1944. Here, representatives of the main anti-Fascist political 
parties discussed Italy’s future. And while the Nazis and Fascists still ruled the 
centre and north of the country and no one was at the time sure how the war 
would end, they staked an unequivocal claim to all political legitimacy. They 
equated democracy and anti-fascism with parties. Indeed, assembled in the 
theatre, they claimed that ‘we completely represent the Italian people, inside the 
theatre there is antifascism and the people, outside there is fascism and the anti- 
people’. 

If democracy indeed emerged ‘transformed’ from the struggle with fascism,’ it 
was because parties not only reformed the institutions of democracy but also tried 
to take away the root causes of polarization and instability by investing in their 
capacities to build a broad social support base and endorse political compromises. 
This chapter traces these early efforts of party leaders across Europe to reform and 
re-invent democracy and their own organizations in the mid-1940s. It shows how 
the belief that parties were central to any attempt to reboot democracy after the 
War was firmly entrenched in party leaders’ minds and hearts. In this aspect, little 
changed in comparison with the previous postwar era. But inside these parties 
there were enormous changes. With the marginalization of the radical left and 
right came a new commitment of Socialists and Christian Democrats to com- 
promise and consensus. Either implicitly or explicitly they rallied around the 
model of the people’s party, visible in their programmes, but also in new postwar 
constitutions such as that of Germany, in the institutionalization of social part- 
nerships such as that of Austria, and ideas on the importance of uniting social 
rights with political democracy which circulated among Christian Democrats and 
Socialists alike. By the end of the 1940s, the model of the people’s party centring 
on compromise, consensus, and support that crossed social cleavages emerged as 
the winner of the postwar struggle for power, both ideologically and electorally. 
The people who took the lead in the political reconstruction were men, indeed, 
almost always men, in their 50s and 60s, or, like Renner, Adenauer, and Blum, 
even in their 70s. They were scarred by the Fascist and Nazi regimes psychologic- 
ally (and sometimes physically—Schumacher, for instance, lost a leg). They had 
often been displaced, interned, beaten, and silenced. But precisely because they 
had vivid memories of how democracy failed before and personally suffered the 
consequences, they were determined not to waste democracy’s second chance. 
United by their anti-fascism, they forged an unlikely alliance between the Socialist, 
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nascent Christian Democrat, and initially often also Communist parties. This was 
the alliance that formed the backbone of governments of national unity in Austria, 
France, Italy, and Belgium. Their collaboration was often strained, but when 
things got rough, there was always ‘the common ground of the resistance.... 
We agree on liberty and social justice, even if the words we use to describe these 
are different’, a young Apulian lawyer by the name of Aldo Moro, later prime 
minister of Italy, stressed.* 

As Allied forces fought their way across French forests, Dutch and Flemish 
plains, and Italian mountain ridges, these politicians almost overnight had to 
re-invent themselves from clandestine opposition leaders to occupying a 
place at the apex of government power. This was obviously the case in the 
countries that had been plain victims of Nazi aggression, like the Netherlands 
and Belgium. Here, national coalition governments quickly took over from 
Allied administrators. But it also counted for the former states of the Axis, 
where the Allies were nominally in control, but left day-to-day business to 
domestic politicians. While Austria was formally divided into four occupation 
zones, in practice Socialist-Christian Democrat government coalitions had 
much autonomy. In Italy, a protracted period of political transition followed 
the dismissal of Mussolini in July 1943. It took almost two years before the 
country was entirely liberated. In the meantime, Communist, Socialist, and 
Christian Democrat parties led the anti-Fascist resistance, slowly snatched 
power out of the hands of the king and his entourage, and governed liberated 
areas of the country. Their government of national unity regained full sover- 
eignty by the end of 1945.° 

Unlike in Italy, the resumption of party life in Germany was strictly controlled 
by the Allies. The Americans and British had fixed ideas on how the party-political 
landscape should look—and how not. The US State Department clearly let it be 
known in the summer of 1945 that ‘it is highly imperative that Weimar experience 
is avoided’.° They therefore carefully balanced between the promise to encourage 
the founding of political parties and their own deeply rooted reluctance to trust 
the Germans with democracy. The British Foreign Office captured the dilemma in 
December 1945 by stating that ‘the greatest handicap to the development of the 
sort of political parties we should like to see in Germany is the fact that we are at 
present unable to give them power or responsibility .... We cannot expect political 
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parties to work well unless they have a job to do, [but] nothing would be more fatal 
to political parties than to give them a job to do in present circumstances." 

As a solution to this dilemma, the Allies built democracy bottom up. Parties 
were initially only allowed to become active at a local level and the geographical 
scope was gradually expanded. Moreover, the Allies fostered the development of 
the CDU and SPD, and, to a lesser extent that of the Communist and Liberal 
parties, to foster a compact party system with, ideally, two moderate parties that 
would alternate in office—very much, indeed, like in London or Washington. The 
CDU and SPD quickly dominated state legislatures that were elected across the 
Western zones in 1947 and often formed all-party coalition governments to 
underline political unity. This same spirit of unity was increasingly lacking, 
however, among the former Allies, as the division of Germany became a reality. 
The Western Allies merged the three Western zones and prepared to turn these 
into a separate West German state. Party politicians at state level were recruited to 
write its new constitution, or ‘Basic Law’, and also here SPD and CDU dominated 
the assembly. 

There was, of course, resistance to this quick re-asserting of party-political 
dominance, and not only from the marginal far right. In Germany, the critique on 
parties was put forward among others by anti-Fascist committees and a group of 
engaged intellectuals who pled for a more radical democratization of society.* In 
Italy, an movement called "The Common Man's Front’ even captured about 5 per 
cent of the vote in the elections for the Constituent Assembly on a platform that 
contested what it called the partitocrazia” But only in France was Charles De 
Gaulle briefly able to provide a real counterweight to the quick resurgence of 
political parties. De Gaulle was an officer who had stood outside party politics, 
only becoming a junior minister when the War had already started. As the face of 
the French resistance against the Nazi occupation and head of the provisional 
government, he was forced to collaborate with the representatives of France's 
leading parties in exile. Despite, or perhaps because of, his wartime collaborations 
with party leaders, he always fiercely detested party politics, opposing it with his 
own appeals to national unity and the general interest. As the nation's resistor of 
the first hour, De Gaulle enjoyed a lot of popular support and trust. But even he 
was unable to prevent parties from controlling the political scene once the peace 
was made. He left the prime minister's office disgruntled for his country house in 
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Colombey in January 1946. The parties continued to write a new constitution for 
the Fourth Republic, a constitution that concentrated all power in the hands of 
parliament—and thus of them. 

The quick return to power of veteran party politicians, in France and elsewhere, 
was helped by the fact that they could build on pre-war networks to take the 
political initiative. This gave them a crucial advantage over potential contenders 
wherever their rule was contested, such as happened to De Gaulle. But they also 
enjoyed a lot of moral authority. Party leaders were among the few political actors 
who re-emerged from the War with their prestige and credibility improved—even 
though this was largely by default. The status of other traditional elites was badly 
bruised. The trust in businessmen, industrialists, and other economic elites suf- 
fered from their close ties with dictatorial regimes and occupying powers. 
Representative institutions like the French parliament (that had voted to abolish 
itself in favour of Petain) or the Italian Senate (that had stayed in power almost 
throughout Mussolini’s rule) also suffered a blow in their authority. The same 
counted for monarchies. The Belgian monarchy was shaken when the government 
held a referendum on whether King Leopold III should be allowed to return to 
Belgium and regain his constitutional powers (he had collaborated with the 
Nazis). The prestige of the Italian monarchy was even fatally damaged because 
of his collaboration with Mussolini—and because he fled Rome on the night 
before the Nazis captured the capital. Italians voted to become a republic in 
June 1946. 

Except for the Allies and the Church—which were both, in their own way, 
international rather than national actors—no one could rival the parties’ claim to 
political legitimacy. There could therefore be no misunderstanding: parties were 
the real creators of postwar democracies, both spiritually and institutionally. 
Parties were, in the words of one German observer, the political scientist Dolf 
Sternberger (who later coined the notion ‘constitutional patriotism’), ‘founders of 
the state’. In the wake of the War parties were: 


founded, built up, and approved, not only in the absence of a state embracing the 
nation, but precisely for the purpose of organizing such a state.... As far as 
I know, nobody since 1945 has found anything odd or striking in the fact that a 
state is built up or composed of parties, or that parties are created and established 
in the very place where once there was the state.'° 


This was obviously true of Germany, where the new West German state only 
emerged in full in 1949, long after the parties had started to leave their mark on 
the political scene. But as Renner’s return to power indicated pretty much the 
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same counted for Austria, while also in Italy the parties were so fundamental in 
shaping the postwar state that it became known as the ‘republic of the parties’.!! 
They emerged already in the summer of 1943, more than four years before the 
new Italian republic had its new constitution and the transition from fascism to 
democracy was nearing completion.'? And even in France, after De Gaulle left the 
scene, he could lament with some justification that the regime des partis re- 
emerged quickly and perhaps even stronger than before: the Fourth Republic 
was very much ‘the creation of party machines’,'” while contemporary French 
legal scholars now also talked about an Etat partitaire.!* 

Party politicians realized this very well—and were proud of it too. They saw 
themselves as educators of a population that should be taught how to behave in a 
democratic fashion. This was especially the case in Italy and Germany, where 
authoritarian regimes had been established in semi-legal ways and had counted at 
least temporarily on broader public support. This showed that, as Schumacher put 
it, ‘democracy remains somewhat alien to a major part of our people’.'” And if 
anyone could remedy this perceived democratic deficit, it was party leaders—at 
least this was their conviction. Schumacher explained this in an extensive memo- 
randum to the commander of the British zone in September 1945, arguing that the 
chance for success of German democracy depended ultimately not on the Allied 
contribution or on institutional reforms, but on ‘how many [sic] time the parties 
have for political and spiritual information of the German people’. 

Such emancipatory claims were not the monopoly of the left. In a similar 
fashion, just after having become chairman of the CDU in the British occupation 
zone, Adenauer made a speech on the regional radio in which he told listeners that 
“the German people must become politically involved, because only political 
maturity can lead to freedom and to the construction of a new, free Germany. 
And every political involvement goes through the parties” He believed it was the 
“essential duty of political parties to re-educate the German people in their entire 
thinking and feeling.” In even more dramatic expression of party paternalism, 
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the DC’s newspaper Il Popolo stated that ‘educating the masses is the essential goal 
ofthe DC. To educate them means to make them aware of their dignity, to make 
them overcome their impulsive instincts, their gullibility that often leads them to 
fall for demagogy. Educating the masses means eliminating their spirit of intoler- 
ance and violence.”!* 

Parties were united in the conviction that only they could be the harbingers of 
hard-needed radical change. At least for the moment, there seemed to be endless 
opportunities for this. With fascism defeated and the Cold War not yet began in 
earnest, the aftermath of liberation was a moment of ‘openness’ in which 'radical 
opportunities’ arose, and everything seemed possible.'” Not only political renewal 
but also radical economic reforms and social redistribution should ensure that the 
sacrifices of the War would not be in vain. 

This window of postwar openness was the only moment in the twentieth 
century when Communist parties were allowed a place at the table of governments 
in Western Europe. They also enjoyed broad popular support, in particular in 
France and Italy. The Communist claim to political legitimacy was partly built on 
the large role of the Red Army in defeating the Nazis and the contribution of 
Communist forces at home to the anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi resistance. The PCI 
fielded thousands of partisans united in the Garibaldi Brigades. The PCF prided 
itself on being ‘the party of the 75,000 fusilles’, a number surely inflated, but which 
nonetheless pointed to real sacrifices that the Communist resistance made during 
the Nazi occupation. The French and especially Italian Communists were also 
emblematic mass parties, which was also a source of democratic pride. The PCI 
had counted little more than a few covert Communist cells in factories during the 
Fascist regime. But by 1947 its army of followers had swelled to almost two 
million. It organized a range of social and cultural activities that should reach 
out to all kinds of different groups to build what it called a 'hegemony' in society. 
The sub-organizations such as the million-strong Union of Italian Women, the 
"National Peasant Alliance", and own sports organizations should all help. Sensing 
the opportunity, Communist leaders Palmiro Togliatti and Maurice Thorez tried 
to make clear that the Communists left the anti-system politics of the 1920s 
behind. The plans for revolution were postponed to an indefinite date in the 
future. Instead, they pled for patience and for gradual reforms within the frame- 
work of what they called a ‘progressive democracy’. Togliatti practised what he 
preached. As Justice minister in the Italian government of national unity, he 
initiated a sweeping amnesty of former Fascists in the name of national recon- 
ciliation. And a year later, he surprised friend and foe by conceding to the 
Christian Democrat demand to incorporate the Lateran Treaties signed between 
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Mussolini and the Pope (and which granted the Church a few important privil- 
eges) in the new republican constitution.^? 

The popularity of the French and Italian Communists—on a much smaller 
scale initially mirrored in Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, and Austria— 
showed that even though a revolution Soviet-style was never attempted, the zest 
for far-reaching social reform was real and broadly shared. As the Socialists were 
also boosted by the War, just as after the First World War, the political initiative 
therefore seemed to belong to the left. In the first French elections in November 
'45, the PCF polled 26 per cent and the SFIO 24 per cent of the vote, while the 
MRP reached 25 per cent. In the Italian elections for a Constituent Assembly in 
June 1946, the DC became the biggest party with over a third of the vote, but 
jointly the PSI (21 per cent) and PCI (19 per cent) were larger. The Swedish 
Socialists polled 46 per cent in elections of 1948, the Danish Socialists 40 per cent 
in the elections a year before, the Austrians 45 per cent in the first parliamentary 
elections in 1945. 

Yet the most striking feature of these elections was not so much the success of 
the left, but rather the dwindling of all forces on the right. The conservative and 
nationalist right as well as free market liberals were the main victims of the shake- 
up of the political landscape. Everywhere, the experience with authoritarian rule 
made much of the political spectrum to the right of the Christian Democrats 
suspect. The same counted for free market liberalism which was held responsible 
for the bust of the Interwar economy. The Radical Party lost much of its support in 
France (although it was able, for the moment, to retain some of its influence). The 
German and especially Austrian Liberal parties for the moment did not manage to 
really become a third pole in the party system. The Italian Liberal Party, despite 
having roots into the nineteenth century and being a key player in the Italian 
political system before the advent of fascism, polled only 6 per cent in the 1946 
elections. The Monarchists and neo-Fascist parties soon established there were 
also relegated to the margins with about 10 per cent of the vote. 

The postwar marginalization of the right was not merely electoral, but also 
ideological. The resistance that matured under dictatorship and occupation was 
far from a coherent coalition. But it phrased its demands in often vague but always 
unmistakably revolutionary terms that firmly connected political democracy to 
social rights. This same spirit transpired into ideas of the largest parties after the 
War. Socialists and Christian Democrats now agreed that social and political 
freedoms could no longer be separated. This had traditionally been the credo of 
Socialists, but now also Christian Democrats nailed their progressive credentials 
firmly to the mast by emphasizing that they were, if anything, not of the right. 
Indeed, if anywhere, they started rather on the left. "The Marxists have absolutely 
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no right to call themselves the only fighters against the excesses of capitalism’,?' 
the ÖVP stated in its first programme. The CDU’s Ahlener programme unmis- 
takably stated that only ‘a foundation from scratch’ was the solution to Germany’s 
economic problems. The goal of the party ‘can no longer be capitalism, but the 
well-being of the entire people’.”” Social security should therefore be a fundamen- 
tal aspect of the refoundation of democracy. The vice-secretary of the DC, 
Giuseppe Dossetti, a priest and former partisan, called this unity of political and 
social democracy ‘substantial democracy’. Without social rights, real democracy 
could not even exist. Indeed, he asked himself: 


What is democracy? Is it perhaps the concept of freedom realized in political 
institutions? No: liberty is only a means; it is not the end.... We should make a 
distinction that liberalism does not make: between the formal and substantial 
aspects of democracy. The substance of democracy is not just about the political 
principle, but about the political and social principle together. 


Dossetti added that viewed from this perspective, ‘the pre-fascist regimes were no 
democracies, because even though they had the formal appearance, they lacked 
the substance'.? 

There was thus a broad enthusiasm to make democracy count for more than a 
set of political rights and to make it about social rights too.?* The main question 
was how. Many on the continent looked in awe to the Labour election victory in 
Britain. Despite the larger-than-life reputation of wartime premier Winston 
Churchill (and his warnings about Britain turning into a totalitarian state should 
Labour win) the Labour leader Clement Attlee managed to win a landslide victory 
with a programme promising far-reaching social change. If anything, he promised 
not to go back to the status-quo-ante, but to turn Britain into a welfare state, most 
visible in the establishment of the National Health Service (providing universal 
and free health care) and an expansion of social security insurances to cover 
basically anyone financially who fell ill, lost work, or retired. It also planned to 
nationalize train companies and to invest massively in public housing. The Labour 
victory was a huge inspiration for continental Socialists—the Dutch, for instance, 
not only mimicked the British name when they re-established themselves in 1946, 
but also copied its election campaign material to woe Dutch voters behind the idea 
of a labour rather than workers’ party. But it was welcomed by Christian 
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Democrats too. Dossetti exalted that after hearing about Attlee’s victory he ‘spent 
the first hours in surprise, fervour, enthusiasm. The outcome of the English 
elections seems even better the victory of a new world that is emerging. In fact, 
Dossetti perceived ‘three victories'. Not only the victory of socialism and solidar- 
ity, but also ‘victory of democracy’, and now in its substantial form.”* 

Given the dire straits of the continental European economy, the plans for such a 
substantial democracy could obviously only be aspirations for the future. But this 
meant also that the realization of a substantial democracy could only be successful 
if the state was willing to engage in large-scale public planning. Indeed, Attlee won 
the elections with his vision of ‘well-planned, well-built cities and parks and 
playing fields, homes and schools, factories, and shops'? Also in this regard, 
politicians on the continent were inspired by what happened in Britain, and in 
particular the ideas of the economist John Maynard Keynes and his contemporary 
William Beveridge. Beveridge was the author of an influential report that carried 
his name, and which pled for the establishment of the welfare state, because a 
‘revolutionary moment in the world’s history is a time for revolutions, not for 
patching’. Going against the grain of laissez faire economics, Keynes argued that 
the state should play an active role in combatting economic crises and fostering 
employment. Postwar prosperity should be planned. 

This belief in planning was obviously not completely new to European politi- 
cians. People like De Man and his followers in the Netherlands and France and the 
Swedish Socialists had advocated it before. But the enthusiasm for it was always 
rather confined to the margins of the left. Now, it became mainstream. Its precise 
application differed from country to country, but everywhere the notion that the 
government should play a leading role in managing the economy with the aim of 
promoting full employment and social stability became leading. The most famous 
planning agency of all was without doubt the French General Planning 
Commission, established in January 1946 by De Gaulle as one of his final acts as 
prime minister, and led by Jean Monnet. Monnet was already something of a 
mythical figure by then, with an eclectic career that included jobs as deputy 
secretary general of the League of Nations (the Interwar predecessor to the 
United Nations), reorganizer of the Chinese state railways, government negotiator 
of American material support for the French army, and manager of his family’s 
cognac business. Back in Paris after the War, Monnet assembled a small team and 
drew up a scheme to kickstart the ruined French economy which lacked trust and 
money for crucial investments. He proposed to pool the state’s resources and 
direct them into six key areas that required investments such as coal and steel, 
transport, and agricultural machinery. The state too should invest heavily in 
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infrastructure, such as dams or the electrification of railways. The government 
should also negotiate labour conflicts which had often wrecked the economy 
before, by negotiating between employers and employees.?” 

The Americans supported these aspirations to revitalize the European economy 
in the form of the Marshall Funds. The plan restored trust to Europeans weary of 
war and destitution, but also provided the hard-needed cash to realize some of the 
plans of European governments—half of the budget of Monnet's plans were 
funded by the US. While the Communist parties opposed the Marshall plan, 
Christian Democrat politicians cleverly used American support for their own 
electoral advantage. ‘De Gasperi not only secured your spaghetti but also the 
sauce on it’, one DC-campaign slogan boasted in reference to the close ties 
between the DC and the Americans, implying that voting for Communists 
would have left Italians with empty hands—and stomachs. Marshall’s initiative 
to put Western Europe back on its feet and the political advantage that parties 
loyal to the US enjoyed signalled that the moment of radical open anti-Fascist 
unity was drawing to a close. By the spring of 1947, the major enemy of the West 
no longer was fascism in its various forms, but communism. Communist parties 
were ditched from government one after another in France, Italy, Austria, and 
Belgium. The position of Socialist parties in the new Cold War between the Soviets 
and the West was often not yet clear, but with the temporary exception of the PSI 
they certainly wanted to avoid the impression that they belonged to the Soviet 
camp at all costs. 

As the Communists remained loyal to Stalin and clung on to their explicitly 
class-based notion of the party, the legitimate political spectrum narrowed further. 
It shows that the desire for change expressed so often in the wake of the War 
actually and paradoxically harboured a longing for security and stability after the 
feverish politics of the 1920s and 1930s. And just as the Socialist and Christian 
Democrat parties agreed that the economy functioned best in the form of a ‘mixed 
economy’ of state and market coordinated by the government and its special 
planning agencies, politics needed to be managed and ‘mixed’ in themselves as 
well. This effectively meant that Christian Democrats and Socialist jointly took 
responsibility for postwar reconstruction. Soon after the War ended, this search 
for consensus, rather than any quickly fading aspirations for revolutionary 
change, was a legacy of the dictatorships and the War for democracy. Indeed, 
the famous Danish political scientist Alf Ross observed in a pamphlet published in 
1946 and subsequently translated in five languages that in Europe, ‘war and 
occupation provided the object lesson that forces the people of many European 
countries to reflect’ on what had gone wrong. And their conclusion could only be 
that in a democracy, the winner takes all principle on conflicts in interest, identity, 
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and economy did not apply, because ‘the price of victory is the destruction of 
democracy’. Instead, leading parties should work to foster a consensus on the 
ground rules of democracy, to ‘work constantly at the integration of the various 
groups’ conceptions of right and justice’.”* 
On the first of September 1948, the prime ministers of the West German states, 
politicians and high Allied officials gathered in the Museum of Natural History in 
Bonn. They were there to celebrate the founding of the Parliamentary Council that 
would write Germany’s new constitution. SPD-leader and hardliner Schumacher 
was seriously ill, so the Socialist delegation was led by the moderate Carlo Schmid. 
The day should have been the festive prelude to the revival of German democracy, 
but Schmid was far from impressed with the ambience. ‘Never before an official 
event that opened a new chapter in the history of a great people took place in such 
a funny environment’, he wrote later. ‘We were standing in the hall of this high 
building below the state flags surrounded by stuffed animals from all around the 
world. We felt quite lost among the bears, chimpanzees, and gorillas. And despite 
the Beethoven music that was being played, this bizarre environment failed to 
create a true atmosphere of festivity.”?° 

Whether debating among dusty stuffed animals in a museum or in the more 
traditional environment of the seats of parliament, like the Italians or French, 
politicians in constitutional councils and assemblies were united in their view that 
power should be dispersed rather than concentrated. In a way, they all suffered 
from a ‘Weimar syndrome’ and sought to learn lessons from the past.?? Executives 
should not become too powerful and charismatic leaders should not be able to 
appeal to the people on the streets to back up their claim to rule. Democratic 
institutions should hold each other in check and no single institution should take 
precedence. Apart from parliaments with two chambers and governments, many 
countries therefore created powerful constitutional courts, or ‘councils’ to check 
the constitutionality of laws that MPs passed. Governments did not rule alone but 
based their policies on nominally independent and powerful advisory bodies such 
as the Dutch Central Planning Agency or the French General Planning 
Commission. Also organized interests were officially recognized and got a seat 
at the table, for instance in Austria, where the Chambers of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the trade unions became legally recognized government partners 
in decision-making. There was also a tendency to decentralize government, as the 
federal constitutions of West Germany and Austria and the regionalization of a 
hitherto strongly centralized Italian government showed. In a way, the postwar 
order thus aimed to provide an antidote to the cheering of universal suffrage as the 
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basis of all government power, as had happened in 1918. Power, as the new 
constitutions of Germany and Italy showed, should be constrained, and divided.?' 

However, precisely this division and dispersion of power meant that the post- 
war system required powerful mediators. Political parties considered themselves 
the centre of gravity in a system where power naturally sept away from the core. 
This unshaken faith in political parties of the post-1945 period echoed that of the 
previous postwar era. This similar spirit transpired into institutional continuity, 
for instance in the electoral system, parliamentary orders, and voting regulations. 
These continued to endorse political parties. Indeed, the same Catholic lawmaker, 
then of the PPI, now of the DC, who initiated proportional representation in Italy 
in 1919, again defended it twenty-seven years later, because ‘the organization of 
the country should above all be based on parties. The parties should take the 
responsibility to lead the country, just as they have done until now.?? 

In the view of the politicians who dominated constitutional councils and 
assemblies, the problem of Interwar democracy was therefore not that it was a 
party-state. Rather, the problem was that the party-state had been too weak and 
that it should be made clear once and for all that, as Schumacher put it, ‘democ- 
racy can only function in a party-state’.** The Italian and German constitutional 
assemblies adopted articles that celebrated the virtue of parties. Indeed, as one 
CDU-representative claimed at one of the final sessions of the Parliamentary 
Council: ‘We cheer above all that political parties are finally recognized in a 
constitution, and that we have had the courage to recognize and guarantee that 
political power belongs to them’.** And in Italy, one of the country's leading 
postwar scholars observed that ‘essentially, our constitution, recognizing the right 
of anyone to associate in parties to determine national politics, has implicitly, but 
clearly, recognized that parties determine national politics’.*° 

However, not every political movement was a ‘party’ in this sense. The Italian and 
especially German constitutions also ushered a stark warning against extremist 
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parties.”° The German constitution stated that parties’ ‘internal organisation must 
conform to democratic principles, while parties that sought to ‘undermine or 
abolish the free democratic order’ would be outlawed (something that happened 
twice). In Italy, many politicians were in favour of a similar formulation. Moro 
argued that ‘it is evident that if [parties] are not organized democratically intern- 
ally, they cannot lead the country in a democratic way’.*” But the Communists saw 
such regulations as a threat. ‘Who is to say what counts as democratic?’, one 
Communist representative remarked.** What they did agree on, however, was 
that the constitution outlawed the establishment of the Fascist Party ‘in whatever 
form’ (an article that was applied later to outlaw a violent neo-Fascist 
movement—the neo-Fascist Italian Social Movement (MSI) was nonetheless 
allowed to establish itself). 

So, the narrowing of the acceptable political spectrum after 1945 was not merely 
ideological or electoral, it was also institutional? Other than after 1918, the whole 
set of institutions that organized the place of parties in democracy now implicitly 
or explicitly endorsed the model of the people's party. Wherever a constitution or 
law read ‘parties’, it intended "people's parties’ and stressed that these parties were 
expected to overcome their bad habits of the past. The constitution of the German 
state of Baden captured best the spirit of the postwar era by obliging parties to 
“take responsibility for the formation of political life and the guidance of the state 
whether they are in government or in opposition' and ‘to place the interests of the 
state before that of the party’.*° In other words, it impelled them to become 
people's parties. 

However, such constitutional articles that praised the people's party as a 
principle were in the end most of all of symbolic importance. They expressed 
the growing conviction that democracy required people's parties of the centre 
rather than that they in themselves created such parties. What mattered much 
more than constitutional change was the change inside parties themselves. Indeed, 
in Austria, Renner and his government allies of the ÓVP quickly agreed that the 
country did not need a new constitution at all. It could simply re-adopt the one 
Renner had written back in 1919. That constitution had been the backdrop of, 
first, deepening political polarization, then political gridlock, and, finally, civil war 
and the demolition of democracy. After 1945 precisely the same document proved 
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to be a blueprint for political stability and social peace, but only because the SPÖ 
and the ÖVP reformed themselves and their mutual relationship. 

So while the ideal of the people’s party was now widely shared and sometimes 
even constitutionally codified, the main question was whether postwar politicians 
would be able to put its aspirations into practice. Could party politicians of the 
Socialist and Christian Democrat parties compromise and collaborate? Could they 
consider consensus a virtue rather than a flaw, and work, as Ross had specified, 
‘constantly at the integration of the various groups’? Socialist parties, sometimes 
quickly, often more slowly, moved away from the model of the working-class 
party and welcomed new allies and support groups. However, the absolute 
pioneers of the people’s party in postwar Europe were not the forces usually called 
progressive, but those often labelled conservative. Christian Democrat politicians 
had thought early and hard about the practices, organization, and ideology of their 
predecessors as a cause for democratic failure. And as the programmes of CDU, 
DC, and MRP showed, they concluded that the problems of democracy could be 
resolved by superseding the implications ofthe word ‘party’ as much as possible. It 
is no coincidence that they all opted to omit the word ‘party’ from their name. 
They refused to be partisan, precisely to overcome the ills of party democracy and 
make it work. Indeed, ‘all sections of the people stand together’, the future 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger stated at the CDU’s first national congress, 
‘big industry, employers, city dwellers and farmers, protestants, and Catholics. 
This is no longer a party in the old sense of the word!’* 
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The Christian Democrat Decade 


The aspiration to rethink what it meant to be a ‘party’ that characterized Christian 
democracy as it matured in the late 1940s and over the course of the 19508. 
Christian Democrat pamphlets in the wake of the War already unequivocally 
emphasized that they were movements that stood open to everyone, represented 
the general interest, and were willing to work with former adversaries. They 
continued to do so once the peace was secured, offering citizens who longed to 
find some sense of normality a reassurance of social security and political stability 
after decades of political upheaval. 

This promise to end the political infighting and factionalism that characterized 
party democracy in the 1920s and 1930s proved to be a winning electoral strategy. 
As the Socialist (and, in some places, Communist) surge of the immediate postwar 
era waned, Christian Democrats emerged in many key places as the leading 
parties. In the harshly contested Italian elections of 1948, the DC almost took 
half of the total votes. One year later, Adenauer beat Schumacher more narrowly 
but still decisively in the first free German elections in almost two decades; the 
Belgian Christian Democrats won a victory over the Socialists; as did the ÖVP in 
Austria and the KVP in the Netherlands. In France, the MRP finished second in 
the November 1946 elections, but it fell back five years later. They were, however, 
challenged by another party that promised to overcome partisan divisions and 
rule in the general interest: De Gaulle’s Rally of the French People (RPF). 

Notwithstanding its only temporary success in France, Christian democracy 
was without doubt the most successful political formula of postwar Europe. Their 
success at the ballot booth was based on a broad social coalition ranging from 
workers and peasants to large industrialists, white collar workers, and landowners. 
This naturally earned them a leading place in government. And as such, they both 
pioneered and epitomized the postwar success of the people’s party model. This 
chapter traces how Christian Democrats managed to unite the three components 
of the people’s party inside their movements. It shows how this contributed to the 
remarkable stabilization of democracy in Western Europe and to the growing 
uniformity of this postwar model across Western European countries. By the end 
of the 1950s, the Christian Democrat conception of the people’s party had become 
a model for others to emulate. This was first the case in France, where De Gaulle 
returned to power and the previously intransigent Gaullist movement trans- 
formed into a people's party. But it counted then also among Socialists who not 
only watched the Christian Democrat electoral success with envy, but came to 
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share their conviction that the people’s party was a necessary element of a 
legitimate and stable form of democracy. 


A key ingredient of the people’s party was its ability to practice the politics of 
compromise and embrace government responsibility. For Christian Democrats, 
this was not merely the consequence of their growing support alone. It also 
resulted from an important mental switch that occurred after 1945 to overcome 
the traditional Catholic ambiguity towards governing in a liberal parliamentary 
democratic setting. This was a gradual shift and the unconditional embracing of 
democracy became more pronounced in the years to come." But the roots of this 
shift can be traced back early sometimes. Writing in his study in the Vatican in the 
1930s, and representing the views of many European Catholics, De Gasperi 
concluded that the ‘problem of the Popolari [the PPI] is closed’, as ‘today, we 
should prepare ourselves for a future in which, after the collapse of fascism, the 
role of Catholics in Italy will be a role of government’? This new sense of 
responsibility was closely connected to the aspiration to overcome partisan pol- 
itics. Indeed, as one prominent DC-politician noted: ‘When a party becomes 
government, it is no longer partial, because it must operate for the good of the 
entire country.... Christian democrats have il senso dello Stato’: a feeling of 
responsibility for the state.’ 

Of course, the fixation with government for Christian Democrats did not 
always occur by sticking to their own high moral standards. There were plenty 
of scandals that showed they did not suddenly erase some bad habits suspicious of 
the rule of law and civil liberties. Italy was repeatedly shocked by the suppression 
of the civil rights of Socialists and especially Communists, who could be arrested 
for something minor as selling their party newspapers; the, at times lethal, 
crackdowns on peasant protestors (one of the reasons for Dossetti to leave the 
party in 1952 and devote himself fully to the priesthood);* and the violent 
repression of protests against neo-fascism in 1960.° Germany was shocked by 
corruption affairs, and, later, the Spiegel Affair, where the Christian Democrat 
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defence minister, backed by Adenauer, gave orders to arrest critical journalists and 
ransack their offices. 

Still, these were ever more exceptions. Governing in a parliamentary setting 
with coalition partners (the DC did so even though it would have been able to 
govern alone in 1948) was an essential part of the transformation from Catholic 
interest parties into Christian Democrat people's parties. It was essential to foster 
the stability that postwar democracy required. If Christian Democrats lost their 
pre-eminence, the still precarious social peace would collapse—or at least so 
would Christian Democrat leaders like their voters to believe. No experiments’ 
Adenauer warned them, to underline that the recovery was fragile and only 
Christian Democrats could be trusted to handle it with the care that was needed. 
Consequently, the CDU-congresses hardly ever discussed topics like members, 
organization, or ideology. Rather, they were a stage for Adenauer to exhibit his 
achievements in government. Similarly, at the congresses of the KVP, the justifica- 
tion of the government alliance with the Social Democrats was the key issue on the 
agenda, with buzzwords such as ‘results’, ‘responsibility’, and ‘being accountable 
being of top importance. And even at a congress on party organization, De Gasperi 
lectured his colleagues that ‘the party is not an end to itself.... The party is parte, 
but should be of service to the whole, the country, Italy. So when you study new 
organs or structures you should ask yourself only whether they can benefit the 
country or the Italian people. This idea of social and political service should 
be the fundamental idea that distinguishes us from all others." In other words, 
the whole party organization should be instrumental to provide crucial stability. 

The Christian Democrat's electoral success provided the necessary votes for 
their continued exercise of government authority. But it was not necessarily the 
fruit of mass mobilization inside party organizations. Indeed, the idea of a mass 
party was by some leading Christian Democrats even seen as contradictory to 
being a people's party that took on government responsibility. Erhard once let it 
slip in a party board meeting that 'members are very nice and all, but essentially, 
we do not want to become a membership party at all. We do not want to be ruled 
by bureaucracy but rather want to ensure that men conscious of their responsi- 
bility can govern the state’. While Socialist parties quickly decided to rebuild their 
organizations on a pre-war footing, some Christian Democrats were reluctant 
whether they should build one at all. The MRP was deliberately organized in a 
decentralized way and in Germany, the CDU was initially nothing more than an 
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electoral alliance of regional party organizations.’ The first real party board on a 
national level was created only in 1950, and even then, its powers remained 
limited. This only changed slowly later in the decade when people started warning 
Adenauer that ‘the party as representative of its members and voters can only 
meet its tasks if it has a life of its own and is more than an auxiliary to the 
government.... It must also be able to exist if—let God prevent this from 
happening in the interest of the German people—is no longer in government." 

But although the spirit of the Interwar mass party was initially mainly kept alive 
on the left, it was still ‘contagious’, as Duverger observed. If it served their purpose 
of staying in government, building a stronger organization appealed to Christian 
Democrat party leaders too. This counted particularly in places where the left 
successfully rallied hundreds of thousands of members and the Christian 
Democrats wanted to counter their weight. The ÓVP had a presence on the 
ground with about 4,500 local sections, and an exceptional large army of mem- 
bers: 700,000 out of a population of barely seven million people. Moreover, it 
managed to ally with all kinds of Catholic-friendly social organizations, ranging 
from the Austrian Association of Academics to the Austrian Family Association 
and the Disaster aid for Austrian Women." Similarly, after De Gasperi passed 
away in 1954, a next generation of DC-politicians had the ambition to give the 
party a true mass organization, less dependent on the Church. The engine behind 
the change was De Gasperi's successor Amintore Fanfani, who argued that 
‘our ideological strength needs organizational strength to defend and diffuse our 
ideals...the party should not be reduced to an electoral committee"? These 
efforts paid off. The DC soon had 14,000 party offices, right from its impressive 
palazzo on Piazza del Gesü in the heart of Rome until rented floors in working- 
class quarters or converted houses in most remote corners of the Italian country- 
side. Here, the party's army of over a million members gathered to play cards, 
discuss local affairs, and read the party newspaper. Even the most remote coun- 
tryside villages had been reached, while the number of party functionaries was 
so high that ‘it escapes reasonable estimate’, according to one contemporary 
observer.!* The same model even extended to RPF, founded by De Gaulle in 
1947 to contest the power of the parties of the Fourth Republic that in his view was 
way too much like the Third. For De Gaulle, the RPF must not be called a party. It 
was in its own words, ‘a mass movement, an immense assembly of all French 
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energies’.'* But despite all its anti-party rhetoric, it set up a tight web of clubs in 
working places and factories, so-called Groupes d’entreprise, that would ‘ensure 
the RPF a direct liaison with the masses’ and allowed them ‘daily contact with the 
workers, giving them immediately the opinion of the RPF of national problems"? 
It counted already half a million adherents in 1948. 

Given these impressive numbers—and the extent to which political participa- 
tion indeed went through parties, just as Adenauer had demanded after the War— 
one can understand why Duverger in the early 1950s could still confidently claim 
that the mass party had the future. But for the Christian Democrats (and the 
Gaullists), the organization of the party now had a different purpose than before 
the War. Their ultimate objective was no longer to integrate all Catholics inside 
party ranks and represent them in the political arena. Rather, they aimed to use 
the party’s organization to broaden their base and to convince new citizens to vote 
for them, including those citizens belonging to groups that traditionally had no 
place in its ranks. The purpose of the organization was to convince the non- 
believers, rather than rally those who were already faithful. Illustrating this trend, 
the central party office of the DC issued precise instructions for local officials on 
how to achieve that and increase electoral success. This was not, or no longer only, 
by relying on the parish and the priest to make sure that the loyal made it to the 
polling station. Now, success depended on their capacity to convince those of 
other parties. Local officials were instructed to map ‘of every voter of every district’ 
their political orientation, profession, and whether they were a "first-time voter' so 
that the right party branch ‘women of the section, youth wing of the section’ could 
approach them to vote DC. This also counted for those who adhered to opposing 
parties. Many Communists, the instructions stated, ‘are in doubt whether the 
PCI can resolve their problems. Many socialists are bitter because of unrealized 
hopes....The action to conquer voters of opponents requires tact and intelligence 
and preparations. It is vital to remember that they are in a state of crisis and are 
sensitive ....They should be approached, if possible, when they are alone.”!° 


This broad and inclusive conception of who the Christian Democrat parties stood 
for was innovative in comparison with still often class-based Socialists as well as 
with their own more narrowly Catholic and middle-class predecessors. And just 
like embracing government responsibility, they considered this inclusiveness 
essential not just for electoral reasons, but for stabilizing democracy. Adenauer 
claimed that ‘only a very large party that embraces all sections of our people can 
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put a broken Germany back on its feet. It must give a home to employers and 
employees, farmers, shop keepers, civil servants, intellectuals, people from north 
and south, expellees and refugees.”!” Similarly, Fanfani made clear in 1945 that 
Italy could only be rebuild because ‘the DC is the party of the entire people in all 
its categories ...the party of the people par excellence’.!* 

The claims to be ‘real people's parties’ that embraced ‘all sections of our people’ 
was not merely rhetoric. Christian Democrat parties successfully managed to 
reach out to voters and members of different, and sometimes opposing, social 
strata, status, and principles. For this, they acted ever less as representatives of 
mere Catholic interests. Of course, especially in the early phase, they were still 
happy with the supportive speeches of local priests on Sundays and the muscle of 
the Catholic Action social movement." In France and Italy, the Church organized 
numerous Maria Pellegrine in election time. Statues of the Holy Mary were being 
driven around the country on cars and on muleback, accompanied by slogans, 
music, and banners—a clear analogy to political campaigning to lure Catholic 
voters. And Christian Democrats could always count on the backing of the Pope, 
who did not hesitate to warn voters of the danger of communism and encouraged 
them to vote Christian Democrat.” 

But there was a mutual understanding between the Vatican and Christian 
Democrat party leaders that the Church should refrain from interfering too 
directly in party affairs. Partly, this was because the Vatican had less reason to 
do so. The German constitution not only incorporated the articles of the Weimar 
constitution that regulated the relation between Church and state, but also 
included in its preamble a reference to God. Italy incorporated the Lateran 
Treaties in the new republican constitution. After some hesitation, Austria also 
acknowledged the concordat that Dollfuss struck with the Pope back in 1933. But 
even more important this restraint also followed from the fact that the Church 
itself was in a period of rapid internal changes. At the end of the War, Pope Pius 
XII formally accepted parliamentary democracy as the best form of worldly 
government in a Christmas speech in 1944.?' In the following decade, leading 
Cardinals aimed to make the Vatican even more in tune with liberal democratic 
institutions and increasingly secular consumer societies. These changes culmin- 
ated in the Second Vatican Council where the separation of Church and State was 
praised. 
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From this perspective, it was not unexpected that Christian Democrats 
considered themselves ever less defenders of Catholics only. Much more so than 
before, they stood open to people with different religions—or no religion at all. 
The KVP, for instance, changed its statutes in 1947 so that non-Catholics were 
also welcome to join the party. But even the Catholic parties of Austria and Italy, 
whose predecessors had been very close to the Vatican, increasingly started 
defining religious values as humanist and universal ones. The ÖVP stated that it 
was the ‘association of all patriotic Austrians who support the programmatic 
principles of the party based on “Christian-Western cultural views"'.? The DC 
made ‘Libertas’ its main credo. The rise of fascism (and, by implication, com- 
munism) showed how important the protection of individual liberties was (the 
party manifestos depicted libertas on a shield with a cross). But it also signalled 
that the practice of religion was considered one of these vital civil liberties, 
confined to the private sphere rather than having to be asserted in the public or 
political sphere. 

The desire to move beyond the representation of Catholics only was especially 
challenging and important in Germany, where all previous attempts to unite 
Catholics and protestants politically had failed. Although firmly rooted in the 
Catholic Rhineland and initially strongly depending on whatever infrastructure 
and networks there were left of the Centre Party,? the CDU-leaders of the first 
hour were determined to avoid being seen as leading a Catholic party. Protestants 
remained a minority for the first few years, but CDU-leaders launched successful 
efforts to reach out to them, for instance with the introduction of so-called 
Proporz Protestanten: a minimum of protestants on local and regional party 
boards.”* Moreover, Erhard, a protestant, quickly emerged alongside Adenauer 
as the second man of the party, making the Catholic-protestant alliance visible in 
the party leadership. Their cooperation, increasingly contentious as Erhard 
became more ambitious over the years, balanced the dividing lines that ran 
through the CDU, with Catholics generally more open towards collaboration 
with the SPD and in favour of social justice, and protestants politically more 
conservative and in favour of liberal economic policies. For the moment, 
Adenauer was able to curb these tensions, as his staunchly anti-Socialist stance 
appealed to protestants too. But above all, the CDU continuously claimed to 
unite both creeds by defining Christianity no longer only in religious but also in 
cultural terms, because the CDU ‘is above all a movement in which different 
people gather... This means that all Christians, smaller groups, and those who do 
not feel connected to a Church can find a home here. Anyone who recognizes 
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the general values of Christianity as source of our culture recognises the goals 
of the CDU.” 

The family featured prominently in this new bland of confessional politics and 
the defence of the traditional family and its values was claimed by the Christian 
Democrats as one of their distinctive characteristics. It was also a key instrument 
to attract female voters. In Belgium, France, and Italy women were allowed to vote 
for the first time after the Second World War and Christian Democrats there gave 
special importance to women in their campaigns and organizations. De Gasperi 
boasted that a quarter of DC-members were female and that he was especially 
proud of ‘the exceptional work’ they did for the party. There was a women's 
organization inside the DC that hosted activities, granted scholarships, and 
published journals. Also for the MRP integrating women in the party was a key 
priority. It featured several women's associations, published women's publica- 
tions, and through its association with the Church made special efforts to attract 
female voters.?° 

Propaganda and policies of the Christian Democrats were gendered around a 
traditional family model, with a supposedly ‘natural’ hierarchy and a male bread 
winner. One MRP leaflet in 1945 demanded the right and power for ‘the man, in 
particular the working man, to fulfil his responsibilities as husband, head of the 
family and educator; for the woman, in particular the working woman, the chance 
to accomplish her civilising mission, her vocation as wife and mother’.”” The CDU 
put itself forward as protectors of the traditional family.?* In 1953 it created a 
Ministry for Family and its first minister campaigned with the slogan ‘Healthy 
family, healthy people’. Its campaign posters showed mothers shielding children 
from a menacing Communist hand, just as the DC appealed to ‘mothers of Italy, 
protect your children'. So the specific appeal to women was central to Christian 
Democrat ideology, with the traditional family led by the male breadwinner as the 
cornerstone of a society patriarchally led by Christian Democrat men in office. 
Still, precisely for this reason, it aimed to back up the claim that the Christian 
Democrats worked for the general interest and were a party in which both men 
and women were welcome. 

The Christian Democrats were thus constantly building bridges between dif- 
ferent groups in society. This also counted for their attempts to make their parties 
a home for both anti-Fascists and for those who had collaborated with the Fascist 
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and Nazi regimes. The DC was born as an anti-Fascist party and their partisans 
played a part, albeit modest, in the armed resistance against fascism and the Nazi 
occupation. But they also offered a home to those who had been indifferent to the 
resistance at best, such as the large landowners in the south and to the Roman 
bureaucrats who had often collaborated with the Fascist regime. The same 
counted for the CDU which not only fielded several MP’s who had been Nazi 
party members, but also integrated, except for the Liberal party, all minor parties 
to its right over the course of the 1950s. This included the German Party, a right- 
wing group supported by war veterans and people leaning towards right-wing 
radicalism. To be sure, Adenauer marked a sharp demarcation line to the neo- 
Nazis of the Socialist Reich Party, asking the Constitutional Court to ban the party 
in 1952. But he was careful not to confront too directly the country’s recent dark 
past, blanketing the Nazi era in silence, because it might break the fragile coalition 
in his party's own ranks. Also the ÖVP, despite some of its first-generation leaders 
having been victims of Nazi persecution, was carefully courting former Nazis. 

This remarkable Christian Democrat balancing act of keeping its anti-Fascist 
credentials untarnished and closing an eye to the recent past could be tricky. 
Indeed, as one MPR-deputy noted, both the ‘strengths and weaknesses’ of 
Christian Democrats came from this ‘dual background’.”” Sometimes it backfired. 
Many Christian Democrats were not only uninterested in building an anti-Fascist 
memory culture, but also happily ignored that former Fascists held high-ranking 
positions in their own ranks. The MRP might have printed ‘with De Gaulle’ on 
the back of its membership cards, but its left-wing opponents joked that the 
party's abbreviation actually stood for Machine à Ramasser les Pétainistes. It 
led to embarrassing situations in which the collaborationist past of high-profile 
Christian Democrats— German Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger was an early NSDAP- 
member, Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab was a minister under the Austrian 
dictatorship, Fanfani had openly supported Mussolini's racist laws—was rattled 
up by the opposition or by a new generation. 

On the other hand, however, the willingness to close an eye to the recent past 
paradoxically had the effect of luring many sceptic citizens to the democratic 
camp.’ Christian Democrats legitimized the sacrificing of their own anti-Fascist 
credentials by pointing to the necessity of their crusade against what they called 
the new enemy: Marxism. As De Gasperi once confided to the American ambas- 
sador in Rome, if the Cold War ever became hot, the neo-Fascists would surely 
fight on their side, but the PCI would not.* So, in the iciest phase of the Cold 
War, between the Berlin blockade and the death of Stalin in 1953, traditional 
Catholic misgivings about Marxism came to the surface and superseded anti- 
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fascism.* Especially the DC, faced with the largest Communist party of the West, 
translated this anti-Marxism into political deeds. It enacted so-called ‘exceptional 
laws' that curtailed civil liberties—or at least those of Socialists and Communists. 
Left-wing teachers and civil servants risked losing their jobs, the left-wing parties 
lost easy and equal access to public radio (and, later, nascent television), Marxist 
newspaper vendors faced arrest for breaking public order and safety regulations, 
and peaceful demonstrations and rallies were interrupted by the police. The DC 
also made a failed attempt to change the electoral system in their favour in 1953, 
with the aim of marginalizing the Communist opposition. 

Yet even with such measures in place, there were red lines that Christian 
Democrats were unwilling to cross. Sure, Cold War politics were polarized, in 
Italy and elsewhere, but they were so to a markedly different degree and nature 
than they had been in the 1920s and 1930s. Christian Democrats warned against 
Marxism but welcomed working-class voters to such an extent that one French 
priest claimed that ‘Our missionary lands are made up of proletarians'?? More 
importantly, violence was unacceptable as a political method. No party had a 
paramilitary branch, as had been common before. Nowhere did verbal polariza- 
tion lead to violent political clashes like in the 1920s and 1930s, not even in Italy, 
were tension ran highest. When, after the heated election campaign of 1948, a 
right-wing fanatic shot Communist leader Togliatti in the front of parliament, 
Togliatti called upon Communist militants from his hospital bed ‘not to lose their 
heads’.** De Gasperi visited him in hospital, in a crucial display of national unity at 
a time when some drew the comparison with the murder on Matteotti twenty-four 
years before. 

It shows that for Christian Democrats anti-Marxism was as much part of a 
tradition as pragmatically rhetorically deployed for internal purposes. It served to 
keep their ranks united and placate conservatives with a deep, and explicit, 
mistrust of the left and a more implicit scepticism of party democracy. Indeed, 
if there was one element which united the very diverse voter base of the Christian 
Democrats, this was it. Anti-Marxism was the glue that stuck the Christian 
Democrats together despite their differences in religion, social status, occupation, 
and their past attitudes towards the Fascist and Nazi regimes. This also explains 
why it was not only applied to powerful Communists in Italy and France, but also 
to the Socialists, even where they worked together with Christian Democrats, such 
as in France, Austria, or the Low Countries. Christian Democrats everywhere were 
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eager to mark their disagreements with the Socialists who, unlike them, were 
allegedly stuck in the politics of the past. They accused Socialists of failing to 
transform into a people’s party, by remaining parties for one class only. 

Postwar Christian Democrats therefore slowly but surely came to adopt a 
different understanding of what democracy was and what it required of them 
than their Interwar predecessors. Democracy meant for them at the least com- 
promise and collaboration between different groups and desirably even consensus. 
Their strong anti-Marxism paradoxically testified to this. Adenauer accused the 
SPD of being the same party as it has been in the 1920s, and the ÒVP stated that 
while it wanted to avoid ‘a return to the time of domestic polarization of 
before 1938’, the SPÖ threatened to take Austria in this direction, ‘reprinting its 
Linz programme [of 1926] again in 1946’. Polarization had absolutely no place 
in the kind of society the Christian Democrats envisioned. Indeed, ‘reviving 
old differences does not belong in our age, it will hurt the people and will not 
help to combat the difficult problems of the present’, as the OVP put it.?5 It should 
be replaced instead with building the kind of social alliances that Christian 
Democrats forged. 


The avoidance ofa direct confrontation with the authoritarian past together with a 
fierce anti-Marxism served to close the Christian Democrat ranks and to draw 
many initial sceptics on the right behind the democratic order. It should also 
ensure that no major party to its right emerged that could pose an electoral 
challenge. The fate of the MRP showed that this was crucial for the Christian 
Democrats and the viability of the postwar regime. After the MRP set off to an 
excellent electoral start after the War, it was soon dragged into the mud of partisan 
bickering of the Fourth Republic. Governments were made (and, very often soon 
after, broken) not in elections, but in the wheeling and dealing of party elites 
behind the scenes. Several administrations lasted only a few months or even 
weeks, and Radical politicians called the shots in ever-shifting alliances just like 
in the 1920s and 1930s.?7 All this seemed to play into the hands of De Gaulle, who 
had already predicted this when he left office. The MRP had always been a loyal 
supporter of De Gaulle, but when he established the RPF, the MRP joined those 
who suspected that the General harboured dictatorial ambitions.”® This not only 
deprived the MRP of much of its electoral support, but it also suggested that it had 
become exactly what it had promised to avoid being: a party. 
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De Gaulle himself of course denied that he had any authoritarian inclinations. 
He spelled out the principles of Gaullism in a rally on 16 June 1946 in Bayeux. 
With his towering figure and in his decorated military outfit, he impressed the 
cheering adults and flag-waving children on a small stage on the town’s square, 
soon officially baptized Place de Gaulle. No one present would have escaped that 
the timing and location were loaded with symbolism. This ‘founding act of 
political Gaullism’ took place on the eve of the sixth anniversary of De Gaulle’s 
famous Appeal of 18 June, in which he called over the radio from his London exile 
upon the French to resist the Nazis.” Bayeux was also the first town to have been 
liberated by the Allies after the Normandy landings, and therefore the place where 
De Gaulle almost exactly two years earlier first set foot on French soil again. Now, 
amid shouts of ‘take power’ by the public, he outlined his plans for political 
renewal and a constitution. To affirm France’s place on the world stage, it was 
vital that the country brought an end to political divisions and instability. De 
Gaulle told his followers that it was essential that ‘our new democratic institutions 
compensate for our perpetual political disagreements'. He proposed a reduced role 
of parliament and a strong president and executive as antidote against the power 
of parties ‘that question everything and too often blur the best interest of the 
country. ^? 

De Gaulle found much support in society, but the main question was what he 
could do with it. He was opposed to turning the RPF into a more traditional party 
and becoming part of the political game. The RPF gained almost a quarter of the 
vote at the 1951 parliamentary elections but remained very much a party of 
structural opposition that strived for a new constitution. However, despite De 
Gaulle's anti-party rhetoric, the RPF's leaders were realistic enough to realize that 
parties could not be eliminated in a democracy. Michel Debré, one of De Gaulle's 
supporters of the first hour and as Senator close witness to the Fourth Republic's 
problems of governmental instability, wrote frequently about how the French 
system should be reformed. He never disputed the legitimacy of parties. Rather, he 
stated that ‘parties exist in democracy, and it could not be otherwise. They are the 
natural fruit of political liberty and popular sovereignty. The problem was that 
they 'deformed' public life by taking control over ‘the law, administration, press 
and justice’ and that their eternal competition and strife created instability."' The 
kind of parties that dominated French politics, in other words, lacked a sense of 
responsibility for the general interest. They were no people's parties. 

For the Gaullists, therefore, the people's party model as it was embodied by the 
CDU and DC was the answer to the dilemma with which they struggled from the 
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start: how to unite their strife for unity (and against partisan divisions) with the 
practical need for an organization that rallied voters and could back up a govern- 
ment? Struggling with this dilemma, the RPF disintegrated. But the Gaullists 
would soon be offered a second chance when successive French governments 
were unable to end the violence in the French colonies, which spiralled out of 
control first in French Indochina and then in Algeria, which was formally part of 
metropolitan France. The situation became particularly dangerous when, in the 
spring of 1958, the army seemed to choose sides against the government, landed 
paratroopers in Corsica and threatened to take the conflict to the streets of Paris. 
At this moment, the President asked ‘the most illustrious of all the French’ to form 
a government. De Gaulle accepted the offer to, ironically, become the Fourth 
Republic’s final prime minister. At a press conference, he referred to his prediction 
of a dozen years before, noting that a ‘regime that is monopolized by the parties 
has not resolved, does not resolve and will not resolve the enormous problems 
with which we are confronted’.*? 

When De Gaulle returned to power, he installed a commission to write a new 
constitution. The commission stayed close to De Gaulle's own ideas on the 
importance of political stability and endorsed the president with far-reaching 
powers. The president was supposed to act as a non-partisan arbiter of the 
political process or, as Debré stated, to be the ‘superior authority above 
the parties’.** But the same model of the people's party that was in vogue across 
the continent also inspired French Gaullists. Their desire to break with the bad 
habits of the partisan and polarized politics of the past was therefore not so 
different from the same motivations of MPs in Italy, Austria, Germany, and so 
many other places a decade earlier. So it was no coincidence that the committee 
that drafted the new constitution frequently referred to the Italian and German 
examples, because ‘Italy and Germany made their constitutions to defend parlia- 
mentary democracy against a possible resurrection of fascism’, just as France 
aimed to learn from its past ‘as we pass from the Fourth to the Fifth Republic 
and all the hope that it represents’.4* This is why Gaullists and veteran party 
politicians agreed on the fourth article of the constitution which praised parties 
and required them to conform to democratic principles. One Socialist MP 
exalted that ‘for the first time, the French constitution declares that parties are 
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necessary for the functioning of democracy’, echoing his CDU-colleague almost a 
decade before.** 

But just as in Italy and Germany, French politicians realized that reforming 
parties was at least as important as reforming constitutions. Three days after the 
adoption of the constitution of the Fifth Republic, some of De Gaulle’s former 
RPF-companions gathered to establish the Union for a New Republic (UNR, later 
called Union for the Defence of the Republic)." Change in name should not 
distract from the fact that the Gaullist parties were always the same organizations, 
with the same small group of personal friends of De Gaulle in control, the eternal 
Lorraine Cross as party symbol, and the same cream-coloured Parisian building at 
Rue de Lille as headquarters. They refrained from adopting a reference to ‘party in 
their name, stating instead that ‘the UNR is not a party, it is a Union...a rally of 
spiritual families of different origins, united by a common conception of the 
destiny of our country’, very much in the spirit of the postwar CDU, ÖVP, 
or DC.** The UNR became the biggest party at the next parliamentary elections. 
Crucially, it could count on most of the active French Catholics, who were 
attracted to the party's conservative values and the pronounced Catholicism of 
De Gaulle himself. But its base was broader than that: one in six voters was a 
worker. Besides its broad base and claim to represent the general interest also the 
party's government responsibility made it conform to the people's party model. In 
an internal debate between those who pled for the UNR's autonomy and those 
who pled for a blind following of De Gaulle (‘we are his possession, he is not ours’, 
as one prominent member stated),‘° the view that the UNR's role was that of a 
government party prevailed. Its task was, as Debré argued, 'to stabilize the 
government', and he himself drew the parallel to the function of the CDU in 
Germany. This position was confirmed when Debré, then prime minister, to 
massive enthusiasm of the crowd, appeared on stage at the party's congress to 
declare that the UNR is the secular instrument of Gaullism'.^? 

So, despite priding itself on French exceptionalism, the Gaullist programme 
clearly came to resemble that of the other people's parties across the border. The 
UNR claimed that ‘despite what our enemies say, we are not a political movement 
without a doctrine, but we reject the ideologies of traditional parties. We are a 
synthesis of national sentiment and the French humanist tradition' and empha- 
sized it stood open to everyone and was willing to compromise, as a political 
movement "larger, open to anyone who believes in a rejuvenated and healthy 
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democracy. Men and women belonging to different political families wear our 
symbol. We are the real political party of the centre, which naturally requires 
mutual concessions."^' 


By the end of the 1950s, the people's party, in its Christian Democrat or Gaullist 
guise, had become the norm. It could claim credit for fostering an unprecedented 
period of political stability. This is what it brought to France after De Gaulle had 
returned to power. This is what it allowed Adenauer to achieve in Germany over 
the course of the decade. And even the notorious brevity of Italian administrations 
could not distract from the fact that prime ministers were recruited from the same 
carousel of Christian Democrats like Moro, Andreotti, or Fanfani (who became 
prime minister six times even), showing how also here the DC brought an 
unprecedented level of political stability. 

Equally important, the Christian Democrats (and Gaullists) could claim credit for 
overseeing an unprecedented period of economic growth. The economic miracle 
was enabled partly by Christian democratic parties rather quickly stepping back from 
their immediate postwar distaste of free market economics. Once the War receded 
further into memory, they backed away from their initial determination to break 
with capitalism. De Gasperi soon stated that ^We will carry out the reforms, but in the 
long-term and gradually. Our sense of responsibility will tell us when the moment 
arrives at which reforms are possible.^? The real enemy of the Christian Democrats 
was not capitalism, but the threat of mass nationalizations of banks, industries, and 
large companies proposed by most Socialist parties in Europe. This rejection also 
formed the basis of their election campaigns, with the Dutch Catholic People's Party 
even warning against the dangers of 'state capitalism" should the moderate Social 
Democrats get the free hand. The answer to this threat was, as the intellectual 
father of the social market economy Erhard explained himself, a kind of "people's 
capitalism’ in which rising wages and private property for all citizens buttressed 
economic recovery, a market economy with a 'social balance' as Adenauer called it. 

For ordinary citizens, this capitalist resurrection was most clearly visible in the 
huge consumer boom. Many things that for decades had been out of reach of most 
citizens suddenly became affordable. Summer holidays at the seaside, first domes- 
tic, but increasingly abroad, became a standard for many families. And to get 
there, people needed cars, preferably domestically constructed ones like the iconic 
Fiat 500, the Renault 4, or the Volkswagen Beetle. And they drove on new 
motorways, such as the ringway Périphérique around Paris or the Autostrade del 
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Sole in Italy. All kinds of domestic appliances, from fridges to TVs and vacuum 
cleaners came within reach of virtually everyone. European societies saw a huge 
exodus away from the countryside and people employed in agriculture. This 
number fell from 43 per cent to 24 per cent in Italy, 30 per cent to 17 per cent 
in France, and 23 per cent to 11 per cent in Germany between 1951 and 1965.” 

Of course, despite the fact that they prided themselves on being the brains 
behind the postwar miracle, Christian Democrats could surely not claim credit for 
it alone. Several causes of the boom lay in responses to the bust of the 1930s. 
Italian Christian Democrats decided to save many of the state institutions and 
corporations that the Fascists had built to combat the economic depression (and, 
according to some, continued the way the Fascist Party had mediated these 
institutions and used them as a source of support).”* Likewise, in France, they 
dwell on people and institutions that came up during the Popular Front govern- 
ment of the 1930s and during the rule of Vichy.” But Christian Democrats also 
learned from the past. They understood that the economic depression showed that 
governments should play an active role in the economy by forging compromises 
between potentially antagonistic groups and interests. This applied in the eco- 
nomic field just as in politics and it was a quality that they par excellence possessed. 
Adenauer for instance personally intervened to mediate between employers and 
labour unions when tensions between them ran too high. He was the mastermind 
of a compromise between unions and employers in the coal and steel industry.?* 
The so-called ‘co-decision laws’ gave workers and employers an equal say in 
making key decisions for companies in this industry and were a milestone for 
such cooperation. The Austrian People's Party even made collaboration and 
mediation the basis of its own organization: it was a union of labour unions, 
farmer unions, and employer unions with the Austrian Women's Organization. 
Thus, the party was based on its self-stated ambition to act as a ‘peaceful bridge’ 
between 'natural interest conflicts between the three key occupational groups, 
employees, farmers, and economic independents' ^" 

The economic boom was not only the result of increased government control 
and extensive Christian Democrat coordination but also of important liberaliza- 
tion. Erhard moved ahead to break up the powerful cartels that had dominated the 
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German economy with powerful anti-trust legislation. And on a European level, 
Christian Democrat politicians, in particular Schuman, De Gasperi, and Adenauer, 
led the basis for European economic integration. They built on the pioneering work 
of, again, Jean Monnet, who worked out the plans to oversee the coal and steel 
production of Western European countries, eternal antagonists Germany and 
France in the first place, by a supranational High Authority. All six signatories of 
the treaty that established the Coal and Steel community were Christian Democrats. 
They also laid the basis for the European Economic Community, signed in Rome in 
1957, which built a customs union of the six countries, lowered internal tariffs, and 
aspired to build a common market of goods, services, and people. 

The steep economic growth of the 1950s boosted support for Christian 
Democrats in office. They cleverly ‘sold’ the economic miracle with sophisticated 
campaign techniques.°® But it also allowed them to back up their claim that they 
were interclass parties that put at least some of the promises of a ‘substantial 
democracy’ in practice. The mediation between competing interests fostered social 
peace and a favourable climate for economic investment, but it surely also fit 
nicely with the interclass ideology of Christian democracy. Indeed, despite their 
contribution to the resurrection of capitalism, Christian Democrats also had real 
things to offer to working-class (and peasant) voters. They initiated social reforms 
that backed up their claim to be parties for everyone, including people in dire 
material need. The MRP left its stamp on France’s social security system. Against 
Erhard’s wishes, Adenauer pushed through the introduction of a universal pen- 
sion scheme intended to secure living standards and the social status of retirees. 
The old-age pension was the cornerstone of the German welfare state—a term 
which Erhard detested, but which nonetheless increasingly matched reality. By the 
time the Christian Democrats left the government, in 1969, social expenditure 
consumed over a fifth of the German GDP—twice as much as when they had 
started two decades before—and especially impressive given the spectacular eco- 
nomic growth in the meantime. 

The DC might have lacked a grand overarching scheme of economic renewal 
like the German ‘social market economy’, but equally dedicated the government's 
energies to battling poverty. It initiated the expropriation of 700,000 acres of land 
from large landowners and divided it among landless peasants. The reform has 
been critically received, mostly because the redistributed land was of poor quality 
and landowners tried every trick in the book to frustrate the process. But still this 
was the first reform of its kind and magnitude since Italian unification. The DC 
also established the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the large-state fund for the under- 
developed South, mainly to stimulate public works: infrastructure, irrigation, 
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running water, and land reclamation.?? Mainly thanks to such initiatives, the first 
decades after the War were the only period in modern Italian history in which the 
wealth gap between North and South actually became smaller. 

The launching of major welfare reforms and enactment of social programmes 
not only served to confirm the inter-class credentials of Christian Democrats. 
They were also essential for them to show that the political legitimacy and stability 
of postwar democratic institutions worked both ways: it was legitimized from 
below, by rallying countless citizens in Christian Democrat movements and 
opening these movements to new followers, militants, and voters. But it was 
also boosted by delivering tangible results from the top, by Christian Democrat 
leaders in government. As Christian Democrats (and, in France Gaullists) 
strengthened their hold on power, there emerged around the turn of the 1960s a 
special relationship between Christian democracy, governmental stability, eco- 
nomic affluence, and social peace. This made the people's party that they had 
developed a model to be emulated. 
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Socialists from Class to People’s Parties 


Sesto San Giovanni was originally a village in the rural hinterland of Milan. But 
during Italy’s postwar economic miracle it became a major industrial hub. In 
Sesto’s massive steel plants thousands of workers produced the essential hardware 
for Italy's booming economy. Because of this, Sesto became the stage for stark 
stand-offs between sections of the working class and ruling elites. Throughout the 
iciest phase of the Cold War, trade unionists, Socialists, and Communists raised 
the hammer and sickle flag here in countless demonstrations, while workers 
affectionally talked about their hero baffone, ‘dig moustache’, Joseph Stalin. The 
town’s militancy gained almost mythical proportions. Sesto was referred to as the 
Stalingrad of Italy. 

Sesto San Giovanni was therefore an obvious destination for PSI-leader Nenni 
on tour to bolster support for his flagging Socialist party. He visited the town in 
1960, right at the heart of Italy's boom economico. Given the town's reputation, 
Nenni might have expected to encounter a hotbed of working-class militancy. Yet, 
to his surprise, he noted that ‘little remains of the workers’ maximalist aims’. 
Polarization seemed something of the past. Instead, he noted: 


by now many workers are in a situation that they must defend their position. 
I had lunch with about a hundred workers who represented their factories, but 
who are by now integrated in their companies. [They have] a completely new 
psychology and new ambitions. They want to count for more and participate in 
power: this is their common aspiration now.’ 


This aspiration to participate in power was something which Socialist leaders 
increasingly shared. And it led to a reform of their ideology and organization.” 
This chapter traces their successful efforts of turning Marxist class parties into 
people's parties and shows that, just as with the Christian Democrats before, the 
motivation to overcome party political polarization and stabilize democracy was 
often leading in these efforts. It first outlines the challenges that both their 
ideological programmes and their model of class-party organization faced in a 
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time of quick social and economic modernization. This challenge culminated by 
the mid-1950s in a crisis of identity and support, especially for the more trad- 
itional Socialist parties of France, Germany, and Italy. The chapter then traces 
how the model of the people’s party that reached beyond their working-class base 
and endorsed government responsibilities came to serve as a compass during their 
transition. By the early 1960s most Socialist parties had implicitly or explicitly 
embraced this model of the people’s party, and this brought an unprecedented 
period of political stability to the continent. 


Just like after the First World War, the main Socialist parties initially adhered to 
their pre-war programmes and ideological assumptions. The SPD, for instance, still 
formally stuck to the programme it adopted in Heidelberg in 1925 and which was 
heavily influenced by Kautsky’s dark warnings of the class struggle. The SPÖ did not 
formally repudiate its Linz programme that attempted to reconcile dedication to 
parliamentary democracy with notions such as the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 
The same counted for Guy Mollet, a former resistance captain who succeeded Blum 
as leader of the SFIO. He argued that the concept still had value. It signified that ‘if 
time is ripe workers who are a majority will take political power and that the 
proletariat, during the time needed for an economic and social transformation, 
takes over in the name of the majority that has wanted this dictatorship’.’ 

However, about a decade after the War, the traditional Socialist model of the 
mass party increasingly showed signs of fracture. Experiences with authoritarian- 
ism in the recent past at home and the dictatorships of 'real existing Socialism' in 
Eastern Europe in the present made revolutionary language ever more suspicious. 
Because of the interventions of public intellectuals like Raymond Aron and 
Hannah Arendt the alleged overlap between Marxism and fascism as totalitarian 
ideologies and regimes stood at the foreground of public and political debates. The 
Cold War left no room for the kind of word play of people like Mollet. And if this 
were not enough, the pressure on Socialists to scrutinize their own ideological 
roots increased further after the events of 1956, when at the Comintern congress 
the new Soviet leader Nikita Krushchev denounced his predecessor Stalin in 
unmistakable terms, but the Warsaw Pact intervened militarily in Hungary 
when it defied Moscow's rule. 

The events of 1956 were of course a major challenge for Western European 
Communists. The Italian, and to a lesser extent also French, Communist parties 
began to distance themselves more from Moscow, albeit slowly and partly.* But 
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the events also put the relation of Marxism to democracy more generally in the 
spotlight. Liberals and Christian Democrats were eager to argue that ‘1956’ was 
not a Soviet aberration, but that there was something inherently wrong with 
Marxism itself. It showed that 'real existing socialism" necessarily trampled indi- 
vidual liberties and that Marxism was incompatible with parliamentary democ- 
racy. Adenauer continued to spark fear among German voters that ‘all Marxist 
roads’, including that of the SPD, ‘lead to Moscow'—as a famous CDU-add 
claimed at the time. And therefore, it impelled Socialists to come clear once 
again on the question where their ultimate loyalty lied: Marxism or parliamentary 
democracy (and the respect for individual liberties and free market capitalism that 
came with it). 

The challenge to Marxism as an ideological point of reference was matched by 
increasingly pressing misgivings about the Socialist model of mass party organ- 
ization that sought to rally a single class. After the War, Socialists scrambled to 
rebuild their pre-war networks and relaunched their parties based on the same 
premise of a heavy Socialist bureaucracy that sought to integrate its followers 
inside the party ranks. The SPD remained the classic example, but also the SFIO 
and PSI were very active in combatting their Communist rivals for working-class 
sympathy. The SFIO had the Groupes Socialistes d'Entreprises and ‘central workers 
commissions’ that should help the party to wage propaganda among factory 
workers. One of Mollet's allies praised such direct engagement by claiming that 
‘working-class militants have come to our sections out of a sentiment of injustice 
they feel toward the regime, they come from an instinct of revolt, to fight, to 
transform society and not to be present at academic discussions? The PSI 
employed more than 1,300 party functionaries, who, not discouraged by their 
bad pay and lack of resources, tirelessly visited working class neighbourhoods and 
grim postwar apartment blocks to enlist new members. Milan alone had over 300 
Socialist sections where local militants met, read party literature, and discussed 
political developments. Rodolfo Morandi, the staunch former chief of the 
National Liberation Committee for Northern Italy and Nenni's right hand, 
invested enormously in the party's capacity to rally ordinary citizens close to (or 
in) their homes and work. The party invested in the formation of so-called Nuclei 
Aziendali Socialisti, or ‘socialist units at the firm’. This was the smallest base of 
party activity where as few as five party members could gather and form a hub of 
Socialist presence at work. The SPD propagated similar virtues and published 
instructions on the usage of party symbols that stated that ‘the red flag is the sign 
of truth of the believers in free democratic socialism’ and that ‘the salutation 
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“comrade” in the party is the expression of common large ideas and expression of 
a special solidarity". 

However, as Nenni noticed visiting Sesto San Giovanni, workers who reaped 
the fruits of the postwar economic boom were ever-less interested in sharing their 
‘instinct of revolt on endless party meetings. Rather, they seemed to doubt 
whether the mass party was something they aspired to belong to at all. In an 
evocative description, the Austrian painter and writer Karl Bednarik wrote about 
the emergence of “a new type of worker’. The ‘Interwar worker’ used to be a ‘hat- 
hostile, short-hatched youngster who happily marched singing behind the “flag or 
progress" for which he was also willing to die'. But now, profiting from a booming 
economy, the worker 'cannot be found in closed organizations. He is more hidden 
than their predecessors'. Instead of marching and demonstrating, the new worker 
spent his time at the movies, Bednarik observed, and ‘in any case he is not 
represented by the youth movements of political parties and groups... he is absent 
from official life’.* 

This ‘absence from official life’ inside the parties showed clearly. The PSI lost 
300,000 of its 800,000 members in the 1950s, showing how the party quickly lost 
touch with those it claimed to represent. The SPD lost four out of ten members at 
the same time. And it failed to attract new ones. The party's organizational 
committee rang the alarm bell at the party's congress in 1952 in dramatic and 
unmistakably existentialist terms: "Looking at the demographic composition of 
our membership base those older than 45 dominate, while younger generations 
are scarily absent.... We must be much more and much more intensively engaged 
with organizational questions than before...focusing on growth so that the SPD 
can continue to exist also in the following decades and can become a decisive factor 
in German politics.’ 


This aspiration to become a ‘decisive factor’ was very much alive among Socialists 
in the late 1950s. And with their organizational model in crisis, their ideological 
point of reference in disrepute, and their politicians in parliament marginalized 
from Gaullist France to DC-dominated Italy to CDU-dominated Germany, 
Socialists needed radical change. The SPD has often been considered exemplary 
for what this change looked like and for how Socialist parties transformed from 
mass parties into people's parties." And while there were many propagators of a 
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new identity in SPD-ranks, the face of the SPD’s makeover was probably 
Willy Brandt." As mayor of West Berlin, whose division became the symbol of 
the stand-off between the superpowers, Brandt enjoyed unrivalled access to world 
leaders and global media. He seemed the voice and face of a new generation of 
forward-looking Socialists. “The magazines of the world took hold of him and of 
his pretty wife. To be photographed with him was honourable and profitable.. ., 
the future Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky remarked." Brandt had clashed 
with Schumacher, whom he blamed for having ‘an authoritarian attitude’ and 
whom he accused of making only a few ‘cosmic changes’ in the SPD, rather than 
fundamentally rethinking the role of a Socialist party in Germany’s new-born 
democracy.!* Brandt challenged Marxism in the party, stating that ‘we cannot do 
anything with a primitive understanding of history based on historical determin- 
ism’. The SPD seemed to be living ‘in the era of windmills and post carriages rather 
than stratosphere rockets and nuclear energy’.'* 

With a group of like-minded politicians, Brandt gradually moved the SPD into 
a new direction. The resistance to the integration of Germany in the West was 
dropped and replaced with a commitment to both European integration and 
NATO. The Marxist-inspired economic programmes with a heavy emphasis on 
nationalizations and state control were replaced with mixed economics starting 
from welfare programmes and participation of employees in the management of 
businesses (so-called ‘co-decision’). And any ambivalence that had remained over 
the party’s allegiance to parliamentary democracy made way for an unconditional 
acceptance of democracy as both a means and an end. This finally closed the gap 
between short-term aims (piecemeal reforms within the framework of a capitalist 
democracy) and long-term ones (a socialist society) almost a century after the 
party had been founded. These changes were enshrined in a new programme, 
adopted at the party conference in Bad Godesberg, just south of Bonn on the 
Rhine, in 1959.!° The party campaigned simply with the slogan ‘Germany. Yes’ to 
underline it had moved away from class politics. 

The make-over of the SPD was of course motivated by the desire to exit the 
political ghetto. But it was motivated too by the conviction that the SPD should 
turn into a people’s party to further stabilize democracy in the Federal Republic. 
The notion that only as a broad people’s party could the SPD be really democratic 
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had been central to the thinking of Brandt ever from the start. Already in one of 
his first contributions to the local SPD-board in Berlin in 1949, he emphasized 
that ‘we should not speak of socialism, but about democratic socialism’ when the 
party referred to itself, and that ‘it does not have a class goal, only a human goal?.!° 
This same conviction carried the Godesberg programme and the SPD’s increas- 
ingly openly expressed government ambitions. It stated that: 


it is crucial that we as social democratic people’s party support the state in the 
most positive, practical and general-interest way possible... we must very con- 
sciously identify with the general interest of the people. The flag and the national 
anthem belong to us just as much as they belong to anyone else in this republic." 


The SPD's conviction that to support and stabilize democracy it should be a 
people's party was mirrored elsewhere. With the adoption of new party pro- 
grammes and steps towards new government coalitions the process of Socialist 
transformation from class into people's parties was in full swing. The Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and Belgian Socialist parties had already gone a long way in this 
direction. Even more than before, these moderate Socialist parties embraced 
government responsibility and saw it as their task to make policies from which 
all citizens—not merely those of working-class background— profited. The 
Swedish ideology of the ‘people’s home’ in which there was specific attention to 
the so-called "little people' that formed the party's electoral core made place for a 
concern for middle-class wage earners that should also profit from the govern- 
ment's increasingly extensive social policies. As such, it was the culmination of a 
long process in which Swedish socialism had become ever more moderate in its 
means and ends.' 

The PSI equally believed it should move beyond structural opposition against 
what it until recently called the ‘clerical-fascist state’ of the DC and the capitalist 
system. Nenni argued that ‘a century on, the notion of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat has to be rethought and reconsidered’, and concluded that the ‘road of 
socialism can only be that of democracy’ in its parliamentary form’.’? Nenni 
sought collaboration with the Christian Democrats, aimed to mediate between 
workers and Italy's elites, and to enter what he referred to as the stanza dei bottoni, 
the government rooms (and backrooms) where important decisions were being 
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taken.” Just as with the SPD, the motivation to stabilize democracy was central to 
the transformation of the PSI. Nenni emphasized that the government coalition 
between Socialists and Christian Democrats and the spirit of compromise and 
collaboration that it inspired meant 'something very important for who under- 
stands political stability and the security of democracy not with the exclusivity of a 
party, or, indeed, the hegemony of one leading party’, but instead with broadening 
of the social base of the government.”' Some militants credited Nenni for saving 
Italian democracy from the confrontation between Socialists and Catholics which 
had damaged democracy in the 1920s. Others saw it as an opportunity to reform 
the party itself, putting the effort to ‘democratize’ the party front and central in 
this reform and do away with any remains of its earlier collaboration with the PCI, 
stressing the common ground with the DC instead.” 

Likewise, the SPO also adopted a new staunchly anti-Communist and pro- 
Reformist party programme that underlined the close connection between the 
people’s party model and the stabilization of democracy. The death of the First 
Republic became the party’s main point of reference and constituted a trauma 
from which the SPO drew the conclusion that the polarization strategy that it 
followed before the War should never be repeated. Instead, it accepted now 
formally ‘a democratic country without a socialist majority’ where progress 
could only be reached ‘by an understanding between the classes’, as the chief 
editor of the party newspaper argued.” Critical members who challenged this new 
line were side-lined or even received a speaking ban on party meetings. 

The SPD therefore rightly stated at Godesberg that European Socialist parties 
were all going through the same process. This eventually even counted, even 
though more slowly, for the French Socialists.”* While the other Socialist parties 
regained some of their previous prominence and self-assurance, the SFIO lost 
voters and members with terrifying speed. It had barely 100,000 members, one- 
tenth of the figure of the reinvigorated SPD under Brandt’s leadership. Moreover, 
as De Gaulle’s reforms gave the president a clear working majority in parliament, 
the Socialist default position, one foot in and one foot outside the corridors of 
government power, was no longer possible. It was obvious that the SFIO, in 
comparison with its sister parties abroad, had postponed adaption to the new 
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political and economic context for too long. It now needed not merely strategic 
and programmatic renewal, but a complete reset. 

Just as was the case with the SPD, it took an outsider to take the French 
Socialists on the belated road to reform: Francois Mitterrand.?? In the same year 
as Brandt for the second time campaigned for the Chancellorship, Mitterrand 
made his first bid to the presidency. By then, he already had had an exceptional 
and eclectic political career in which he united various French political currents 
into his own person. Born into an upper middle-class provincial Catholic family, 
he went to study in Paris in the 1930s. Here, he seemed to have been attracted to, if 
not a member of, some of the far-right leagues that dominated the streets in those 
days. During the War, he first worked as an official for the Vichy regime (and was 
decorated for his services), before becoming active in the French resistance, first in 
France itself, and later in London and Algiers. After the War, he became involved 
in a small left-wing but non-socialist party, and later he was Interior Minister.?° 
When De Gaulle returned to power in 1958, Mitterrand became one of the most 
outspoken critics of the General, holding him responsible for a ‘permanent coup 
d'état.” But he also cherished the ambition to run for the presidency himself. This 
is what he did in 1965 when he humbled De Gaulle into an unexpected run-off, in 
which Mitterrand captured 45 per cent of the vote. 

Mitterrand election defeat seemed like a glorious victory, and it made him the 
rising star of the French Left. It allowed him to dominate the debates in the SFIO 
even though he was no part of it. The SFIO reformed itself into the Parti Socialiste 
(PS) in 1969, marking a new beginning, but the party lacked leadership and a clear 
vision on how to finally unite its Socialist principles with exercising power. 
Mitterrand possessed both. By means of a cleverly engineered coup supported 
by centrist and reform-minded politicians, Mitterrand snatched the leadership of 
the PS. Mitterrand’s programme of renewal was centred on one thing only: the 
conquest of power. He not only realized that the presidential system of France 
offered unique opportunities to the left, but also believed that only by fully 
prevailing power over principles the transformation of the old SFIO into a modern 
PS would be complete. Indeed, as he told the PS-congress it was essential that ‘now 
that our party exists, I want its mission to be to conquer. In terms of its techniques, 
we call this the majority convocation of our party. I want this party to take 
power.” It helped that Mitterrand did not seem to possess strong Marxist 
convictions himself. He was arguably more a republican than a Socialist.” 
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Indeed, personally, he was in favour of a socialism à la suedoise as he called it, 
‘Sweden-style’, and willing to reach out to the electorate at large. In the 1965 
elections, he ran against De Gaulle not on behalf of the left, but ‘on behalf of all 
republicans’, as he stated himself. In parliament, he was not part of any faction, 
but decided to sit with the curious group of the non-inscrits. And four years later, 
while the Socialists were busy hair picking at their foundational congress about 
dozens of resolutions, Mitterrand embarked on a tour de France to ‘rally the 
base'—reaching out over the heads of party militants to all sympathizers—he only 
joined the PS two years later. Then, with Mitterrand, the PS had finally a leader 
who increasingly made the Socialists at ease with taking on governmental respon- 
sibility and who was able to attract broad enough support to match its claims 
to power. 

The broadening of the base of Socialist parties, in France and elsewhere, also 
affected their attitude to religion in general, and to Catholic voters in particular. 
Just as Christian Democrats aimed to become interclass parties and paid particu- 
lar attention to wooing working-class voters, Socialists had particular concern to 
underline their tolerance of Catholicism. Nenni was among the first to open what 
he called ‘a dialogue with the Catholic Left'?? The aim was not just the search for 
an alliance with the DC, but also to demonstrate his party's autonomy (and 
difference) from communism and a tolerance of political Catholics as like-minded 
democrats. Socialists and Catholics had more in common than they had always 
been willing to admit, and their relationship was essential from the perspective of 
construction stable democracies. Similarly, the SPÓ in stark contrast to its anti- 
clerical politics of before the War, stressed in its new party programme adopted in 
1958 that ‘Socialism and religion are no opposites. Every religious person can at 
the same time be a Socialist?! 

The SPD drew the same conclusion around the same time, and for the same 
reasons. The party board discussed religion extensively and concluded that 
giving Catholics more room in the party—and improving the relationship 
between the SDP and Catholic voters more generally—was essential, because 
“the opposition between Socialism and Catholics has in various European coun- 
tries played in the hands of anti-democratic forces'. Therefore, ‘understanding 
between Catholics and Social democracy’ was essential ‘not for tactical-electoral 
reasons [...] but for the democratic future of our people’.** Similarly, the Dutch 
Socialists established a new self-styled ‘break-through party’ which they baptized 
the "Party of Labour’ (rather than of ‘workers’) and which claimed to be ‘a people's 
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party in the broadest sense of the term’ ditching old dogmas along the way.?* It 
offered protestants and Catholics a place in different ‘working communities’ in the 
party organization, singled out the KVP as its obvious partner, and adopted 
motions which stated that the party was open ‘to persons of radically different 
world views’ and that it ‘appreciated’ when party members openly practised their 
religion.’ 

At different speeds, the Western Europe’s Socialist parties all turned into 
people’s parties. They were proud of it too, making every effort to shed the 
image (still projected on them by Christian Democrats for electoral reasons) 
that they only catered to the interests of the working class. The Socialist mem- 
bership and voter base became slowly more diverse. Inclusiveness became key. 
This even counted for parties like the PSI that were still reluctant to denounce too 
openly their working-class identity. Still, membership in Italy’s industrial hubs 
and the traditionally red-voting centre regions declined, while white-collar work- 
ers flocked to the party. Similarly, the growing electoral fortunes of the PS were 
based on the ability of the party, and Mitterrand, to attract voters beyond its 
working-class core. This meant that Socialists claimed to represent virtually 
everyone—just like the Christian Democrats already claimed they did. The SPÖ 
stated it was now a party ‘of all working people’, not merely workers. These 
formed ‘a social community of destiny’ as also independents, farmers, academics, 
and intellectuals were now welcomed in the party. SPD explicitly claimed that ‘it is 
a true depiction of the social composition of the people. It is a people's party’.*° 


Closely related to the changing profile of their voters were the sweeping changes in 
the economic programmes of Socialist parties. The SPD observed the rise of ‘new 
middle classes’ that with ‘social revolution’ no longer intended ‘bombs and 
barricades’ but a ‘will to a social realization of democracy?" Any remaining 
aspirations to overcome capitalism were abandoned. Socialist parties closed a 
century of fierce debates between revolutionaries and reformists with a victory 
of the latter. No longer did they debate whether capitalism should be overcome, 
either slowly by piece-meal reforms or quickly by revolutionary action. Capitalism 
was accepted not just as economic reality, but also because it guaranteed 
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individual freedoms fundamental for democracy. Just like Christian Democrats, 
Socialists now argued that ‘economic freedom will necessarily lead to freedom in 
other aspects of life’ .8* 

Socialists adopted an understanding, and acceptance, of capitalism as some- 
thing that governments could successfully manage and plan.’ Economic growth 
was not generated by the virtues of the free market, but the result of good and 
sensible policy and it could be used by the state to promote all kinds of social 
objectives. As these ideas gained ground in governments on which also the 
Socialists left increasingly their mark, governments increased the scope of their 
action even further and the ‘welfare state’ became ever more of an objective 
that Christian Democrats and Socialists had in common.“ Cultural programmes, 
expansion of education (and in particular, greater accessibility of higher educa- 
tion), subsidies for community activities, family support and childcare, medical 
care, subsidized public transport: such programmes became reality across the 
continent. And just as the people’s parties claimed to represent everyone, so 
the programmes they initiated benefited most people too. Even in consistently 
Social democratic Sweden, where the SAP governed without interruption, the 
programmes were of a universalist type and benefited most of all the middle 
classes—rather than the working class.“ 

The belief that capitalism could and should be planned became ever more 
pronounced in the 1960s. When the PSI joined forces with the DC in government 
in 1963, it did not push for nationalizations other than that of the electrical energy 
sector. Instead, it spurred efforts in the field of planning, visible in the establish- 
ment of the National Commission of Economic Planning (or ‘Programming’ as 
they called it). This commission made concrete five-year plans with programmes 
for specific regions, increased powers for public companies, and broadened 
the scope of government action by also targeting urban planning and public 
housing.“ Similarly, it was only after the SPD entered into a government coalition 
with the CDU in 1966 that Germany really embraced Keynesian economics. 
A year after the coalition was forged, the government adopted the ‘Law on 
the stabilization of the economy and the promotion of economic growth’. The 
law conveyed an unrelenting trust in the possibilities of the government to take 
measures that ‘will help to stabilize prices, maintain a high level of employment... 
accompanied by steady and adequate economic growth’. In equally reassuring 
terms, the SPD-minister for the Economy, Karl Schiller, on the radio tried to calm 
Germans when the first postwar recession announced itself in 1967. He assured 
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them that the government ‘sees its most important economic policy task as paving 
the way for a new economic upswing as soon as possible’, by presenting ‘an 
economic and financial policy programme through which the economy can 
once again be stimulated to new action without endangering price stability’. 
This plan would then be ‘oriented equally toward the two goals of growth and 
stability. Stability and growth must rank equally as indicators in a well-balanced 
economic policy.'^? 

Radical-cum-Socialist politician and former prime minister Pièrre Mèndes- 
France outlined a similar conviction that the economy, and economic growth 
and unemployment, could, be planned and managed in his classic essay La 
République Moderne. Here, he stated that ‘everyone recognizes today that the 
state is responsible for economic development, that it is its task to combat crises 
and unemployment, to stimulate and coordinate efforts to grow and promote 
common progress’. And just like Schiller, also he connected the objective of 
economic growth to social stability and peace. Because, as he argued, ‘in one 
hundred years from now, historians will not judge us on the affairs which 
dominate newspaper headlines... but to the conditions of existence, the creation 
of bigger possibilities.... The value of the social and political system depends on 
the rhythm of growth and the usage of the surplus of production to guarantee a 
more just division of material wealth.’** 

Together, the repudiation of Marxism, the embracing of parliamentary dem- 
ocracy as an end, the praising of Keynesian planning, and the diversification of 
their social base radically altered the character of Socialist parties. Socialist identity 
had ever since their founding been built on their reputation as outsiders who 
challenged the status quo. Now they built a new identity centred on consensus and 
compromise rather than polarization and confrontation. Along with it came their 
cheering of government responsibility. In a cynical way, one could argue that in 
countries like Austria, Belgium, and especially Italy, the Socialists quickly adopted, 
and emulated, the clientelistic practices of their Christian Democrat coalition 
partners.? They increasingly asked for a slice of the public sector appointments, 
control over public companies, and a say over the direction of slushes of govern- 
ment money that went from capital to periphery. But there was more to it than 
mere hunger for power: they saw their democratic function in radically different 
terms than before, namely as parties that by governing contributed to the over- 
arching aim of stabilizing democracy. This meant that in the 1960s European 
democracies had taken on a remarkably stable and consensual tone because, after 
the Christian Democrats, now the Socialists too conceived of themselves as 
people's parties. 
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8 
Consensus, Collaboration, Compromise 


Democracy as ‘Super-ideology’ in the 1960s 


In the September days of 1963, leading politicians of the DC and prominent 
academics sympathetic to the party gathered in San Pellegrino, a spa on the 
foothills of the Alps. The picturesque hilltop town was the perfect retreat to 
rethink the remarkable transformation of Italian politics over the past two dec- 
ades. Outside in the autumn sun politicians struck deals, chatted away with 
journalists, and enjoyed the spectacular mountain views. Inside, in austere 
rooms with high ceilings and closed curtains, grey men in grey suits in the 
audience listened to an endless series of speeches of other grey men in grey suits 
on stage. Some seemed concerned about the challenges of the time, such as the 
disruptive social consequences of rapid economic growth, or the decline of 
religious values. Yet they unanimously applauded Italy's remarkable renaissance. 
Less than two decades before, the country was an impoverished autarkic dicta- 
torship ruined by war, and a pariah of the international community. Now, it was a 
democratic industrial powerhouse witnessing almost double-digit annual GDP- 
growth and spearheading an unprecedented level of European political and 
economic integration. 

The protagonists of this rebirth were precisely those who had been outsiders of 
Italian politics from the days of Italian unification in the nineteenth century right 
until those of Mussolini: political parties, and most of all the DC. The DC was 
born in 1942 as a small resistance force, the heir of the PPI, spokesperson of 
previously politically marginalized Italian political Catholics. Now not a single 
major decision could be taken without its opinion, or, rather, the different 
opinions of its various currents, being taken into consideration. Some attendees 
at San Pellegrino questioned whether the DC could stay true to its roots and fill its 
supporters with the same kind of enthusiasm as before. But others argued that 
precisely its identity as a governing party stabilized the democratic regime. This 
eagerness to govern, whatever the price, has often been depicted as an evil trait of 
power-hungry Christian-democrat politicians, both in Italy and beyond. But their 
emphasis on providing stable government and cooling down the heated ideo- 
logical conflicts that had deeply divided Europeans was essential for the 
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stabilization of democracy.' As a leading politician at the party conference of the 
CDU concluded already in 1952, parties only had a right to exist: 


ifthey really feel they are a party for everyone and are prepared to fulfil the tasks 
that follow from their political existence. This is only possible, ladies and 
gentlemen, when in the party life of Germany, the word ‘responsibility’ is written 
in capital letters, responsibility for that parties together see themselves obliged to 
act for the general good rather than their own closed community.? 


By the 1960s, Socialists also adopted this credo passionately. The transformation 
from oppositional class parties into people’s parties was not merely a matter of 
becoming more electable, by opportunistically singing praise to the virtues of 
capitalism or embracing the reality of NATO. They ventured onto terrain that had 
for many Socialists always been off-limits: re-inventing socialism as a programme 
for government in a capitalist setting. Sometimes, this endorsement of govern- 
ment came almost naturally, especially to parties that were already accustomed to 
it. The Belgian Socialists simply copied Adenauer’s election cry ‘no experiments’ 
by claiming that the country should avoid a leap in the dark by allowing the 
Socialist prime minister to continue to govern (‘geen avonturen, laat Van Acker 
doorbesturen’). But also the Socialist parties that had always prided themselves on 
their confrontational stance made this transformation rather easily. By the time 
the PSI and SPD joined the government, they had governed for merely three (PSI) 
or four years (SPD) since their founding in the late 1800s. But the spirit of 
opposition was easily put behind. The SPD’s election campaign manifesto of '65 
was simply called ‘Yes to the SPD, Yes to Germany’, and Brandt told comrades at 
the election congress that ‘contemporary German politics must be the conscious 
expression of the people, should be made from the centre .... We social democrats 
wage our election campaign not against one thing or another [but] we have a 
programme that benefits Germany and the entire German people'? The PSI 
hosted a special congress on the theme of government responsibility, where claims 
that the party ‘should not act as the political expression of the working class, but as 
a force that takes decisions’ were met with approval. Similarly, the new SPÖ- 
leader Bruno Kreisky, on becoming Austria’s Chancellor, stated that ‘the timidity 
that sometimes gripped Social Democratic parties when they were confronted 
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with government responsibility’ was a thing of the past. ‘Today’, he added, ‘I 
believe, Social democratic parties are everywhere filled with a new courage to take 
responsibility 

In the 1960s, democracy in Europe took on a consensual tone in which 
governing (and the compromises that came with it) preceded over ideological 
debate. The plea of thinkers like Alf Ross to forego of political conflict had been 
heard and taken to heart. Party leaders (and, in their wake, most of their 
followers) converged on a set of shared values, namely those of collaboration, 
consensus, and compromise—in the context of parliamentary democracy and 
government planning of a capitalist economy. The trauma of the Interwar era 
continued to motivate them to cherish these values. Indeed, as the prominent 
Swedish political scientist and publisher Hebert Tingsten observed, it was 'the fear 
of economic and political crises of the sort which damaged popular government 
in the interwar period’ which hammered down the belief that ‘everyone must 
consciously work toward the limitation of conflicts in different areas’. Ideology, in 
the sense of political beliefs that strived for a complete reset of societal and 
political norms, had become redundant for parties. Instead, governing was all 
important. Echoing Ross twenty years later, Tingsten observed that parties had 
completely changed their role: "The stress on shared values means that ideologies 
are so reduced in significance that one can speak of a development from politics to 
administration’. 


The postwar party-state was not merely a regime in which parties dominated 
elections, parliaments, and governments—as it had been after the First World 
War. It was also not merely a regime in which the function of parties was to 
primarily articulate and represent the interests and opinions of their followers. 
The harsh lessons learned in the 1920s and 1930s taught them that this was not 
enough and that it could even destabilize democracy. Rather, the party-state 
should be a regime in which parties actively governed democracy by means of 
their control over the state and important social relations—and did so together 
harmoniously. If there was one country that illustrates how this new essence of 
party government benefited the stabilization of democracy, it was Austria. 
Determined to avoid the abyss of open warfare on the streets of Vienna, the 
ÖVP and SPÖ moved from competition to collaboration. Their Grand Coalition 
lasted from 1945 to 1966 and was not merely a political alliance. It extended to the 
social and economic spheres, where they actively and successfully governed 
previously tense relationships. And it continued to function this way also when 
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one ofthe major parties ended in opposition, as was the case, first, briefly, for the 
Socialists, and then fourteen years for the OVP.’ 

The blueprint for this type of party government was laid early. Throughout 
1946 and 1947, Austria faced economic and social problems much like those in the 
aftermath of the First World War—and feared similar disastrous political conse- 
quences. While inflation soared and workers frequently resorted to strikes and 
lockouts, the price of agricultural products remained behind, and farmers 
squeezed food supplies into the cities in response. This toxic dynamic threatened 
to pit three groups against each other that had fought harshly in the 1920s: 
workers demanding higher wages to keep up with inflation, employers demanding 
higher productivity (and an end to the strikes), and farmers demanding higher 
prices. But unlike before, the principle of confrontation was replaced with collab- 
oration. The three main interest groups, the so-called Chambers of Labour, 
Agriculture, and Trade, joined by the now unified labour union and the govern- 
ment, worked out a wage-price deal that settled the prices of essential goods and 
services and adjusted wages accordingly. This not only curbed inflation but also 
laid the basis of the much-praised social partnership between these Chambers that 
lasted for decades. 

On the surface, the Austrian social partnership was a voluntary agreement 
among these interest groups. The three Chambers bargained collectively about 
wages and prices, after which an economic advisory commission discussed the 
budgetary consequences. Only then was parliament involved to make necessary 
legislation. As such, the social partnership appeared to have shifted power away 
from politicians. But, in fact, it was an economic extension of the lasting political 
alliance between Socialists and Christian Democrats.* These parties were firmly in 
control. The basis of the diffusion of tensions was a series of secret Coalition 
Agreements in which the SPO and OVP agreed that any major decision would 
henceforward require the consent of both parties. But there was more. Up until 
the 1970s, over half of the MPs of the SPO and OVP were simultaneously 
members of one of the three Chambers. And this did not just count for back- 
benchers. Joseph Figl, who succeeded Renner as first OVP-Chancellor after the 
War, was a high-ranking official in the Chamber of Agriculture. His successor 
Julius Raab presided over the Chamber of Trade. And Raab’s Socialist minister of 
Social Affairs was a prominent member of the Chamber of Labour, as well as the 
vice president of the labour union (setting a tradition to combine these functions 
that continued for decades). 
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In this way, the SPÖ and ÖVP tightly controlled the social partnership.’ It was 
more than a tactical understanding and cynic division of influence: their shared 
battle for low inflation, fair income distribution, full employment, and economic 
growth was key to deeply craved political stability. Austria’s social partnership was 
far-reaching, but the same principle of indirect party administration of the 
economy and social relations applied elsewhere. The distinction between parties, 
social partners, local elites, MPs, and government agencies became blurred in the 
intention to ease previously polarized relationships. The shared concern of leading 
politicians was to quash any social unrest before it could get sparked. 

The fear of recurrence of the kind of contestations that characterized pre-war 
Europe ran deep. The Italian Christian Democrats, for instance, were from the 
start worried about the return of the kind of peasant protests that had since the 
nineteenth century threatened Italian administrations. These worries were 
sparked by a series of protest and land occupations in southern Italy at the end 
of the War. Of particular concern to the DC were millions of small independent 
farmers who always ran the risk of social demotion, being squeezed between large 
landowners and day labourers. Their support was essential for the Christian 
Democrat party and the viability of the democratic regime at large. De Gasperi 
therefore immediately supported the efforts of his fellow Christian Democrat 
Paolo Bonomi in 1944 and 1945 to establish the Coldiretti, a syndicate for small 
independent farmers.'^ Formally, the Coldiretti was an independent collective, 
providing agricultural tools and insurance for its members and lobbying for their 
interests in parliament. But in practice, there was ‘an iron bond of belonging’ 
between the DC, Coldiretti, and the ministry of Agriculture." De Gasperi decided 
to support it financially and logistically from the start, concerned as he was about 
the possible electoral consequences of missing the support of these groups. Dozens 
of Coldiretti leaders were also DC-members of parliament: fifty-two won a seat in 
the elections of 1958.'? One of them was Bonomi himself, who was an MP from 
1946 until 1983 and had a reputation for carrying the government's agricultural 
policies in his pocket—as was visible in several agricultural and land reforms in 
the late 1940s and early 1950s that benefited his supporters. Local government 
officials that executed these reforms and launched projects in the countryside in 
turn made use of the Coldiretti to support their policies. The overlap between 
party, government, and syndicate played into the hands of the DC.'* But it was in 
the view of the Christian Democrats crucial to keep voters away from the 
Communists and stabilize the fragile rural basis of the democratic regime. 
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Also elsewhere, party elites actively managed potentially contentious issues to 
prevent them from polarizing fragile social relations. In Belgium, for instance, the 
long-simmering issue of financial support for Catholic primary and secondary 
education became a hotly contested topic again in the mid-1950s.'* It threatened 
to pit Socialists and Catholics once again against each other and culminated in 
massive demonstrations on the streets. But instead of letting this issue continue to 
put people and parties against each other publicly the main parties now decided to 
instal an intra-party National School Commission that worked out a compromise 
behind the scenes. This compromise was discussed (and approved) first on 
different party congresses and only then debated (and rubber-stamped) by the 
parties’ MPs. This blueprint to solve contentious issues by party elites was so 
successful that it was applied too in agreements that settled the relationship 
between the two linguistic groups in the country. 

Potentially contentious legislation in postwar Europe was therefore almost 
always the result of agreement among the main parties. In this sense, party leaders 
incorporated Ross’s lesson that democracy itself would stand to lose if it was built 
on a ‘winner takes all’ principle. It could only thrive if it was supported by cross- 
party agreement in which everyone got a share. And as now Socialists and 
Christian Democrats were both government parties, they required a state appar- 
atus that supported and executed their decisions loyally. Important positions in 
the bureaucracy and in (semi-)state institutions were brought under party control 
with the aim of fostering consensus, stability, and social peace. 

Belgium, Italy, and Austria had a particularly strong reputation for this kind of 
patronage, where party politicians carved up the public sector among loyalists 
and their local clientele. From the street cleaners in Naples’s bloating communal 
services to media barons in Brussels: parties nailed their colours firmly to the 
mast. Austria’s so-called Proporzdemokratie was a ‘party-state to the extreme’: the 
Socialists and Christian Democrats divided every major position in media, min- 
istries, and management of banks for the sake of stability.!* Pretty much the 
same counted for Belgium’s particratie, or ‘partyocracy’, where patronage was a 
preferred instrument of government parties to buy off regional and linguistic 
tensions.'° Not just in the bureaucracy but even at schools, new positions and 
promotions were subject to party patronage. Moreover, parties controlled the 
public media to such an extent that the media minister could intervene in all 
programmes, including live news broadcasting (which he did). After a revision of 
the media law to prevent such interventions, the Catholics, Socialists, and Liberals 
in a secret agreement (akin to their settling of the school question) divided the 
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control organs of radio and television. Similarly, in Italy, the three television 
channels of the RAI were the domain of the DC, PSI, and PCI respectively. It 
reflected how the DC quickly used their influence over the bureaucracy and 
public companies to assure support of followers and voters. This was not only 
noted by opponents (who soon, in any case, emulated the DC’s ways). Even a 
regional DC-secretary noted that citizens ‘in our part of the world—and not 
merely in general—do not distinguish between the party and the government 
when assessing the achievements of the DC'." Also Sturzo, by then an aged 
Senator, argued in a series of articles that the distinction between party, govern- 
ment, and state seemed almost to disappear completely in Italy. The country saw 
an ‘excess’ of the power of parties which were not ‘self-limiting’ and suffocated 
public life.!* 

However, this type of party government was certainly not limited to these three 
countries. In Germany, partly state-owned car company Volkswagen came under 
scrutiny for paying money into the pockets of the CDU—which allegedly 
responded with favourable legislation. The SPD called it a ‘clear case of political 
corruption'.? So also here, the boundaries between (semi-)public companies, the 
government, and the party seemed blurry. Critics referred to Germany regularly as 
a CDU-Staat to denote that the leading party dominated the entire state apparatus 
(even though this did not change much after the SPD came to power)? In 
response to the allegedly too-SPD-friendly first and only public television channel, 
the CDU-government launched a second public television channel in 1960. This 
was so uncritical of the Christian Democrats that it was soon mockingly labelled 
Adenauer-TV. In France, De Gaulle had established the National School of 
Administration to promote meritocracy and prevent party influence over the 
bureaucracy. But after he returned to power in 1958 this intention did not count 
for much. A scholar who conducted the first major study of French bureaucracy 
concluded that ‘the UNR quickly has assured itself of control over most of the 
institutions in the public and semi-public sectors and, even at the local level... 
insofar as bureaucracy is concerned, the UNR...appears to be moving toward 
enlisting the bureaucracy at its service.” 

Political parties did not seem to be concerned too much about the ethical side of 
all this. Rather, they saw patronage as a means not just to garner support (40 per 
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cent of OVP-members admitted that ‘patronage’ was the reason they joined the 
party),”” and thus to buttress the consensus on which the postwar settlement 
hinged. Precisely because parties played such a central role in the execution of 
government policy, it was essential that important state institutions and social 
organizations were staffed by sympathizers. In Germany, even appointees for the 
nominally neutral and prestigious institutions such as the Federal Constitutional 
Court and the Central Bank were almost always persons close to, or open 
members of, the CDU and SPD. Half of the direction members of the Central 
Bank consistently belonged to the CDU, four out of ten were close to the SPD. The 
same counted for the Federal Constitutional Court. Members of the two branches 
of the Court were elected by a parliamentary commission which required a two- 
thirds majority for any candidate. This required collaboration between CDU and 
SPD and led to a division of influence between them to such an extent that 
observers talked about a ‘red’ and a ‘black’ branch of the Court, to reflect that 
the judges carried party membership cards.? Initially, they also agreed that a third 
of new members should be without party affiliation, but over the course of the 
years the number of independents quickly dwindled close to zero. 


Precisely because power was diffused rather than concentrated, postwar democ- 
racy required collaboration and coordination. And this, in turn, meant that the 
system could only function by virtue of the consensus among Socialists and 
Christian Democrats. By the early 1960s, there existed no longer any major 
foreign policy or economic disagreements between them, nor did they differ 
fundamentally on other previously tormenting issues such as religious influence 
over education.”* Instead, Tingsten rightly noted that ‘democracy has become a 
super-ideology which all accept, the bulwark of the nation’. This, in his view, 
enabled ‘Western democracies to be more stable and more secure than earlier.” 
Capturing the spirit of the age, Ludwig Erhard, who finally succeeded Adenauer as 
Chancellor in 1963, stressed that democracy ‘depends on the cooperation of all’. 
It took form in what he called a ‘cooperative society’ in which no longer different 
groups and classes with opposing goals existed, but cooperation among them for 
the general interest had become the natural situation. And this democracy in a 
new key also required ‘new impulses from our political parties’. These no longer 
represented particular groups but were now considered with the well-being of all. 
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Necessarily, Erhard stated, ‘we require a new kind of specialist, namely a specialist 
for the general interest’.”° 

Some observers deplored the ‘end of ideology’ as this trend was referred to 
increasingly (gaining prominence after the Congress of Cultural Freedom in 
Milan in 1955, which featured Daniel Bell and Raymond Aron).?” Tingsten, for 
one, feared that now that articulating poliical demands had become the domain of 
party bureaucrats rather than ordinary citizens, these citizens might lose interest 
in public affairs all together: ‘how we can obtain a personal involvement of citizens 
without abandoning the security and the consensus on values among the public?, 
he asked. But others, and especially those who had stood in the eye of the storm 
that devastated the democracies of the 1920s and 1930s, cheered the end of 
political conflict and the arrival of democracy as a kind of ‘super ideology’. 
Party leaders were continuously aware that the lessons learned in the Interwar 
era should not be forgotten. Indeed, the memory of dictatorship, war, and 
occupation continued to echo as a warning of what political polarization could 
lead to—a warning that politicians felt they could never afford to leave unheeded. 

Seen from this perspective, the end of ideology was definitely a good thing. 
Responding to concerns whether the CDU was perhaps becoming too big for 
German democracy, leading CDU-members retorted self-consciously that ‘the 
Weimar republic collapsed not in the last place because the SPD did not manage 
to unite all sections of our people in a large people’s party. If there had been a 
democratic party with the strength and stability of the Union... then our people 
would have been spared the terrible time between 1933 and 1945.7? The new 
OVP-Chancellor Alfons Gorbach, presenting his OVP-SPO-government to par- 
liament in 1961—in front of a 165-seat parliament where he could count on all but 
eight votes—recalled the strife in Austria’s First Republic, when ‘patriots were no 
democrats, and democrats were no patriots’ and argued how the Austrian Civil 
War taught that democracy could only flourish in an ‘atmosphere of social peace’. 
Therefore it was important that the Socialists and Christian Democrats ‘although 
separated by different world views, feel united by their shared dedication to 
common values and objectives’. Now ‘democrats were finally patriots’ and the 
other way around.? And when the PSI and the DC formed their government 
coalition, the first of its kind in peacetime Italian history, Nenni remarked that ‘for 
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the pre-fascist and fascist political class, socialism was always a problem to be 
solved by the police, of handcuffs and of prison ... today the Socialist party has an 
ally and this, to me, seems of the uttermost democratic importance’.*” Moro 
echoed him by claiming that the ‘parallel convergence’ of DC and PSI was exactly 
what the country needed to move towards an ‘advanced democracy’ that was built 
on inclusion rather than exclusion. 

The ‘people’s party’ seemed the adequate answer to the political polarization 
and instability of the first decades of the twentieth century. This did not go 
unnoticed by the postwar generation of party scholars. Just as in the 1920s 
observers were struck by the institutional reforms that ushered in the age of the 
party-state, political thinkers were now fascinated by remarkable transformation 
of parties themselves. They saw parties ever less as social organizations in which 
like-minded citizens gathered, and ever more as institutions that were semi-part of 
the state apparatus. Parties underwent a trasformazione pubblicistica as the prom- 
inent Italian legal scholar and future Constitutional Court judge Costantino 
Mortati observed a ‘transformation’ from partisan to public institutions.’ 

Most famously, this transformation of parties was captured by the German- 
émigré party scholar Otto Kirchheimer. Kirchheimer was, like many of his 
contemporaries, struck by the quick cooling down of the ideological heat that 
had set ablaze European politics ever since the end of the First World War. In 
contrast to the parades, street demonstrations, and barricades of the first decades 
of the century, politics in his eyes now took place in a rather muted, perhaps even 
dull, atmosphere. This was because political parties were ever less spokespersons 
of certain clearly defined groups, and ever more aimed to represent the people as a 
whole.* Writing just a few years after Duverger had declared the triumph of the 
mass party, Kirchheimer considered the trend towards what he called a ‘catch-all 
party’ ‘inevitable’ and considered the mass party obsolete. Parties were now all 
driven by their search for as many votes as possible, which is why they moderated 
their views: the ‘catch-all party’ was a ‘competitive phenomenon’. Moreover, ‘the 
opinion-expressing and the governmental business [have merged] in the same 
political parties’, with which Kirchheimer meant that governing, rather than 
mobilizing their supporters, became much more important to parties. 

The question was, of course, for party scholars just as for politicians, how to 
value this trend. Kirchheimer nostalgically longed for the age of mass party 
politics in which he had grown up and feared that citizens would not feel 
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represented by the ‘remote, quasi-official and alien structure’ that the postwar 
parties increasingly had. But he was countered by many who viewed the form of 
governed party democracy that became dominant in postwar Europe as the 
epitome of good and legitimate government. The most prominent advocate of 
this view was Gerhard Leibholz, an influential German academic who held the 
presidency of the German Constitutional Court in the 1950s and 1960s. Just like 
Mortati, Leibholz emphasized that parties were no longer simply social organiza- 
tions, but ‘part of the structure of the state’.** If parties indeed dominated the 
postwar system completely, this was only for the better. Precisely because they 
were now so firmly rooted in the state’s institutions, they bridged people and 
government in a way that would have been unthinkable before and that the mass 
party would never have been able to accomplish. To those who objected to the 
party mould in which democracy was crafted and endorsed more direct, rather 
than managed, forms of political participation, Leibholz retorted that ‘there is no 
difference between the people and parties’ and that the modern party-state ‘is a 
surrogate of direct democracy’. Parties are the ‘megaphone’ of the people, and 
without them, the people would not be able to express itself at all. One prominent 
sociologist and contemporary of Leibholz even distinguished three categories of 
citizens in modern democracies to legitimize party dominance. There were ‘state 
citizens’, who simply enjoyed their individual freedoms without becoming actively 
involved in politics, ‘active citizens’, who made use of their right to vote, and the 
most elevated category, ‘party citizens’, who by the virtue of their party member- 
ship enjoyed (and deserved) most political influence. For him, parties were the 
cornerstone of any modern democratic state. Indeed, while early modern states 
had ‘royal costumes, songs, and flags’ to integrate the citizen in the state, ‘the most 
important means to integrate people in modern states is the party’.*° 

In party scholarship, this understanding of the people's party as a party model 
that stabilized democracy by providing dedicating itself to government gradually 
replaced the appraisal of the ‘mass party’ or ‘integration party’ that was charac- 
terized most of all by its social function—one that thinkers like Neumann and 
Duverger had seen between the 1920s and early 1950s. Also in electoral terms, the 
model of the people's party reigned supreme. The Gaullist party secured a solid 
victory in every election since the establishment of the Fifth Republic in 1958. The 
two Austrian people's parties captured consistently 90 per cent of the vote in 
parliamentary elections, slightly more than the Belgian Socialist and Christian 
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Social Party pooled together there. In the more fragmented Italian political 
landscape, the DC still took steadily four out of ten votes, while the PSI held on 
to about 15 per cent. And in Germany, eight out of ten people voted for either the 
CDU or the SPD—together with a high electoral threshold this was enough to 
make the Liberals the only other force that remained represented in parliament in 
the 1960s. 


However, precisely at the moment that the people's party as an ideal, electoral 
machine and base of governing power seemed uncontested, doubts started to 
surface about the people's party model on which postwar democracy was built. 
The old Adenauer adage that 'all participation goes through the parties' lost 
appeal as new forms of participation emerged. And it was no coincidence that 
these concerns were first addressed in Germany, where some viewed the electoral 
hegemony of the SPD and CDU and their Grand Coalition not as a sign of 
democratic stability but as something that underlined the country's democratic 
deficit. Without a genuine parliamentary opposition, an 'extra-parliamentary 
opposition’ was necessary to contest the government and save democracy. 
When the CDU-SPD government adopted controversial laws that gave the state 
extensive powers to act in case of national emergencies, so-called ‘emergency 
laws’, the protesters outside parliament declared the ‘emergency of democracy’. 
Their movement quickly swelled to thousands of activists across the country, 
most of all in universities which were swarmed by tens of thousands of students 
of the postwar baby boom generation? Their protests were further boosted 
by the fatal shooting of a young (and first-time) protestor in West Berlin 
in 1967. 

The protests in Germany were about much more than the emergency laws 
alone. They were about the question whether democracy could mean more than 
consensus and stability organized by people’s parties who seemed to be devoted 
most of all to good ‘administration’. For a new generation, this understanding of 
democracy did not have much appeal. For them, democracy should be about 
continuous participation and involvement of ordinary citizens. It should not be 
confined to the ballot booth or to party conferences and meetings and certainly 
not be limited to the corridors of government power. If democracy was about 
participation in decision-making, it was everywhere, from the factory to schools 
and universities and even in the family.*” The idea that the people's party ought to 
be open to everyone started to clash with the idea that not everyone felt welcome 
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inside their ranks. This counted for the new generation of students and activists 
inside parties (the SPD broke ties with the Socialist Student Union that it viewed 
as too radical already in the early 1960s),?* but also for women, who had been 
targeted as voters, but who had often remained on the margins of party life when it 
came to real influence on decision-making. This hurt the people’s parties in their 
claim to represent ‘the entire people in all its categories’, as the DC had phrased it 
back in 1945. 

Party leaders had to balance the demands and interests of new groups belong- 
ing to a more affluent and secular middle class with those of their original 
supporters. This led to introspection. The ÖVP-leader and Chancellor Jozef 
Klaus wrote a working paper in 1967 in which he called for ‘a livelier democracy’, 
more ideological debate, end to practices of patronage, and more direct involve- 
ment of citizens in political affairs. ‘Parties and the state should be strictly separate 
because the principle of democracy deserves to have priority in every aspect’, he 
warned.?? The PSI’s organization was in the words of one militant, made ‘for the 
politics of class opposition, inspired on democratic centralism’. But this had 
become ‘anachronistic thanks to the collaboration with other forces’ (as the DC 
was referred to).*° Similarly, the SPD summoned all regional and national party 
leaders to Bonn to discuss how its identity as a people's party that it had affirmed 
in Godesberg affected its organization. It concluded that 'our regional party 
organisations must be formed in such a way that the Social Democrats can 
communicate with all sections of the population.“ Indeed, as Brandt put it: 
‘One cannot affirm the transformation of the SPD into a people's party and at 
the same time expect that in its actions, structure, sociology and leaderships 
remains that of a traditional workers’ party'.^? 

So, towards the end of the 1960s, while the model of the people's party, built on 
the dual ability to represent and govern, seemingly still reigned supreme, cracks 
started to appear on its surface. This opened major questions: Could the Christian 
Democrats and Social democrats manage to stay close to their roots and continue 
to inspire their followers while also attracting new ones? Could they somehow 
accommodate the growing demands to conceive of democracy in new ways, with 
more room for civic participation inside but also outside party politics? Could 
they find ways to connect to citizens as Catholic and working-class identities 
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slowly became less profound? And could the people’s parties continue to act as 
social movements of and for like-minded citizens while they devoted so much of 
their energy to taking on government responsibility? Such questions were ever 
more present on the mind of party elites. And they had been prefigured by one of 
the participants in the San Pellegrino conference of the DC, who had asked the 
participants perhaps the most essential question for the coming decade: ‘How 
should parties balance their aims to participate intimately in the life of the 
democratic state without alienating or changing the way they are inspired by the 
people?“ 
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PART III 


THE FALL OF THE PEOPLE’S 
PARTIES AND THE CRISIS OF THE 
POSTWAR MODEL OF 
DEMOCRACY, 1968-2000 


9 
The Challenge of 1968 and the Aim to 
Reaffirm the Primacy of the People’s 


Parties 


The Social democrat leaders Olof Palme, Bruno Kreisky, and Willy Brandt came 
to power around the turn ofthe 1970s by promising voters a continued expansion 
of postwar prosperity. They started an exchange of letters on how social democ- 
racy could fulfil this promise in the coming decade. But while their conversation 
started off on an optimistic note, worries about the state of the economy, the 
environment, and even that of democracy soon seeped in. They realized that the 
1973 Oil Crisis was not a temporary setback, but the end of an era, the terminus of 
the postwar boom. Brandt wrote that ‘major difficulties now lie ahead’ and that 
“industrial nations will have to re-invent themselves’. Palme observed that ‘an 
apolitical tendency is visible, with a disdain for politics, political work and 
representative democracy’. Symbolically, they started talking about the postwar 
era in the past tense. ‘The postwar era’, Palme argued, ‘was materially extraordin- 
arily successful’, so successful, that the SAP could be permitted to carelessly 
campaign with the slogan Make good times better. But now ‘the price we pay for 
it is becoming clear: unemployment, destruction of the environment, inflation’.' 
This was the conclusion of les trente glorieuses, and ‘the end of the easy times”. 
The end of the postwar era had two faces which both posed different challenges 
to the people's parties. One could be called the ‘challenge of ‘68°: the wave of 
strikes and protests of social movements which was the culmination of decades of 
quick social changes. This challenged the people’s parties to invent new ways to 
reconnect to a more fluid society which sought more flexible forms of participa- 
tion and inclusion in decision-making. However, at the same time, they also faced 
the, in their eyes, much more urgent, imperative to cure the gravest economic 
downturn since the 1930s, with quickly rising unemployment, hikes in inflation, 
and mounting government debts as alarming indicators. This was what we could 
call the ‘challenge of ’73’. So together these two big challenges put the ability of the 
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people’s parties to provide representation and responsible government simultan- 
eously to the test. They made the reconciliation of these objectives harder and they 
pushed people’s parties in opposing directions. The challenge of ’68 compelled 
parties to rethink their organization, find ways to reconnect to citizens and 
innovate in order to reach out to society. The challenge of '73 required them to 
focus on governing what seemed increasingly ungovernable societies facing a steep 
economic downturn. In confronting this dilemma, party leaders often gave pri- 
ority to the latter. Indeed, precisely in the phase of their declining standing with 
citizens they found a new purpose in their claim to provide ‘governability’. 

While the next chapter focuses on how 'governability' became the overriding 
purpose of the people's parties over the course of the late 1970s and 1980s, this 
chapter looks at the response of party leaders to the challenges that '68 (and all it 
stood for in the years that followed) posed to how the people's parties organized 
and represented. It shows how party leaders came to realize that the Oil Crisis was 
not just the end of the postwar economic boom, but that the economic miracle 
itself had slowly undermined the social basis of their own success. Already back in 
1965, one prominent Italian Christian Democrat warned that ‘the transformations 
that are currently gripping Italian society ever more clearly reveal a process of 
isolation of political parties .... If they want to defend their decisive function in a 
quickly changing society they must adapt their structures, their methods and 
encourage a new type of recruitment and formation of the political class.? Also 
elsewhere, party leaders realized that the increasingly fluid and individualized 
societies of the postwar boom undermined the prospects of the people's parties 
themselves. But despite this realization they responded almost universally by 
underlining the continued importance of the ideals of the people's parties. They 
did not fundamentally transform themselves in order to connect to changing 
forms of participation. Little came of the ambitions to ‘adapt their structures, 
their methods’. As the chapter concludes, therefore, this reaffirmation of the 
model of the people's party was not sufficient to satisfy the need to re-invent 
the relationship between citizens and their political leaders that the challenge of 
'68 was about. And this contributed to the sentiment, expressed by Palme, that 
there was a ‘hangover’ of industrial society in which ‘many fear that the future of 
democracy looks dim’.* 


On 10 May 1968, tensions between students and the Paris police that had been 
simmering for weeks came to a full explosion. That night thousands of students 
occupied the Latin Quarter, home to the Sorbonne University. They broke up the 
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cobblestones of the streets and erected dozens of barricades, some of them up to 
three metres high. The police soon attacked with tear gas to clear the quarter 
of demonstrators, arresting everyone who looked slightly suspicious. At dusk, 
1,000 people had been wounded, 500 had been arrested, and 180 vehicles had 
gone up in flames. But this was merely the start. Three days later, the largest trade 
union offered its solidarity to the students and took over the streets of Paris in 
a massive rally that was held symbolically exactly on the day ten years after 
De Gaulle returned to power. Daniel Cohn-Bendit, the informal leader of the 
students, marched on the first row along veteran union leaders to display the 
unity of old and new left. The Parisian protests of early May spread like an 
oil stain across the country. By the end of the month, France came to a full 
gridlock. An estimated eight to ten million workers were on strike by that 
time. De Gaulle responded by calling new parliamentary elections, while his 
prime minister Georges Pompidou placated the unions by offering workers a 
10 per cent pay rise. 

The epicentre of the ’68 protests in Western Europe may have been Paris, if 
only for the historical symbolism that scenes of barricades in the French capital 
carried for protesters elsewhere. But the demonstrations, strikes, and occupations 
on the left-bank of the Seine were but one part of a long wave of activism.” The 
student protests were a global phenomenon, happening simultaneously on cam- 
puses in California, factories in Turin, and otherwise quiet university towns in 
provincial Germany. Students were increasingly critical of the traditional institu- 
tions of representation, whether they be traditional student unions or youth wings 
of political parties. Instead, they started to practice new modes of decision- 
making. However, the social movements that sprang from of the '68 protests 
did not remain limited to university campuses. The feminist movements, such as 
Dolle Mina in the Netherlands and Belgium, or the Women's Liberation 
Movement in France protested the idealization of housewives and mothers and 
campaigned in favour of abortion and divorce legislation. Their modes of protest 
were creative and sure to draw controversy and attention. The French Women's 
Liberation Movement lay a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the Arc 
de Triomphe to pay tribute to his ‘unknown wife’, the Dolle Minas campaigned for 
public toilets for women, a feminist group in Italy published its first magazine with 
an appeal to ‘spit on Hegel’, holding the nineteenth-century German philosopher 
responsible for the conviction that the main function of women was reproduct- 
ivity. Meanwhile, the Milanese Movimento Studentesco fraternized with workers at 
the Pirelli car tyre factory close by. It was reflective for how in Italy (the offspring 
of) the student movement mixed with industrial workers. Environmentalist 
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groups followed suit, especially in Germany. Soon, there were over 600 citizen 
groups that campaigned against the oil industry, destruction of forests, but most of 
all against nuclear energy by blocking transports, tying themselves to trees and 
fences, and staging street demonstrations. 

The variety in both their means and ends was precisely what characterized the 
social movements of the 1970s. They reflected a society that thanks to decades of 
growing affluence and progressive secularization became ever more individualized 
and fluid; a process that the sociologist Ronald Inglehart labelled the ‘silent 
revolution’. It caused people to appreciate ‘self-expression spontaneity’ as core 
value and made them suspect of hierarchical organizations—political or other- 
wise.” Precisely this individualism caused a lot of variety among and inside the 
social movements, and often led to debates, rifts, and splits inside their ranks. But 
they also shared practices and criticisms that hit the people’s parties where it hurt 
them most: in their claims that they, and they only, embodied democracy. The 
shared critique of the social movements was threefold.* 

First, they targeted the ability of people's parties to facilitate political partici- 
pation from below. Parties had centralized bureaucracies and held annual con- 
gresses where delegates sent by regional sections met. In theory, these delegates 
held the party leadership accountable, in practice they often rubberstamped the 
leadership’s decisions. The social movements, by contrast, were smaller and more 
flexible. They could be organized locally, or even at the micro level, and often 
rejected the principle of delegation. So, no annual congresses, but deliberations, 
sit-ins, and discussions were what democracy was about. They deliberately refused 
to get formal, predictable, and centralized structures that resembled those of 
established political parties or unions. Rather, their creed was spontaneismo as 
the Italians called it. 

Second, many activists spoke out against the tendency of parties to reduce 
democracy to mere ‘administration’, as Tingsten had labelled it before. Whereas 
party leaders considered their claimed capacity to plan and manage the economy 
and society as their unique selling point, this allegedly damaged democracy. 
Parties, in their role as ‘managers’, deprived citizens of agency and created a 
huge bureaucracy that was hard to control or to hold accountable. As democracy 
was about participation and thrived by ideological debate, parties harmed it by 
spending so much energy on reconciling different interests and govern society 
into the smallest detail. 

The rise of social movements finally also casted a shadow over the inclusive 
claims of people’s parties to represent the people as a whole. With the accelerating 
disintegration of their traditional Catholic and working-class support base, it 
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became much more difficult to express shared concerns and identities. But there 
were also many people who pointed to the hollowness of the people’s parties’ 
claim that they were there for the ‘entire people in all its categories’ (as the DC had 
called it after the War). Many new issues, and the new political identities that 
followed from them, were not represented by the people's parties.” This counted in 
the first place for women in the so-called second wave of feminism. Their organiza- 
tions were not only among the most creative of the 1970s, but also among the most 
effective, as changes in family, abortion, and divorce legislation and the establish- 
ment of special government bodies for women proved. But they also challenged 
their own marginalization and the patriarchism in established political parties, 
which mirrored the patriarchism of postwar societies more widely. The same 
feeling of not being represented counted for many adherents of the numerous 
peace movements, spurred first by the war in Vietnam, and somewhat later 
by the escalating tensions in the Cold War. And it counted for the expanding 
environmentalist movements, stimulated by the first report of the Club of Rome, 
also founded in 1968, which warned about the devastating effects of economic 
growth on the environment. Such movements found themselves increasingly 
standing opposite the major parties, which all agreed on foreign policy and defence 
issues and were committed to a model of economic growth that heavily depended on 
fossil fuels. 

At first, many politicians viewed the protests of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
primarily as a problem of public order and safety." Many belittled the protestors 
as naive or depicted them as radicals threatening hard-won stabilities and secur- 
ities. Paradoxically, such displays of conservative disdain matched that of the 
largest opposition parties, the French and Italian Communists. The French 
Communist leader denounced Cohn-Bendit as an 'anarchist German' and 
‘pseudo-revolutionary’ whose protests were allegedly playing in the hand of De 
Gaulle. It showed how politicians wanted to reassert their own political centrality. 
This was perhaps most clearly visible in the massive Gaullist counterdemonstra- 
tion in Paris on 30 May 1968, in which 800,000 French waved the tricolor in 
support of the General and in defiance of the students." 


However, such rejections of a new kind of citizenship could not be sustained for 
long. What soon emerged among people's party leaders was a pattern in which 
they publicly praised the more active model of citizenship that social movements 
advocated without critically reviewing their own organization nor the people's 
party model of democracy at large. 
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Socialist politicians were generally most welcoming of the new social move- 
ments and their agenda of democratization and participation. They felt that the 
tide was turning in their favour, confirmed by the electoral success of Brandt in 
Germany in 1969, Kreisky in Austria in 1970, and Joop den Uyl in the Netherlands 
and Olof Palme in Sweden in 1973, which made the decade following 1968 seem 
like a ‘red decade’.'* Brandt captured the spirit of the age with his slogan (and 
promise) to ‘dare more democracy” when he became Chancellor. With the 
Socialist advance in government across the continent came a whole series of 
reforms, in the sphere of civil liberties (legalizing divorce and abortion, decrim- 
inalizing homosexuality), education (more financial support for lower-income 
students, expanding possibilities for university education), and social security 
(higher pensions, more affordable healthcare, child benefits). 

Even if the cry to ‘dare more democracy” was sometimes more rhetorical than 
real, there were some serious initiatives in this field. Especially the PS and SPD 
paid tribute to the cry for more autonomy in the form of co-decision or ‘self- 
government’ at the workplace.? The SPD enacted a co-decision law which gave 
employees equal representation on the management board of larger firms. In the 
PS, the enthusiasm for autogestion was perhaps even greater. This was mostly 
the accomplishment of one of the Socialist leaders who had always been close to 
the '68 movements: Michel Rocard. Rocard was a young and ambitious Parisian 
politician and a former Socialist dissident. He was one of the few established 
politicians who could claim some street credibility with the protestors. Rocard 
held that the objective of socialism should be to enable people to take control over 
their own destiny and their own lives, at home as well as at work. Indeed, as 
Rocard stated, self-management should be developed ‘most of all in the organisa- 
tion of production but it is not limited to that. Every man, every woman, should 
stop being subjected in whatever aspect of life."* Rocard was not without political 
ambition, and he vied with Mitterrand for the leadership of the PS. If, in the end, 
Rocard proved no match for Mitterrand, this was partly because the latter 
successfully embraced autogestion to keep the party together and strengthen 
his leadership. Against the traditional left-wing of the party, he assured that 
'self-management, in my eyes, does not contradict our fundamental analyses, 
it is their extension. If we want to preserve the chances of socialism... we must 
maintain the process which aims to make the individual responsible for their own 
destiny.'? 
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Several Christian Democrats saw these progressive challenges to their norms 
inside and outside parliament as a threat to their own ideological and electoral 
hegemony. No one should be surprised that Christian democracy is in crisis, 
ÖVP-leader Jozef Klaus stated in 1971, because ‘its core values Christian religion 
and democracy are in crisis’. The solution, at least for him, was to retrace this crisis 
to its roots and then try and take another historical turn cherishing the values of 
Christian democracy’s anti-Marxist founding fathers like De Gasperi, Schuman, 
and Adenauer.'° Such calls for renewed polarization with the left, both inside and 
outside parliament, was the first reaction to the challenge of '68 of many Christian 
Democrats (and Gaullists). They found perhaps their clearest expression in the 
German elections of 1972. These were the first snap elections in the history of 
the Federal Republic, triggered by a failed vote of no-confidence in Brandt by the 
CDU-opposition. Unsurprisingly, these elections turned into a plebiscite on 
Brandt's Chancellorship, his policies of détente with the Soviet bloc, and his 
whole promise to ‘dare more democracy’, including his reconciliatory tone to 
the social movements. For some of his more prominent Christian Democrat 
opponents, Brandt’s attempt to claim the legacy of the 1968 protests showed 
that ‘a shared democratic framework is missing’.!” Brandt nonetheless won the 
elections and for the first time the SPD became bigger than the Christian 
Democrats. 

Blows like the defeat of De Gaulle in the referendum of 1969 and CDU's 
election loss in 1972 showed that the polarization strategy failed to produce the 
desired effect. The more participatory notion of democracy that gained ground in 
society at large deserved a more thoughtful, elaborate, and most of all more 
modest response. With Helmut Kohl the CDU got a leader who was able to 
lead a necessary transition of the party in this direction. Kohl was a young and 
somewhat maverick politician, a liberal reformer who seemed in touch with 
the quick changes in German society and who did not hesitate to challenge 
traditions—or authorities. Already on the first meeting of the party board he 
ever attended as a young MP, back in 1964, he set his reputation by daring to 
criticize Adenauer's somewhat authoritarian style of leadership and his lack of 
interest in party members.'? Once in charge, Kohl aimed to bring the CDU back to 
power after losing two elections to Brandt's SPD. His strategy was not by being 
overtly ideological or polemical, but by being ‘between ideology and pragmatism’, 
as he titled one of his books, in which he redefined Christian democracy in liberal 
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and pluralist terms, because ‘freedom, equality and justice are Christian values’.”° 
The Christian roots of the party should not stand in the way of embracing the 
more participatory understanding of democracy that gained ground in German 
society. Exemplifying this, Kohl invested his energy in a successful attempt to 
increase the number of the members of the party: their number soon topped a 
million. 

The rebranding of the CDU under Kohl showed that after the left Christian 
Democrats were now also willing to pay tribute, at least in words, to some of the 
themes of the extra-parliamentary left. Christian Democrat parties began referring 
to the importance of environmental protection, the values of world peace (‘peace 
with less weapons’, as Kohl rephrased the peace movement's slogan ‘peace without 
weapons’), gender equality, and a more engaged form of democracy. The 
Christian Democrats should, as the leading CDU-politician Richard von 
Weizsäcker claimed, see the ‘crisis as an opportunity...an opportunity to renew 
our democratic strength”.?! With his characteristic reconciliatory tone, Aldo Moro 
wrote in the Christian Democrat newspaper that 'to the young I want to say that 
Iam aware of their hardship, and I truly understand their aspiration of change the 
world around them’.” In similar terms, De Gaulle's successor Pompidou com- 
bined empathy for the students and the way they ‘felt helpless in relation to 
professional life’ and ‘materialist society’ with reassuring comments about the 
viability and resilience of the Fifth Republic’s institutions, which had shown so 
much flexibility that they could absorb the protests.’ A few years later, his 
successor as leader of Gaullism, Jacques Chirac, made ‘participation’ central to 
his political programme. He stated that ‘the French no longer only want to be 
consulted at fixed moments’ and instead want to ‘live democracy on a daily basis, 
an open democracy that permits citizens to be at the same time active and to 
display solidarity’.”* 


So, after a period of initial polarization all people’s parties emphasized their 
common ground and found each other in a tribute to a more participatory notion 
of democracy and an openness to social trends which put new issues on the 
agenda.” But this commitment was most of all verbal and did not show in 
innovations inside party organizations. This made it difficult for them to facilitate 
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political participation from below in the face of the sweeping social changes of the 
postwar decades that increasingly ate away the traditional support groups of both 
Christian Democrats and Socialists. In a more individualized society, voters had 
much less traditional allegiance to their party and their political identities were 
more fluid. 

For Socialists, this meant that growing affluence and the shift from industrial 
work to office work ate away their blue-collar support base.” No self-respecting 
Socialist could help but notice that talking about working-class unity and capitalist 
exploitation increasingly mismatched the growing purchasing power ofthe white- 
collar workers that voted for their parties, even in times of economic problems. At 
the time of its Godesberg conference in 1959, the SPD was still predominantly a 
working-class party. Two decades later, six out of ten members were university 
graduates. The PSI counted only 1 per cent university graduates in 1945, but in the 
early 1970s that figure had risen to almost one in five members. At the same time, 
workers were now officially a minority among the rank and file.”” The Dutch 
Labour Party made an extensive investigation of its own party cadre in 1978 and 
concluded that only 10 per cent considered itself to be working class, while over 
half of its officials was higher educated.?* 

Christian Democrat supporters traditionally had a more diverse social back- 
ground, but these parties had their own challenges. The quick economic growth 
not only made the average citizen much more affluent but also contributed to the 
erosion of religious authority. As Adenauer put it in 1962, ‘we have reached a 
remarkable level of affluence. But as fundament of our party God has moved ever 
more to the background. This is connected to the general development in 
Germany, where secularization is gaining pace quickly.’”” Church attendance 
dwindled. In the Netherlands, it fell by half in the decade between 1965 and 
1975 alone—and continued to do so afterwards. The same counted for the 
popularity of the clergy. More than 800 priests had been ordained in France 
alone at the end of the 1950s. Two decades later they numbered only 181.*° The 
question was whether an appeal to religious values, however universally phrased, 
was still sufficient to rally voters who ever less identified as religious themselves. 
Sometimes, voters proved to be far more progressive and secular than the party 
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leadership—and forced the leadership to change. The DC triggered a corrective 
referendum to roll back the legalization of divorce in 1974. But despite support of 
the Vatican, it lost. Some concluded that the solution in relating better to the ‘new 
society’ did not lie in a closer relationship with the Church, but in ‘more frequent 
and closer relationship with social movements, and particularly with the new 


groups that emerged from a changing society"?! 


In the face of the challenge of '68, the ranks of the people's party closed. With a 
newly found Christian Democrat appreciation for active citizenship and political 
involvement, the ideological divide that initially emerged between Christian 
Democrats and Socialists after '68 soon narrowed. Both major political families 
now adopted themes like gender equality, environmental protection, and refer- 
ences to participatory democracy. Indeed, Brandt praised the ‘vital sense of civic 
commitment’ as the ‘new centre ground’.”” They continued to share a commit- 
ment to the principles of people's party democracy that belonged to the postwar 
era—an era that was, many agreed, paradoxically belonging to the past. Even 
Brandt warned that the cry for more participation and radical democratization of 
the social movements at times went too far. 'Many understand something by 
democracy’, he argued, ‘that is actually a step backwards: applying the principles 
of democracy schematically and without inhibitions to the most diverse areas of 
society'?? ‘Daring more democracy’, had its limits and those limits were those 
of the established institutions of parliamentary democracy and the dominant 
place of the people's parties in it. If these were perceived to be threatened, 
politicians would not hesitate to protect them. 

In Germany and Italy, the sharp rise in terrorist violence further contributed to 
this trend to affirm the common ground.** In Germany, this violence came from 
radical left-wing groups that had split from the '68 movements. These groups 
staged robberies, kidnappings, and bombings, and their violence culminated with 
the kidnapping and murder of public figures such as the German attorney general 
and high-profile bankers and businessmen. The SPD-government responded with 
a harsh crackdown on the terrorists and did not hesitate to use force when needed. 
This willingness to actively defend democracy and democratic values was also 
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visible in the ‘solidarity ofthe democrats’ with which CDU in opposition and SPD 
in government emphasized their joint commitment to the constitution and 
democratic freedoms.?? 

In Italy, neo-Fascist and extreme-left terrorists fought each other and the state 
in a long violent campaign. The violence came to an apex with the kidnapping and 
murder of Moro by the Red Brigades. Just as in Germany the SPD and CDU 
emphasized the ‘solidarity of democrats’ in face of the terrorist threat, the Italian 
parties also displayed the force of unity? Moro was kidnapped on the way to 
parliament to attend the vote of confidence in the first government since 1947 that 
enjoyed Communist support. This government thereby embodied the rapproche- 
ment between Socialist, Christian Democrats, and Communist parties and was 
part of Communist-leader Enrico Berlinguer's strategy to forge a ‘historic com- 
promise’ to safeguard Italian democracy.’ This plea had been welcomed by Moro, 
who had reasoned that just as the DC had forged a coalition with the PSI to 
stabilize democracy, it should also, and for the same reason, collaborate somehow 
with the PCI now that the country's democratic institutions were so openly 
attacked (even if this collaboration should not lead to a government coalition). 

The ‘emergency government’ which enjoyed backbench PCI-support was 
motivated partly by this desire to establish a common ground in difficult times. 
With Italian democracy under assault from terrorists of the extreme left and 
extreme right and left-wing governments ousted by military coups in Greece 
and Chile, Berlinguer realized that the Communists could not come to power 
(let alone stay in it) in Italy by the traditional dynamic of government alternation. 
This, he feared, would trigger a violent reaction at home and possibly foreign 
intervention by the US as well He therefore advocated what he called a 
‘democratic alternative, or a collaboration between the popular forces of com- 
munist and socialist inspiration with those of Catholic inspiration ...to guarantee 
the democratic future of our Republic’.** Much more clearly than Togliatti before, 
he stated his commitment to parliamentary institutions ‘also during the construc- 
tion of socialism' and maintained distance from Moscow, even stating that he ‘felt 
safer’ on this side of the Iron Curtain. Berlinguer also went a long way in accepting 
the free market economy, which ‘has an important function in fostering efficiency 
and in stimulating entrepreneurship'.?? 
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Berlinguer’s emphasis on the virtues of compromise and consensus showed that 
the model of the ‘people’s party’ was continuously on his mind. He was engaged in 
a dialogue with Willy Brandt and prepared to go a some way in this direction— 
indeed his reference to Christian democracy as a force that should no longer be 
seen as a party of the bourgeois domination but as a force ‘where also other social 
and economic groups meet’ testified to just this people’s party characteristic to 
search for common ground." His actions were an inspiration for other 
Communist-leaders in the West, in particular in France and Spain, to such an 
extent that their joint efforts were labelled ‘eurocommunism’. However, in the 
end, the ‘historic compromise’ did not go so far as to eliminate the PCT's ultimate 
aim to overcome capitalism and ‘bourgeois democracy”. As such, the model of the 
people's party as it was practiced by the DC (or, for Berlinguer, especially the 
SPD), might have been a source of inspiration for Berlinguer, but also a model that 
he was never willing to embrace completely. And thereby his attempt to find a 
‘third way’ between people’s party and Soviet-style communism was doomed from 
the start. With its distinct Stalinist-like organization, its ambivalence on its 
ultimate revolutionary objectives, and its alliance with Moscow, there were limits 
to Berlinguer’s reforms, despite that the PCI temporarily supported the DC- 
government. By 1979, the PCI was back in the opposition benches, and it lost 
votes at every national election throughout the coming decade. 


Even though the PCI’s reforms had limits, Berlinguer's plans for a historic 
compromise showed that the values of the people's party—compromise, collab- 
oration, consensus—could still function as a model that others sought to emulate. 
It seemed to suggest that the people’s party survived the challenge of 1968 
unscathed and that the self-assurance of political leaders about this model was 
somehow justified. Indeed, as a leading CDU-politician remarked, by now ‘other 
parties... seek to imitate us... essential parts of our programme have either been 
realized, while others try more to copy them rather than to contest them’.*? He 
referred in the first place to the SPD. But also elsewhere, for party elites at least, the 
people's party remained a model that could be adopted and even transferred. This 
was most clearly the case for the Spanish and Portuguese Socialist parties which 
emerged from hiding under decades-old dictatorships in the 1970s. In Portugal, 
the ‘Estado Nuovo’, a Catholic-corporatist regime for a long time under dictator- 
ship of António de Oliveira Salazar, was brought down by a military coup in 1974. 
Spain followed suit after the death of Franco the next year. The Portuguese and 
Spanish transitions to democracy were of course different from one another, just 
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as their authoritarian systems of rule had been of a different nature. But what they 
had in common was that democratization was buttressed by moderate people’s 
parties—and that people's parties abroad actively supported them.* 

This export of the people's party was quite literally the case for the Portuguese 
Socialist Party. This party was not founded in Lisbon or Porto, but in the small 
German village of Bad Münstereifel, just south of Bonn. Here lay the headquarters 
of the Friedrich Ebert Foundation, the think tank and foreign office of the 
SPD. Exactly a year before the 1974 coup that started the transition to democracy, 
a group of Portuguese exiles around the dissident leader Mário Soares gathered in 
Bad Münstereifel to establish the Partido Socialista. In the first years, the SPD 
supported its sister party with financial resources, advice, and technical support. 
In this way, it aimed to steer the party in a moderate direction. The SPD's 
ambitions were largely realized. Despite its long period in exile and its covert 
opposition to a dictatorial regime, the Portuguese Socialists were not taken over by 
ideological hardliners. Rather, Soares managed to side-line the radical left in the 
party and turn the PS into a moderate Socialist party which successfully isolated 
the Communists. 

The SPD stepped up its efforts to export its own people's party model when the 
democratic transition of Portugal was followed by political change in Spain. When 
the PSOE held its first free party congress in decades in 1976, virtually the entire 
beau monde of European socialism was present: Mitterrand, Nenni, Brandt, and 
Palme were all there. Brandt threw his weight behind the young and moderate 
PSOE-leader Felipe González. His support was vital. The Spanish Socialists at the 
time employed merely two full-time party officials (one of them being González 
himself). The SPD quickly set up a permanent office in Madrid and the SPD's 
delegation's task was to help foster the organization of the PSOE on the ground. 
The first move of the PSOE was to establish offices and sent representatives to 
twenty-seven provincial capitals; the salaries and expenses were paid by the 
FES. At the same time, the SPD supported the PSOE's central office in Madrid 
with training for the party cadre. Three years later, the PSOE had 100,000 
members and was the second party of Spain in terms of votes. 

Just as its Portuguese counterpart, the Spanish Socialist party was initially not 
only small and badly organized but also riven with rival factions that clung to 
Marxist ideas that had long become outdated elsewhere. Opposite these factions 
stood González's followers, who embodied a forward-looking and moderate 
blend of socialism. Just like Soares, González had to placate the Marxists in 
the party while at the same time safeguarding his goal of moderate reform. 
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He simultaneously stated that the PSOE ‘is a class party in its composition, its 
history and its plans’, and that it was a class party ‘in the modern sense, not 
anchored in the nineteenth century’. Gonzales was convinced that the success of 
his movement depended on his ability to make the PSOE the spearhead of a broad 
progressive coalition that went far beyond working-class members. Therefore, he 
told his fellow party members that he ‘tried to encapsulate in the party all sectors 
of society’.** Gonzälez’s aim was to turn the PSOE into a moderate left-wing 
people's party, because only in this way, and by its ‘quasi consociational’ collab- 
oration with the Popular Party, could Spanish democracy be fully secured.* It 
placated the Spanish right, who, in the words of Manuel Fraga, a former Franco- 
minister and now founder of the Christian democratic Popular Party, let it be 
known that for Spain’s democratization to be successful it needed the PSOE to be 
‘a party like the SPD’.*° 

As such, Social democrats across Europe in general, and the SPD in particular, 
played a vital role in ensuring that a moderate kind of socialism gained the upper 
hand in two countries where on the eve of democratization the Communist parties 
seemed to hold the best cards. The people’s parties of Western Europe thereby 
served as a model to be emulated. The PSOE adopted its new party symbol of a 
rising sun as well as its slogan ‘Socialism is Liberty’ from the Swedish Socialists. 
Especially the financial support of the SPD was at times and later criticized as 
foreign interference in domestic affairs. But Brandt was always convinced that it 
was the right thing to do, recalling later that he was ‘still proud today that under 
my leadership the SPD helped Spanish democracy on its feet with more than 
beautiful words alone'.^ 

The new democracies on the Iberian peninsula therefore obtained a party 
system that resembled that of the older democracies of Western Europe. Spain 
and Portugal both saw the alternance in government of a moderately conservative 
party with a moderate Socialist party. In the spirit of the progressive revolution in 
Portugal, this conservative party named itself the Social Democratic Party, but its 
programme and policies were in line with Christian Democrat parties elsewhere. 
The same counted for the Spanish People's Party, which moreover received 
support from the CDU just as the PSOE had from the SPD. In comparison with 
the people's parties of the Low Countries, Austria, Belgium, and Italy, they were 
marked by relatively low membership numbers and sharp factionalism. But when 
it came to their programmes, commitment to pluralism and a sense of govern- 
ment responsibility they mirrored closely the people's parties across the border. 
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The success of the people’s party model in Portugal and Spain seemed to suggest 
that the people's party model withstood the challenge of '68 unscathed. However, 
by the end of the 1970s it became increasingly evident that the challenges to the 
people’s party were far from over, but only became bigger. The ‘silent revolution’ 
towards a society that was more flexible, fluid, and rebellious than before was 
gathering speed. But in the eyes of many citizens, the efforts of party elites to open 
to the practices and ideas of the social movements had been mostly rhetorical. 
Sure, there had been progress made in the field of civil liberties, but in the end 
political leaders had rallied around the model of the people’s party with a limited 
conception of how far ‘daring more democracy’ should reach. Instead, the answers 
to the challenge to their authority seemed to underline the very consensus-driven 
elitism that had come under scrutiny. The Historic Compromise between PCI, 
PSI, and DC to strengthen Italian democracy during an economic and terrorist 
crisis perfectly fitted the postwar narrative of compromise and collaboration in 
times of need. But it was also precisely the kind of elitist party-political project 
from above rather an invitation to participate from below that many people 
criticized as being a fundamental weakness in how democracy functioned. Spain 
after Franco's death might be a textbook example of a successful and peaceful 
‘negotiated’ democratic transition, but also here the grass roots of the PSOE were 
hardly involved.‘ Rather, although rising, membership remained exceptionally 
low for both them and the Popular Party, showing how the ideal of the people’s 
parties functioned mostly on the level of ideas and government, but resonated 
much less on the ground. 

The question was therefore whether the proponents of the people’s party were 
not trying to export a model that was running its course. By the end of the 1970s, 
party elites in Europe still struggled to formulate a convincing answer to the 
challenge of '68. The mushrooming of all kinds of new movements had invited 
them to critically assess the weaknesses of their own allegedly hierarchical, rigid, 
and patriarchal organizations. They were also challenged to critically evaluate 
their growing preference for managing economic policies rather than engaging 
with ordinary citizens who might have all kinds of different concerns, not just 
about the economy but also about identity, civil rights, world peace, and the 
environment. The social movements empowered a new generation of leaders 
like Brandt, Kreisky, Kohl, and Rocard who tried to speak to the minds and hearts 
of protestors and demonstrators and endorsed a more active citizenship. 

But, in the end, the main response seemed a reaffirmation of the people's party 
model and its alleged superiority. Even the new generation of leaders often spoke 
with open disdain about the social movements and their ideas and practices. One 
prominent SPD intellectual ridiculed the social movement activists, who 'go 
around the country today searching for organic food, tomorrow open up a 
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cooperative pub and the day after tomorrow squat a house? With such 
comments, it is not surprising that the challenge of these movements did not 
lead to a critical evaluation of the organization of the people’s parties nor of their 
conception of democracy. Instead, they praised the people's party model for its 
inclusiveness and ability to stabilize democracy in times of upheaval. Brandt 
himself, and he was representative for many other party leaders, was proud of 
how the SPD had managed to welcome new generations into its ranks. ‘Where 
would our party, our society, our state, have been if the SPD had not had the 
courage to close the generation of the unrest of 1968 in its ranks? If it had 
renounced its integration.... This has been an important contribution to the 
stabilization of German democracy and the securing of domestic peace’, he stated.?? 

The confidence in the superiority of the people's party model left them blind to 
the fact that many citizens were not convinced by the answers it provided to the 
challenges of the 1970s. Many party leaders sang praise to themes such as ‘co- 
decision' at the workplace, gender equality, and attention for the environment and 
peace, and even at times made legislation in this direction, but they did not 
respond to the desire for a substantially new kind of political participation—and 
a less distant and managerial style of politics. Neither did parties re-form their 
own model of organization, with its system of annual congresses or regional 
delegation. They did not yet structurally improve the position of women inside 
party ranks and did not find a solution to strengthen the relationships between the 
members of the old guard and newcomers. So after all it seemed as if the people's 
parties were increasingly losing touch with a quickly modernizing and individu- 
alizing society. One leading Italian Socialist self-critically remarked that 'society 
has profoundly changed, the general direction of the party has changed, the 
position that Socialists occupy inside our state has changed, but the structure of 
the PSI has not been renewed'?' Another added that ‘we Socialists always believe 
in the crucial function of parties...but we also believe that this function exists 
because of the continuous exchange between party and society. Society has made 
important progress, and it is up to the party now not to isolate itself.’ 

As such, the capacity of politicians like Brandt, Kohl, Rocard, and Kreisky to 
integrate a new generation of citizens in existing party organizations proved to be 
limited. They did not offer a convincing answer to the cry for a new kind of 
political participation that the challenge of '68 represented nor to the new and 
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much more fluid subcultures of the 1970s that replaced the working-class and 
confessional subcultures of before. After reaching a peak in the mid-1970s (for the 
CDU a few years later), membership numbers everywhere started to decline, even 
in countries like Italy and Austria where a significant number of citizens had 
always been members of one of the leading parties. And as the silent revolution 
continued through the following decade the representation of people from below 
became ever more complex. But this was not the only problem for political leaders. 
The fact that they struggled to provide answers to the challenge of '68 was also 
because they faced parallel challenges of a different nature at the same time: a 
steep economic downturn and growing concerns about the governability of 
Western European democracies. Many party leaders perceived this crisis as 
much more fundamental and existential. And it was therefore to this crisis that 
they devoted most of their energy. 


10 
The Challenge of 1973 and Governability 


as Leading Purpose 


The turn of the 1970s came with impending economic doom. First, the United 
States torpedoed the Bretton Woods agreements, which was the pillar of the 
postwar international monetary system. Soon after, Middle Eastern countries 
cut down supplies to several European states, starting the first Oil Crisis. This 
crudely exposed the European dependency on foreign energy resources and 
contributed to sharply rising inflation. The economies of France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy shrunk for the first time since the 1940s. 
Unemployment numbers rose sharply. Belgium had 3 per cent unemployment 
in 1974, two years later that figure had already more than doubled. Even Germany, 
which fared relatively well economically, was badly hit. 185,000 people were out of 
work in 1971, but soon after the Oil Crisis this figure rose to over a million.* In 
other words, in the timespan of merely a few years the economic climate com- 
pletely changed. And with the worsening of the economic climate the entire 
postwar model based on extensive government planning of the economy and 
mediation by the people's parties became suspect. As European governments 
seemed overburdened by demands from different social groups and by assertive 
citizens, they seemed ever less able to efficiently channel their resources and 
govern what seemed unruly societies and an overworked state.? 

The economic downturn did not stand on itself but revealed what many saw as 
a crisis of governability. This chapter shows how, much more than about the 
complex problem of the gradual social changes that ate away their support base, 
symbolized by 1968, party leaders felt that they could play a role in solving this 
acute crisis. They were convinced they could provide an answer to the challenge of 
"73: providing governability. Sometimes motivated by memories of the 1930s, 
party leaders felt that the people's parties could distinguish themselves most of all 
by providing good and efficient government, by, as Peter Mair called it, empha- 
sizing ‘their capacity as good governors, administrators, managers of the polity'? 
In the process, the idea of what 'good government’ constituted radically changed. 
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The people’s parties no longer saw economic planning to foster social peace and 
cohesion as the top priority but shifted their attention to cutting down the size and 
ambitions of the state and its social programmes. This was believed to be the 
means to achieve higher economic growth and bring down unemployment and 
inflation. But this strategy came at a price. By seeing governability in neoliberal 
terms they limited the ambitions of the people’s parties in terms of what they 
could contribute to social cohesion and their capacity to generate legitimacy from 
below. By the end of the 1980s, many people inside and outside the people’s 
parties started to criticize this turn of people’s parties to providing governability, 
as the gap between their electorate and those in power seemed to become ever 
wider. 


The Oil Crisis and its aftermath are often understood as the moment of the 
descent of Keynesianism and the rise of neoliberalism as the dominant paradigm 
in economic thinking and policy-making.* The argument that it was perhaps 
neither the task nor the capacity of governments to organize the economy and 
society in detail and that price stability and a balanced budget should be their 
prime concern had been put forward by the Chicago school of neoliberal thinkers 
for decades.? But with the economic crisis of the 1970s these ideas received a larger 
and more receptive audience. This was especially the case in Britain and the 
United States where Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan brought these ideas 
most clearly into practice. Yet these ideas were not merely imported from over- 
seas. Also on the European continent politicians and policy-makers aired similar 
views, even before Thatcher and Reagan came to power. Leading Italian Christian 
Democrats gathered for a conference in Perugia in December 1972 to outline their 
economic plans. Party leader Arnaldo Forlani noted there that the most obvious 
conclusion of the meeting was that ‘the DC without a doubt made the choice to 
favour a market economy. For us this means that on the one hand the enterprise 
enjoys autonomy and will be the place of creativity and innovation, and, on the 
other hand, that the consumer is being left free to choose.’ The time of planning, 
or ‘programming’, seemed over, as ‘programming should not be a book of 
dreams.” Similarly, the director of the Italian Programming Commission looked 
back on the experience with economic planning one year later and concluded that 
‘while GPD-growth had been above our expectations, other and more important 
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objectives of planning, such as employment, regional differences and the resources 
devoted to collective needs have failed?.* 

There was thus a shift away from belief in the virtues of economic planning 
towards a belief in the virtues of the free market. And this also implied that the 
traditional role of the people’s parties themselves to plan, manage, and organize 
society was reconsidered. Christian Democrat and Gaullist politicians started to 
scrutinize not only the economic side, but also the moral side of extensive state 
intervention. Jacques Chirac launched a new party, the Rally for the Republic 
(RPR), with the ambition to revive Gaullism and contest the in his eyes dangerous 
plans of the French left. Chirac was born in the capital as the son of a well-off 
Catholic family of entrepreneurs. He quickly made career in the UNR, earning the 
nickname the Bulldozer for his efficiency and ruthlessness. This earned him the 
post of Prime Minister, but he became frustrated by the disunity of the French 
right and by what he perceived as its betrayal of Gaullist principles. So Chirac quit 
as prime minister and in December 1976 gathered over 60,000 followers in a 
Parisian conference hall to launch the RPR, aiming to unite the right and save the 
Gaullist heritage. The whole day was loaded with symbolism to mark both the 
continuity with the golden days of Gaullism and to signal a strong sign of political 
renewal of the ‘neo-Gaullism’ that Chirac sought to promote. The huge portraits 
of De Gaulle and Pompidou that decorated the stage in the morning were 
removed for the afternoon session, when the RPR was formally launched, and 
Chirac was elected with 96 per cent of the votes as the new leader.’ Gaullists 
traditionally favoured a strong and interventionist state, but the ideological sea- 
change engulfing European democracies was not lost on them. Chirac stood 
permanently in the spotlights in his double role as Paris mayor and leader of 
the neo-Gaullist party. And he continuously evoked the dangers of the left in 
government by dismissing the economic programme of the Socialists as ‘pure 
fantasy. The nationalizations and autogestion will disorganize our entire industrial 
sector.”!° Instead, Chirac argued, ‘we should give space to the vital role of freedom 
and competition’ and stated that it was impossible to ‘restore vitality to the French 
economy without ridding its first of countless regulations, Byzantine complica- 
tions, and paperwork formalities’.!! 

This claim was made more strongly after Mitterrand won the presidential 
elections of 1981. Soon after Mitterrand’s victory, a group of prominent Gaullist 
politicians and thinkers established the Club 89 which formulated a new pro- 
gramme of political economy for the country and which culminated in a true 
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‘strategy for government’.!? This group made a plea for what it called a ‘double 
rupture’, not just with Mitterrand’s administration, but also with ‘the evolution 
over the course of the 1970s, which was more or less wanted, and more or less 
happened, that imposed on us a socialization of the economy and French 
society? The programme had all the plans of the neoliberal playbook: tackling 
public deficit, halting inflation, and praised ‘own responsibility’ instead of social 
security and stopping with what was called ‘obsession with regulations’.'* Indeed, 
‘economic recovery depends on the liberation of the enterprise’, Chirac asserted, 
and this required ‘deregulation and de-bureaucratization’.'” Across the border in 
Germany, Helmut Kohl made a similar plea, and rendered ‘freedom’ central to the 
politics of the CDU, even calling the Christian Democrats the ‘only liberal party’ 
of the country. In his speech to the 1975 party conference, he made clear that 
‘we do not want dirigismus and state paternalism, but more competition, more 
creative initiative, and more courage on the part of the individual. We do not want 
nationalization... we do not want to demonize profit but say clearly that profit 
is the driving force of our economy, and the chance of profit is the driving 
motivation of the individual.”!° 

Initially, such pleas were mostly heard among the parties of the centre-right, 
which found themselves in many countries in opposition. The reaction of many 
Socialists to the economic downturn of the 1970s was still Keynesian, and because 
they were in many places in government, the decade saw increased spending to 
combat unemployment and even new initiatives in the field of social security (Italy 
finally gained a universal health care system, for instance, and Kreisky extended 
health insurance and paid holidays in Austria). The conviction was still that 
‘democracy should be able to deliver social results and combat unemployment’, 
as Palme stated, because ‘in the long run, democracy cannot survive in countries 
which suffer from high unemployment for a long time’.’” 

But around the turn of the 1980s, also many politicians on the left started to 
ditch ambitions of far-reaching economic planning and began to hold extensive 
social security responsible for slow economic growth. This signalled a growing 
consensus of the peoples’ parties on this perspective, epitomized by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, which published 
an at the time widely accepted report in 1981 in which it argued that spending 
on the welfare state was keeping back economic growth. The high tax rates 
necessary to sustain extensive welfare state provisions were blamed for limiting 
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consumption and investment, while the provisions in themselves allegedly took 
away incentives for people to search for work. Such conclusions became broadly 
shared also because unemployment had become a major problem that classic 
Keynesian policies seemed unable to solve. Virtually everywhere it had stood at or 
below 2 per cent in the early 1970s, but a decade later figures had risen to 7 per cent 
in Germany and even 8 per cent or higher in Spain, France, and Italy. 

With inflation still relatively high and unemployment figures escalating, the 
whole Keynesian perspective on how to tackle Europe’s economic woes became 
suspect also on the left. People suddenly talked about the ‘end of the social 
democrat century’ and one Austrian SPÖ-Chancellor aptly summarized how 
many people saw the situation as follows: ‘socialism = state, state = deficit, and 
deficit = socialism.”!* Politicians across the spectrum had the ambition to cut 
unemployment subsidies, enacted pension reforms to raise the retirement age, 
stimulated wage moderation, and tried to balance the government’s books by 
scrapping social and cultural programmes. They also advocated the deregulation 
of financial systems, aimed to reduce subsidies to ailing industries, and wanted to 
reform the labour market to support competitiveness and labour mobility. Even if 
these plans were not executed at the same scale in Europe as they were in Britain 
or the US, a sea change, or Tendenzwende, and gusto for change was visible also 
among the electorate. In Sweden, the Socialists were ousted from government for 
the first time since 1936. In Germany, the CDU returned to power after thirteen 
years in opposition as Kohl became Chancellor, while the liberal Republican Party 
delivered Italy's first non-Christian Democrat premier since 1945. In Norway and 
Denmark, anti-tax Progress Parties had already achieved smashing victories at the 
polls in the preceding decade. 

The changing tide was also visible in places where the left was in government. 
Here, too, the conception of the people's party was rethought and came to ever 
more strongly emphasize the parties’ role to govern the market economy. In 
Austria, Kreisky displayed much flexibility in shifting from a Keynesian to a 
more neo-liberal perspective (although he was careful not to risk the social 
partnership) and steered the country through the crisis by more spending rigour.'? 
In Spain, González removed all remaining Marxist references from the party 
programme and side-lined any remaining orthodox members from the party 
ranks. He became premier in 1982 with the promise to solve Spain's economic 
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problems with wage moderation and the reduction of state spending, while 
creating more room for the private sector.” In Italy, the new PSI-leader Bettino 
Craxi became premier in 1983 on the ticket of the promise of far-reaching 
institutional and economic reform. He stated that ‘the utopia of the abolition of 
capitalism intended as point of arrival of the socialist transformation has led to an 
undervaluation of the problems that are important to determine the construction 
of a new society .?! Moreover, Craxi stated that Italy could never have overcome 
the economic crisis ‘without the contribution of the Italian entrepreneurship, 
without the dynamism and commitment of the big and small enterprises’.”” He 
also warned that the welfare state had become too big and that the government’s 
aim to ‘want to give everything to everyone’ was no longer affordable.” 

But the biggest change of all took place in France. Here, Mitterrand won the 
1981 presidential elections with a daring programme of social and economic 
reform that went against the grain of the neo-liberal times. In a careful balancing 
act, Mitterrand on the one hand tried to reassure moderate voters with the slogan 
of the PS as the force tranquille that would oversee a smooth transfer of power into 
the hands of the man that had accused De Gaulle and his constitution of '58 as a 
‘permanent coup d'état’. On the other hand, he promised sweeping social change 
and a ‘transition to socialism’ based on a programme with 110 propositions. Once 
elected, Mitterrand's government delivered on its promises. While other govern- 
ments practiced austerity, his government came to power ‘living in a Keynesian 
fiction’ as Mitterrand's prime minister Pierre Mauroy later recalled." Mitterrand 
enacted a Keynesian stimulus package, nationalized major banks and key com- 
panies so that over a fifth of industrial workers was now employed in state service, 
raised the minimum wage, and increased pensions. But already after sixteen 
months in power, Mitterrand showed the first signs of what was later referred to 
as a U-turn.? In a prophetic speech in Figeac, north of Toulouse, on the economic 
situation of France he stated that "socialism is not my bible. I must express all the 
sound opinions of the nation.?* After a few months, as the government devalued 
the franc for the third time since Mitterrand took office and France faced a 
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mounting payment problem, it became clear what Mitterrand meant. His gov- 
ernment made a U-turn, moving away from nationalizations." It deregulated 
financial markets, cut down on social spending, and aimed to make France more 
competitive internationally. One year later, in a cabinet reshuffle, the Communists 
were ditched from the government and a new reformist premier Laurent Fabius 
took the lead. By that time, nothing remained of the French Socialists revolution- 
ary ambitions. Privatizations (including sixty-five banks) became the new practice. 


The U-turn of Mitterrand not only signalled the end of any remaining illusions to 
overcome capitalism among politicians of the European left. It also showed how 
even the PS, which ever since its founding, and even in the days of Blum and Mollet, 
had always had an ambivalent relationship with the exercise of government power, 
now also presented itself to the world as a responsible party of government. The 
function ofthe party organization was no longer to generate enthusiasm among the 
rank and file or to represent their interests. Instead, its purpose was in the first place 
to provide efficient, responsible, and effective government in times of economic 
hardship, to reform the postwar social and economic model which was now 
challenged from all sides and to provide what was widely referred to as ‘govern- 
ability —the ability to govern efficiently both what seemed ungovernable societies 
with protests and strikes and a vast state apparatus. 

The growing emphasis of politicians on their skills as crisis managers showed 
that with the shift away from planning as a socioeconomic perspective, the notion 
gained ground that government institutions, and the state's bureaucracy more 
generally, were unable to respond adequately to the social unrest of the time. On 
the request of the Trilateral Commission, one of the several multilateral commis- 
sions that emerged to analyse and address the crisis of the 1970s, three leading 
scholars produced an influential report characteristically called The Crisis of 
Democracy. In it, they aired their concerns about an overload of demands being 
put on the state, precisely at a time of economic hardship. These demands included 
those of the social movements for more and novel ways of participation in political 
decision-making, those of lobby groups for specific legislation, those of environ- 
mentalist groups for nature preservation, consumer organizations for consumer 
protection, but also those of employees for better social security and housing. They 
all wanted a government that responded quickly and efficiently to their demands 
and that allowed them to participate in decision-making. But it seemed as if 
governments were increasingly unable to respond. According to Michel Crozier, 
the French sociologist who wrote the report's section on Western Europe, the 'crisis 
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of democracy’ was therefore to a large extent a ‘crisis of governability'. As a result of 
the parties’ zeal for planning and management of the socioeconomic issues, the 
state had become slow, remote, and ineffective. Over the course of the postwar 
decades, parties raised ever higher expectations (“Make good times even better’), 
and now governments increasingly failed to live up to them. 

In other words, the economic recession, mounting government debts, energy 
crises, and the inability to bring down rising unemployment figures led to a 
rethinking of what should be the purpose and scope of government action and, 
with it, of the role and purpose of the people's parties. The timing of this 
turnaround was vital. Just when social movements pressured party leaders to 
develop new ways of representation and inclusion in decision-making, the eco- 
nomic crisis required political parties to offer stable, cohesive, and effective 
government. The crisis atmosphere among party politicians was thus tangible, 
but also paradoxical. They were deeply aware of the fact that the people's 
parties were quickly losing support and that this potentially harboured major 
consequences for the legitimacy of democratic institutions at large. Not 
seldom, they viewed the crisis of their age through the perspective of that 
of the 1930s. Just like then, people like Palme, Brandt, and Kreisky believed, 
there was a combination of mounting social problems, difficulties to govern 
countries effectively, and growing anti-party sentiments among the electorate. 
Membership numbers of parties started to decline and feelings of fatigue with 
party politics became ever more apparent. This trend, many felt, could take 
democracy in the wrong direction. Politicians warned that history could repeat 
itself. Kohl even felt that: 


[the] time when the Federal Republic as free democracy is being tested has 
begun. It is good to remember the lessons of Weimar. The Weimar republic 
lost the confidence of its citizens during the economic crisis. The parties of 
the constitution refused to collaborate and to lead.... In easy times it is easy 
to provide leadership. But when times become more difficult...then the cap- 
acity of parties and parliaments to include [the people] must show itself. 
Then politicians must say things as they are and do what is necessary, not 
what is desirable.” 


But at the same time, party leaders seemed unable to think of solutions to this 
crisis which went beyond the boundaries of what the people’s party offered 
already. Thus they saw the role of the people’s parties first and foremost as crucial 
in trying to solve the crisis of governability. Indeed, this emphasis on governability 
increasingly superseded efforts to address the changing ways citizens aimed to 
participate and be represented. 
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As ‘governability’ thus became the main purpose of the people’s parties, the 
purpose of the party organization became increasingly to defend and explain 
government policy.” Of course, in different national circumstances governability 
as a new credo for party leaders played out differently. The SPD was proud of what 
it called the ‘Model Germany’ it allegedly offered, a social and political ideal which 
steered the country comparatively well through the economic crisis of the 1970s.** 
The SPD therefore identified strongly with its government role and with the 
German state (it was 'state-friendly but lacked young people' as one critic called 
it). On this identity, it built its image: in the 1976 election campaign it even 
ditched the Socialist red for the colours of the German flag on its campaign 
posters. Four years later, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt talked at the election 
congress not so much about the party, but almost exclusively about the achieve- 
ments of the government. Germany, he claimed ‘has withstood the global reces- 
sion and inflation, the oil and energy crisis much better than many other 
countries. Our currency is stable.... Our budget proves that we have the strength 
and courage to make the necessary domestic and international expenses and at the 
same time maintain keep our financial politics stable.?? In other words, the party 
represented the alleged achievements of the German state and its financial policy 
to its party members, rather than the concerns of its members to those in 
government. 

The CDU, on the other hand, took over from the SPD in 1982 and claimed it 
had to clean up the mess of thirteen years of SPD-administration. By the time 
Kohl took office, the *Model Germany' looked indeed much less in shape— 
unemployment increased by 40 per cent on a yearly basis in both 1981 and 
1982. The SPD, Kohl argued ‘has failed as a government party...they have 
overburdened state finances and the economy and have taken our country in a 
crisis of orientation...'?? Throughout the decade, Kohl claimed that the CDU 
was the natural party of government in the country and that only they could 
provide the kind of effective government that Germany needed. But in doing so, 
they built their identity on the same aspects as the SPD had done before: they 
would bring the deficit down, generate economic growth, limit inflation, and 
reform (and trim) the bureaucracy. 

In comparison with Italy, Germany's economic and 'governability problems 
were still relatively small. Italy's public debt skyrocketed in the 1980s, reaching 
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almost 100 per cent of GDP by the end of the decade. Corruption and inefficiency 
wasted a lot of public resources, reason for Berlinguer to raise what he called the 
‘moral question’ and present the Communists as a clean alternative to the 
politicians in government. But this was not all. Italy also suffered from a long 
tradition of weak governments, a slow legislative process, and a traditionally 
ineffective bureaucracy.** Governability was about tackling these ills, and politi- 
cians reasoned that if they provided “governability’, the legitimacy of parties would 
also increase. So, the party leader of the DC, by then Arnaldo Forlani, claimed that 
‘all the activities of the party, its capacity to take initiatives and make proposals, 
should be aimed at making government action more efficient.... This has always 
been my conviction, and Craxi knows, namely that the parties of government find 
support with voters if they respond to the demands of government decisively."? 

Although shared by the DC, the strongest advocate of the promise of govern- 
ability was without doubt the PSL?5 This party saw reforming a blocked political 
system and relieving the country of an allegedly ailing bureaucracy as its biggest 
possible contributions to Italian democracy. Governability increasingly defined the 
Socialist identity, because ‘being a mass party does not mean that it should have 
maximum support. Mass party does not mean to distribute many membership 
cards....’ Rather, ‘the PSI is a government party ... whether it is in government or 
opposition the party should have a structure of government.” Craxi put these 
aspirations into practice. As premier, on the one hand, he emphasized the same 
kind of achievements as Schmidt and Kohl, seeing his contribution to steering 
Italy's democracy through the crisis in management terms and identifying strongly 
with the government. The party provided ‘stability, governability, renewal, reform 
and all in a coherent way’. On the other hand, he continuously talked in negative 
terms about the state and contradicted it with a vibrant civil society: "Italian society 
has proven these years an enormous dynamism, vitality, creativity. But the state has 
not been able to keep up. Society is quick. The state is slow.?? There was therefore 
urgently need for a grande riforma to achieve the desired level of governability, 
quicker legislative process, and more political stability. This should then result in 
what Craxi called a democrazia governante, a democracy that was able to govern. 
Craxi installed a Bicameral Commission which should come up with a blueprint of 
institutional reforms, but this led to nothing. 

Derived of both Marxism and Keynesianism, Socialist politicians found a new 
purpose in this emphasis on their governmental role. It filled the void that the 
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dropping of their other ideological points of reference left behind.” 
‘Modernization’, ‘reformism’, and ‘responsibility’ were other key words with 
which people like Craxi, Kreisky, and Mitterrand expressed their quest for gov- 
ernability. Modernization was also key for the new French premier Laurent 
Fabius, who, in the spirit of Craxi, argued that ‘it is vital that France adopts a 
new practice of the role of the state’, because people ‘tell us that they no longer 
want a distant, indifferent, bureaucratic state’. The purpose of the party was to 
support the government in its task of reforming the state—in France mainly with 
the instrument of decentralization of powers from Paris to the regions. With such 
reforms of the state as their main purpose in government, the atmosphere at the 
party congresses of the PS in the 1980s was radically different than that of even 
only a few years before.*' Gone was the identification with the extra-parliamentary 
left, the anti-capitalist rhetoric, and the suspicion against any kind of authority— 
most of all those invested in the government and the president of the republic. In 
its place came concern with how the party could support its ministers, so that 
there was a ‘synthesis between our proposals and government action’.*” The party 
should better ‘explain’ government policy, on every level. It should also ensure 
that the "local politician is an important agent of explanation and information 
about government politics and the role of the party. The local politicians should be 
a reliable intermediate between government, party, and people.’*? 

In tackling the economic crisis, unemployment, inflation, and bloating govern- 
ment debt, party leaders thus displayed a remarkable paradox. They went along 
with the neo-liberal tendency to criticize the state, allegedly too large, slow, 
inefficient, and wasteful to solve the issues of ordinary citizens. Party leaders 
even found their own new purpose in making the state 'governable' once again. 
But while they thus displayed a certain aversion against (big) government, they 
considered themselves vital in launching the reform of government. And this 
paradoxically meant that they identified strongly with their role in government 
and seemingly un-partisan and 'post-ideological aims such as low inflation, 
efficient government, and a small and well-functioning bureaucracy that came 
with it. 

So paradoxically the aim to reform the state and pursue 'governability' led to 
an even stronger identification of parties with the state's interest, and an even 
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stronger claim to represent the general interest than before. ‘We must praise the 
search for compromise in all situations’, Mitterrand explained at a breakfast 
meeting with journalists in 1984. His aide Jacques Attali was even more explicit, 
stating that the purpose of the government was ‘to leave for the opposition not a 
bone to pick, nothing with which it could oppose us'.^ Mitterrand hid his 
Socialist-party card as much as possible in the presential elections of 1988 
(which he fought against his own prime minister Chirac). Instead, he wrote a 
‘letter to all French’ in which he claimed that ‘I do not want to present a 
programme to you, a programme is the affair of parties’ (he also, in another 
striking contrast with 1981, stated that ‘the health of our economy largely 
depends on the health of our enterprises').^ Likewise, the SPÖ held a series of 
discussion meetings about its own future at the end of the 1980s and concluded 
that ‘in our understanding of politics there no longer exists an absolute and 
unshakable political end goal’. This meant that the party ‘understands itself as the 
representative of society as a whole, a forum where many individual initiatives 
meet’.*° 

With parties ever less concerned with representing or organizing their members 
and ever more with providing ‘governability’, the work of their officials and 
representatives also changed. Their role was less to rally the rank and file and 
much more to canvass support in elections and sustain the party’s efforts in 
management of its governmental tasks. One such party official left an intimate 
testimony of what this change looked like from the inside: Mario Chiesa.“ Chiesa 
was a hospital manager and local Milanese politician and later the first suspect in a 
major political corruption scandal that rocked Italian politics in the early 1990s. In 
an extensive interview looking back on his broken political career he recalled the 
transformation of the Italian Socialist party in the 1980s. 

Chiesa remembered when he became Socialist section leader in the early 1970s 
‘the doctors, nurses and porters voted for me. The membership cards, about 40, 
were paid by the members. The work, including attaching party posters, was done 
by everyone, including me. I was not invested from above [in the party ranks].’ In 
other words, the PSI was still largely a party rooted in society and organized from 
below. This all changed, in Chiesa’s view, after Craxi reformed the party, launched 
his battle for governability, became premier, and his party (and Craxi’s brother as 
mayor in the first place) took control over the government of Milan’s city council 
(and many others). By then, the PSI had become completely dominated by its 
achievements in government, and Chiesa’s understanding of his job changed 
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accordingly. ‘From the early 1980s’, Chiesa recalled, ‘the militants left, and the 
clients entered...in a few years we underwent a genetical transformation. There 
were ever less companions ready to organize parties and distribute Avanti [the 
party newspaper] ...’. The purpose of a mid-level politician like Chiesa became to 
get things done for the party’s clients from its control over (local) government, for 
entrepreneurs and directors of public companies. The purpose of the party was to 
govern. The few militants that were left were even physically removed from the 
party’s business in government, which now gained full priority. ‘Also I took a 
private office, in via Castelfidardo’, Chiesa recalled, ‘far from Quarto Oggiaro [the 
local party section]. The transformation from a party of militants into a party of 
clients made this necessary. The section, even though normal and run by party 
militants, is not the right place for a certain kind of politics.’** 


This ‘certain kind of politics’ of the Milanese Socialists eventually also turned out 
to include the kind of illicit deals of awarding public contracts in exchange for cash 
which soon came under scrutiny of public prosecutors. It was certainly not a 
necessary but still one possible consequence of the increased orientation of parties 
on the government. Party political corruption was perhaps more evasive in Italy 
than elsewhere, but the country was no exception. The German press revealed that 
the large industrial Flick holding made payments worth twenty-five million D- 
mark to all political parties represented in parliament in return for favourable tax 
legislation in the 1980s. In France, around the same time, several corruption 
scandals involving the awarding of government contracts in exchange for party 
financing, both locally and nationally and affecting both the Socialists and the 
RPR, dominated newspaper headlines. 

Politicians rightly feared that such scandals tainted their credentials and under- 
mined public trust in parties and democracy further. They often responded with 
legislation that introduced direct public funding of parties. This was a way to 
improve the dire straits of party finances and protect parties against (allegations 
of) being under the influence of big business. But direct funding also perfectly fit 
the narrative that became so dominant in the 1970s and 1980s, namely that parties 
occupied such important state and government functions that it seemed almost 
natural that they were funded by the state as well.*? Therefore, from Sweden to 
Italy and Belgium and France, legislation with direct funding was made precisely 
in these decades (Germany preceded this slightly with its party law enacted in 
1967) and the reasons that politicians gave for this were very similar across the 
borders: such legislation sanctioned the pivotal function of parties in governing 
modern democracies. They therefore all attacked anti-party critics as anti-democrats, 
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because, as one leading SPD-politician argued in parliament, ‘we can recognize the 
enemies of democracy today...we can recognize them because they are against 
political parties, against the [public] financing of political parties’.*° 

Just as the changes in party democracy in the 1920s and 1950s had been 
commented on by earlier generations of party scholars like Neumann and 
Kirchheimer, this trend of parties to move ever closer to the state was also 
observed (and harshly criticized) by the most esteemed party scholar of this 
time. Peter Mair observed the emergence of a new party type. After the mass (or 
integration) party of the Interwar period and the catch-all party ofthe 1950s and 
1960s, his own age increasingly saw the transformation of parties into what he 
called ‘cartel parties’. As there were hardly any parties of structural opposition 
left, all parties were potentially government parties and thus limited their 
competition. No major party was ever really ‘out’ of government, Mair observed 
(echoing what many politicians themselves had noticed in the previous two 
decades). They were consequently focused much more on the state than on 
society, which meant that, for Mair, the state was ‘invaded’ by parties, which 
had even become ‘semi-state agencies’. With the state and among themselves 
they formed a ‘cartel’ that blocked potential challengers while they divided the 
spoils of government.” 

For Mair, it was the decline in members (and their financial contributions) 
which drove parties towards the state. The ‘invasion’ of the state was therefore, for 
him, most of all visible in the laws that introduced the direct state funding 
of parties. However, in reality, even in the golden age of the mass party, no 
party could survive on membership fees alone. All kinds of indirect state subsidies 
had for a long time been in practice.^? Moreover, while parties were certainly more 
oriented on the state than before, this orientation was not primarily financial nor 
necessarily negative. Direct public subsidies were also an expression of the 
emphasis on government responsibility that parties had made more dominant 
since the Second World War, even rendering parties ‘public utilities’.?* Indeed, the 
president of the commission that drafted the French party finance law of 1988 
claimed that the law ‘recognizes the function of parties as participants in a sort of 
public service to universal suffrage’.°* 
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Mair noted that the challenges to the ‘cartel party’ seemed to come most of all 
from the far right. All over Europe, far-right parties emerged and made electoral 
headways in the 1980s in what with the benefit of hindsight was the onset of the 
populist wave ofthe 1990s and later. The Front National of Jean-Marie Le Pen in 
France made its first electoral breakthrough at the French parliamentary elections 
of 1986, catching 10 per cent of the vote. In the same year, Jörg Haider took 
control of the Freedom Party Austria and gave the party a new anti-immigrant 
and anti-establishment identity. Here, too, soon one in ten people voted for the 
FPÖ. Far-right parties such as the Centre Democrats in the Netherlands and the 
Flemish Bloc in Belgium entered parliament too. And Italy saw the establishment 
of the Northern League, although this was initially not so much a party of the far 
right, but one which advocated autonomy of the richer northern regions.?? 

For all these new parties, denouncing the people's parties and their allegedly 
intimate relationship with each other and the government was central to their 
political programme. The Front National talked continuously about the ‘regime, 
the system, the establishment, the political class, the cast’ and even about the ‘gang 
of four’ with which it denoted the four major parties.” Just as the FN called for a 
'Sixth Republic to break the power of party elites, Haider targeted the 
Proporzstaat and called for a Third Republic to overcome the hold of the SPÓ 
and ÓVP on power in Austria. The way these parties controlled the political and 
social system of the country allegedly stifled free debate and limited the influence 
of ordinary citizens on decision-making. Likewise, Lega-leader Umberto Bossi's 
aversity against the southern half of the country seamlessly flowed into critique 
against the parties and their intimate relation with the state. He denounced what 
he called Roma Ladrona, Rome the ‘thief’ that was allegedly living as a parasite on 
northern taxpayers' money and stated that 'the parties are just an instrument with 
which southerners control the state’. He came to parliament wearing a tie that 
depicted a cartoon of himself eating the partitocrazia. 

Established party politicians at times scorned the critique of these newcomers. 
Just as the SPD had spoken with disdain of the Greens, party politicians in 
government now talked dismissively about the new movements on the right. 
Craxi called the League 'a typical phenomenon of extremism, of protest, of a 
state of malessere, of frustration'. These feelings might have some legitimate base 
in a malfunctioning state, but they, he implied, could only be solved by the ruling 
parties.” The PS displayed a similar confidence in its own crucial role in a circular 
to its militants on ‘how to battle the Front National’. It claimed that ‘to fight 
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against the Front National, the PS, the main force on the Left and the first party in 
France, is an exceptional instrument ^? 

Still, the critique of these populist newcomers against the people’s parties for 
being more concerned with governing than voicing the concerns of citizens could 
not simply be dismissed as the rhetoric of far-right politicians. It was also increas- 
ingly observed by people's party politicians and observers close to them. Also they 
warned that the focus on governability eroded the support and legitimacy of the 
people's parties. Invited at a conference of the DC, the director of the Italian 
Institute for Social Studies (CENSIS) noted that ‘the party has become ever more 
a government body ... its point of reference is not society, but government, power, 
governability'. This was in his view problematic, because ‘the modern party, born 
to launch new projects, ends by following the logics of government’.*’ One critical 
DC politican noted a 'gradual and dangerous metamorphosis' of the party ‘often 
refusing to express society and to assume almost the connotations and functions of 
an organ of the state’.°° This tendency was particularly strong in Italy, with its lack 
of real government alternation. But it was certainly not limited to here. It was even 
voiced inside the SPD. One prominent SPD-politician explained the party's loss of 
voters and the loss of identity' by pointing to the ‘exclusive orientation of parties on 
the power of the state’. The party almost exclusively seemed to be composed of 
“those who exercise government functions, aim to exercise government functions, 
or have exercised government functions’. He also warned, just like his Italian 
contemporaries, that ‘the party is being consumed so much by its government 
tasks at local, regional, and national level that it takes over the logic of civil servants, 
bureaucracy, coalitions completely and cannot think about alternatives’.°' 

By the end of the 1980s, concerns about this tendency were running so high 
that even leaders felt forced to speak out. The future German president Von 
Weizsäcker stated that the growing ‘gap’ between citizens and parties posed a huge 
risk to the security of democracy, and the answer parties gave to this challenge 
‘decides not only the future of parties, but the destiny of democracy as such’. The 
blame for the gap lay with parties, whose politicians ‘erased the dividing line 
between state and parties’ and ‘have captured the state like a prey’.°” He later 
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repeated those words even more forcefully as federal president. Likewise, in his 
annual Christmas address in 1987, broadcast live on TV and watched by millions, 
the Italian president Francesco Cossiga stated that the growing sentiment of a 
democratic crisis called on parties ‘to the task, first of all, to renewal, from the 
inside, ofa system that should continue to be the pillar of political liberty. The idea 
that parties limit their function to merely the exercise of power, with all the 
temptations that come from it, should quickly stop and lead to the re-discovery 
of another role, namely that of organizing the presence of citizens in the state.’ 


The parties answered with a new initiative called the ‘open party’. 
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11 
The ‘Open Party’ and Its Limits 
in the 1980s 


The German youth subculture of the early 1980s seemed to contrast everything 
that the CDU stood for. It featured youngsters with white anarchist symbols 
painted on the back of their black leather jackers, squatters who occupied graf- 
fitied housing blocks in city centres, and the invention of punk music at the pub 
Ratinger Hof in downtown Düsseldorf. It was captured in the images of demon- 
strators who burned American flags to protest the stationing of US missiles on 
German territory and in those of young environmental protesters who defied what 
they called the Atommafia that planned to build a nuclear power station in the 
idyllic countryside around the small town of Wiehl. Although obviously far from 
representing all the German youth, the alternative youth movement had a large 
cultural impact at the time and still colours memories of the age. German 
youngsters, in other words, were not the most obvious crowd anyone would 
expect at the CDU Party congress of 1981, where the party presented itself once 
again as the face of respectable and bourgeois Germany, continued to stress its 
loyalty to the US, and highlighted the need of nuclear energy for the country. 
Indeed, Kohl made clear that he was deeply concerned about many young people 
‘who have made scepticism, rejection and refusal to a life principle’. Previously, 
this might have been enough reason for party elites to complacently share their 
disapproval and leave it at that. However, now concerns about the disconnection 
between the party and society were reason for Kohl to remind everyone that ‘we 
must also remain in conversation with these fellow citizens’.! The party invited 
500 young people to Hamburg to attend the party’s annual conference. 
Importantly, these invitees were not adherents of the youth wing of the party. 
They had no formal connection to the CDU. It was, however, Kohl asserted, 
crucial that the party connected to them. 

The Christian Democrats aimed to reach out to groups that felt they no longer 
had a share in party politics by listening to their views and trying to speak their 
language. Kohl emphasized that he supported the peace movement (although he 
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quickly added that ‘peace without weapons’ could not exist),” while it also 
announced to support the work of Amnesty International. But connecting to 
people outside the party required more than listening or paying tribute to themes 
that they cared about. The decision to invite non-members to the party conference 
showed that the party no longer simply aimed to convince like-minded people to 
join. Rather, the party aimed to engage with those outside party ranks much more 
seriously—even with people who would never aspire to join the party at all. A few 
years later, the CDU repeated the effort and invited 500 non-affiliated women to 
its party congress, this time to listen to their issues and represent their specific 
concerns. 

The CDU's initiative to emphasize the importance it attached to women, the 
young, peace, and the environment did not stand on itself. This chapter shows 
how all the people’s parties shared this aspiration to become what they called 
‘open parties’. The ‘open party’ was the most ambitious answer of party elites to 
confront the increasingly evident loss of popular support. It was also the most far- 
reaching attempt to redefine their relationship with citizens since the ‘integration 
party’ of six decades before. Concerned by the loss of members, party leaders 
shifted away from integration and inclusion of citizens inside party wings to 
opening the party to society as a whole. This counted for the RPR of Chirac, 
who stated that it would be the party’s task to facilitate the quest for more 
participation that so many people in French society expressed.” It counted for 
the ÖVP, whose leader stated at the same time of the CDU’s congress that it was 
time ‘that politics are made again with citizens, which takes citizens seriously’ and 
would allow "initiatives of citizens’ and ‘democratic co-decision’.* And it counted 
for the Socialist parties too, with a flood of new initiatives taken by the PS, the PSI, 
and the SPD. However, while the ‘open party’ came with a few real reforms, for 
instance quotas for women in leading positions, its ultimate effect was limited. By 
the end of the 1980s, it even seemed as if the aspiration to open parties to society 
had produced the contrary effect: by being ‘open’, the people’s parties seemed to 
confirm that they were increasingly superfluous as a means of political participa- 
tion. So while intended to solidify popular participation from below as one of the 
three people’s party pillars, the initiative of the open party further eroded it—and 
weakened the people’s party as a political model. 


The open party was a belated response of political elites to the new forms of civic 
participation and the disintegration of their classic working-class and confessional 
support base. The social movement activism of the decade questioned the whole 
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idea that ‘party citizens’ were a privileged political group, as some political 
thinkers explicitly, and many politicians implicitly, had argued in the postwar 
decades. They also showed that people had ever more fluid political loyalties and 
identities and that these did not necessarily conform to those of one of the people’s 
parties. With so many other options available to become politically involved, party 
membership became ever less of a given, and increasingly something many 
citizens considered outdated. While all parties saw fluctuations in their member- 
ship numbers before, the decline of their members now was structural and affected 
all parties together. The SPD lost 100,000 members between 1976 and 1981 alone. 
The CDU and the SPÖ topped that same year and began their decline. The Dutch 
Labour Party lost about a quarter of its members in the early 1980s. And in Italy, 
the decline for the once proud mass parties in Italy was particularly grave, 
although they did much to conceal it. An internal report of the DC noted in 
1976 that: 


no one can be sure today how many members the DC has. The final data are from 
March, based on the conference of 1975. The membership number then stood at 
just above 1.8 million. Real or fake [members]? More fake than real. At Piazza del 
Gesü [the DC headquarters] and Piazza Nicosia where the Roman section is, they 
are convinced that if we would do an authentic count of the 90,000 members that 
are in the books in Rome 30,000 would remain, two-thirds less. And the same 
would probably happen in Naples, in Palermo. Fake membership cards, invented 
names, just taken from the phone book? 


Because many ordinary members turned their back on political parties one of the 
three pillars of the people’s party started to crumble: their claim to represent the 
people from below and offer an important, perhaps even the most crucial, vehicle 
for citizens to become politically involved. The consequences for the legitimation 
of the model of people’s party democracy were serious: if the people’s parties 
no longer managed to enthuse their members and rally prospective voters 
inside their organizations, how could they possibly legitimize democracy from 
below? 

Around the turn of the 1980s party leaders realized that they urgently needed to 
find new ways to reconnect to citizens and reform their organizations. This 
realization came first in Italy, where the social and political tensions of the 
1970s had arguably run deeper than elsewhere. Party elites seemed ever less 
able to channel these social tensions and control their traditional supporters, 
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whether visible in the way voters defied the advice of the DC and legalized both 
abortion and divorce by referendum or the losing grip of Socialist and Communist 
parties on workers who went on wildcat strikes. Parliament was shaken up by 
newcomers that managed to break through voting patterns which had benefited 
the Socialist, Communist, and Christian Democrat parties, such as the lists put 
forward by the extra-parliamentary left and the success of the Radical Party which 
campaigned for civil rights. An influential group of Italian intellectuals started to 
exchange ideas on what they called ‘the crisis of the mass party’ in the Socialist 
magazine Mondoperaio.’ They concluded that the electorate was now increasingly 
‘without loyalty to or stable identification with a party'.? They suspected that this 
"loss of representativeness of mass parties’ was related to the fact that ‘parties have 
continued to organize themselves based on their respective social groups’.” These 
organizations no longer corresponded to the increasingly individualized and fluid 
social structures of the late 1970s. The main question was therefore ‘how to project 
on the party a model that is not that of the mass party but instead wants to reflect a 
party of participation?’ That meant 'externally, to break down the walls of formal 
subscription for the party... and internally to overturn the traditional role of the 
bureaucrats and militants’.’° 

Such ideas to move beyond the organizational model of the mass party echoed 
in the PSI, which was particularly badly affected by the crisis of membership 
support. No one articulated their urgency more clearly than the new PSI-leader 
Bettino Craxi himself." The PSI was ‘behind its times, insensible to the new 
directions, disconnected from civil society, closed and oligarchical’, Craxi already 
argued in 1966, when he was only a prominent local Milanese politician. The 
future of the party depended on its ‘capacity to connect our political action with 
the large social movements, their quality and variety are proof of a huge re- 
awakening of political consciousness and of a delay of the traditional instruments 
of democratic life, in particular parties. Drawing on his experience in the 
student movement and communal politics, Craxi was elected party leader in 
1976 on an eccentric ticket despite (or perhaps because of) the fact that he 
consistently told party elites that they were out of touch with the views of ordinary 
citizens. The party needed, he argued, to mirror social movements, ‘spontaneous 
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associations, leagues, collectives, cultural initiatives...that can enrich the patri- 
mony of socialism"? Indeed, the party ‘should consider itself ever more a struc- 
ture that synthesizes different experiences and is oriented towards the outside 
world, connected to expressions of associations and autonomous participation". 
With this aim, the PSI ditched some of its old symbols (the hammer and sickle on 
the flag were replaced with a flower), abolished the Marxist ‘Central Committee’ 
that still steered the party, and emphasized to be open to all kinds of social 
initiatives, also those of the non-working-class kind. 

Pioneered among Italian Socialists, the idea of the ‘open party’ also emerged 
elsewhere, for instance with the DC." Just as the PSI aimed to look for new social 
alliances, the DC confidently stated that by renewing its ties with society, the party 
"has started a process of self-correction', which also meant that it looked beyond 
the Church as its most privileged social partner. ‘In that sense’, it continued, there 
was a ‘new DC: an “open party” for an “open society”. This has consequences for 
us, mainly for the young and women. Because the situation that politicians 
confront today is not that many young are in disarray, but that they are in disarray 
in the parties." In France, the idea of the open party made inroads with the 
Gaullists in the final years of the UDR and was taken over by Chirac's RPR.” But 
the PS, and especially Rocard, put this agenda forward most energetically. Just as 
for Craxi and the others, Rocard realized that the crisis of party membership was 
not temporary and not limited to one party. He intervened at the PS congress of 
1978 with a stark warning. Here, he stated that ‘political parties—and the PS does 
not escape this trend—are today too much cut off from the daily concerns of the 
French’. This could only be remedied ‘by strengthening ties with new forms of 
social life, together with unions, associations, social movements that act on the 
ground.... The party should be an image of society"? 

Over the next few years, the PS-elite embraced this ambition to be an 'image of 
society' rather than of the working people and abandoned its traditional aim of 
convincing society to adopt the Socialist ideas of the party. This was especially 
urgent when the Socialists after 1981 were in government. The new secretary of 
the party, Mitterrand's confident Lionel Jospin, emphasized the need to ‘show that 
the party is open, open to discussion, in touch with day-to-day problems ordinary 
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people’.'” This was an important shift in how the PS viewed their relationship with 
society. When in the past parties in general, and the Socialist party in particular, 
lost members or elections, this usually resulted in the promise to stay truer to their 
own ideological traditions. Now, Jospin stated, even ‘if it is en vogue to question 
the role of parties in democracy’, this showed that ‘forms of political engagement 
are changing’ and this meant that the PS should change too. “The forms of its 
organization’ of the party should be ‘flexible’, its debates ‘open and diverse’ and it 
should demonstrate ‘its capacity to modernize its own organization’. In other 
words, the party that had to adapt its message and organization to reflect the 
openness of society in the 1980s. 

Even the SPD, as oldest and once proudest mass party of Europe, joined in this 
trend. It wrote a programmatic update in 1975 in which there was already plenty 
of talk about this new kind of openness. The update, prosaically called ‘Window 
on Orientation ’85’, fell short of a proper new programme, but was the first serious 
rethinking of Social democratic principles and strategies since Godesberg in 
1959! The SPD now renounced the final remnants of its legacy as a mass 
party, concluding that 'the strategy of democratic socialism cannot be carried by 
the party alone’. The idea of the ‘open party’ gained ground as it noticed that ‘part 
of the party—including its political education—must be opened and be open to 
citizens who are not party members, but who are interested in what the party 
does’. It was therefore the task of the party activists to have ‘open conversations 
and collaborations with societal groups. Because the social, cultural, and economic 
environment of the old labour movement in which the SPD was rooted has 
structurally changed, the party needs a broader anchoring in today's society by 
means of a collaboration of a variety of social groups.”?? 

The SPD's efforts to connect to a society that sought new ways of political 
participation gained new urgency after some of the environmental movements 
and ‘citizens initiatives’ of that decade formed ‘civic lists’ at local elections. In 
January 1980, these met in Karlsruhe to establish the Greens, a party which 
campaigned successfully on all themes which had sprung from the social move- 
ments of the past decade: peace, protection of the environment, and grass-roots 
democracy. The Greens branded themselves as an anti-party party and promised 
to depart from the practices of the people's parties in words and deed.” 
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And it practised many ofthe open party initiatives without labelling them as such. 
For instance, it promoted transparency by inviting the press to internal meetings, 
was strongly decentralized to allow as many adherents as possible to participate in 
decision-making and put a limit on consecutive mandates of elected politicians to 
avoid the formation ofa political elite. As such, it claimed to be a ‘social movement 
party’ that stayed true to the spontaneity of the civic initiatives that stood at its 
cradle. 

The SPD saw the Greens as an electoral threat—confirmed when the Greens 
entered the national parliament in 1983—and Socialist politicians often com- 
mented on them with disdain. But the SPD saw the Greens also as inspiration 
to further renew their own organization along the lines of the open party which 
had tentatively been articulated before. Indeed, the SPD took this challenge to 
open the party to society rather far. A party commission on organizational reform 
concluded that ‘the opening of the party to non-members must also apply to the 
allocation of mandates. On the level of the municipality, there should be electoral 
lists where also non-members figure as candidates.’* In other words, non- 
members should be allowed to represent the party in elections and in represen- 
tative assemblies, thereby tearing down one of the most important privileges 
between party members and non-party members. Members of the SPD’s youth 
wing shortly after even proposed to dissolve the most basic unit of membership 
organization, the local Ortsvereine, ‘once considered holy in the party’ altogether, 
because ‘their function today is just about zero’. These should be ‘transformed into 
civic initiatives which think and act like civic initiatives’, which would give them 
much more autonomy and would enable citizens of all convictions to come 
together and join forces to work at local issues.” 


So within the time span of a few years around the turn of the 1980s, all the people's 
parties claimed to shift away from whatever remained of their mass party tradi- 
tions. Instead, they dedicated themselves to the ideal of an open party, which they 
saw it as the cure to heal the haemorrhage of support. The central idea of the open 
party was everywhere the same, namely to ‘break down the walls’ between party 
organizations in all its forms—local and regional sections, the party congress, 
affiliate sports and cultural organizations, units at firms, churches, and factories— 
and citizens with all kinds of different backgrounds, beliefs, and convictions. The 
party organization’s main purpose should no longer be to knit members together 
inside the party. Rather, the energy of the party should be spent on dialogue with 
the outside world, including with those citizens who were no members. The open 
party should collect their ideas and engage with their political activities, welcome 
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their contributions and be willing to learn from whatever they thought. It should 
be open to all citizens, rather than seek only to convince like-minded people only. 
Hence the replacement of community organizers and officials with campaign 
experts and media-specialists in a trend towards what the Panebianco called the 
‘electoral-professional party’.”° 

The whole notion of the ‘open party’ that ‘mirrored’ society and ‘broke down’ 
the walls between members and ordinary citizens inevitably damaged the position 
of members. So, paradoxically, while members turned their back on parties in 
increasing numbers, parties responded by making the whole idea of membership 
itself less central to their organization. Most importantly, membership was no 
longer a hard criterion to be able to determine to the party’s agenda, its internal 
debates, and ideology. This had once been the privilege ofthe party members, who 
would subsequently try and convince others belonging to the same social group to 
join them, knocking on doors in the neighbourhood, talking to fellow workers at 
the factory or in church, or convincing them at the Saturday market in town. 
But the open party welcomed non-members and their perspectives with open 
arms. The SPÖ even invited non-members to contribute to the writing of the new 
landmark party programme of 1978. It collected ideas in public meetings across 
the country which were open to all Austrians. Unsurprisingly, the ultimate text of 
the party programme therefore stated that ‘we are an open party... we look for the 
partnership with anyone who might not share all our objectives but who supports 
merely a few points of our programme’. 

More often, however, party leaders preferred initiatives to welcome non- 
members which were less intellectually demanding than writing policy docu- 
ments. Attracting people who might not even consider membership required a 
different kind of events. The SPD talked about the necessity to ‘practice new forms 
of party activity: political engagement should be fun and be attractive. Forums, 
culture, public meetings, seminars, project groups, [making] magazines or video 
films’, should all be new party activities geared to the world beyond the party.”® 
It even launched an ‘SPD Holiday Service’ which organized travels such as a 
Glasnost experience along the trans-Siberia express. The DC hosted a series of 
festivals called ‘Friendship Parties’ which should make the party once again in 
tune with the spirit of the age. As the initiator later recalled, these festivals should 
lift the spirits at a moment when: 


the situation of the DC was icy; the internal state of the party could be described 
with one word only: desolation. Where did the party of honest peasants and 
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young activists go? It was this memory that inspired me to reach out to our 
people outside our organizational structures, in their own environment, in a 
festive atmosphere.?° 


To combat the gloominess, the programme for its first festival was light and the 
entourage spectacular. So, certainly, no endless ideological hair picking or political 
discussions, but theatre, ballet, opera, folk music, and a concert of the Italian 
American singer Liza Minelli. The whole event was closed by a large ballo popolare 
in which everyone could join, symbolizing the friendship that the festival should 
foster. Political interventions were limited to a speech by Aldo Moro and to a 
discussion on ‘the values of the city that we want to construct together’, under- 
lining that the party wanted to stand close to citizens’ day-to-day problems.” The 
Friendship Festivals of the DC showed how the party explicitly embraced the 
‘open party’ as a solution to the waning confidence it enjoyed among citizens. 


The enthusiasm for shows and spectacles was no coincidence. The commitment to 
structural party reform by the people's parties' leaders was often more rhetorical 
than real. This was also visible in efforts to increase the power of ordinary members 
in the various initiatives to ‘democratize’ the party from below. These initiatives 
had the contrary effect of strengthening the position ofthe party leader further and 
thus making members less important for the party than they already were. But they 
were also visible in efforts to enhance the position of women inside parties. 

The initiative to open the people's party followed the high-tide of the second 
wave of feminism in the 1970s. And so obviously, the concern with gender 
inequality in society more generally also put the gender gap inside party ranks 
in the spotlight. At times successfully, women's organizations had campaigned for 
legal reforms in family law, childcare, and equal pay. But inside parties, gender 
inequalities were also severe and persisting. Party politics remained a male affair, 
or even became more so than they were already. Women counted for just 18 
per cent of all SPD-members, 22 per cent of CDU-members, and 16 per cent of 
PS-members in the early 1970s.?' The ÖVP did slightly better, but even there 
two-thirds of the member was male. The imbalances were even worse when it 
came to the share of women in leading roles, for instance on the party board or as 
elected representatives. Only one in five delegates at the RPR-conference of 1984 
was female.?? The CDU made a calculation in 1989 and concluded that out of the 
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259 local section presidents, only six were women. There were no women among 
the ten regional presidents.”” Elsewhere, the situation was hardly better. In the 
SPO, only one in ten MPs before the 1970s had been female.** When the PS was 
formed in 1971, no women were on its party board. The RPR did not believe in 
supporting women inside the party either. A special publication on women policy 
published by the party stated that even though ‘women begin to be interested in 
politics’, they were underrepresented in public office. This was because women 
allegedly ‘too often have an inferiority complex and say “I don’t know anything”’ 
and because ‘once that inferiority complex has been overcome, women do not 
invest enough in their own education’.** Chirac even let slip in 1978 that more 
women on the list could, he believed, hurt his party's electoral fortunes.?* 

Women inside parties argued that tougher measures were needed to counter 
this trend: gender quotas for leading positions. The use of such quotas was 
controversial, but in the end by many parties embraced as a key instrument to 
correct these inequalities and, as they claimed, to become more open and demo- 
cratic.”” The SPO decided on it in 1985, ruling that women should get a share of 
the mandates equal to their share of the total membership, but at least 25 per cent. 
The PS decided on quotas a few years earlier, but since they did not know how 
many members they actually had, the Socialists could not agree on a number for 
women in public office. Only after PS-women threatened to take their own party 
to court, the party set a quota of 30 per cent that was also respected.?? After a 
lengthy debate, in which it was often suggested, as elsewhere, that there were 
not simply enough qualified women to fill these positions, the SPD adopted a 
40 per cent quota of women on party representative boards in 1988. The CDU 
followed suit. The quota had some effects on how the parties were run on the 
inside, on the way party members related to each other, and on how the party was 
governed. The share of women of the total of party members slowly increased, as 
did their share on the seats of party boards and in representative assemblies. But 
still, the position of women inside the parties remained a major concern. 

The long struggle for women quotas revealed the sexism which persisted in 
many parties. Tellingly, the prominent feminist SPD-MP Renate Lepsius observed 
'anger' towards her with her fellow party colleagues as well as a ‘deep resentment 
in the parliamentary group' when it came to feminist issues and laws to close the 
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gender gap more generally.”” But the battle for the quotas also showed how 
difficult it was to change established practices inside the party organization. 
Indeed, the same impression that despite some measures structural inequalities 
were not addressed pertained to the question of democratization of parties. As 
many party leaders were willing to admit, the influence of members on political 
decisions was small and their autonomy was often marginal. This counted both 
for individual members and for the many sub-organizations and working groups 
inside the party. Commenting on the enterprise and youth movements of the PS, 
Rocard observed that their purpose was ‘solely the job of propaganda and they 
have no autonomy or initiative of their own’, their ‘existence is purely formal and 
legal’.*° This was, of course, hardly an invitation to join any of them. Despite 
welcoming the issues brought forward by social movements on the importance of 
valuing the interests of the young and gender equality, party organizations 
themselves remained largely dominated by older men and their way of doing 
politics. Even the generational turnover from people like Adenauer, De Gaulle, 
and Nenni to men like Kohl, Chirac, and Craxi had done little to change this but 
rather confirmed this trend. 

In theory, at least, the high mass of internal party democracy was the annual 
congress, where leaders could be held to account and members could take the 
floor and put forward any kind of proposal they liked. In practice, party democ- 
racy at such congresses was often a delusion for those who strived for active 
participation in key decision-making. Parties worked with an intricate system of 
trapped delegation, in which regional delegates often represented groups of 
members of different sizes. Moreover, once present at the conference hall, these 
delegates joined (and broke away from) the different factions and wings in the 
party, each of them controlled by the party strongmen who competed for power 
on the boards. These wings put then forward different final resolutions tied to 
particular candidates. What followed was a complicated vote, in which individual 
delegates potentially represented thousands of members who were not present. 

Everyone realized that if parties truly wanted to be more open to society, this 
would have to change. There were plenty of ideas. DC leaders proposed to 
rejuvenate the party by reforms such as the direct election of the party leader by 
congress, majority decision-making by congress on other issues (rather than the 
relative power of the different currents), and overcoming the hurdle of formal 
membership by also welcoming sympathizers. The PS repeatedly drew up lists of 
concrete reform proposals to ‘confront the decline’, as it called it itself, such as 
lower membership fees, higher quotas for women, no longer requiring a mem- 
bership card for certain party activities, giving more rights to activists to put more 
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issues on the agenda, ‘more space for the youth’, and ‘one person one vote’ at 
elections during the party congress.*' Kohl talked about ‘the need, more than ever, 
to utilize the knowledge of our members who are neither functionaries nor 
representatives but want to contribute to the party. The party is run too much 
by an established and routinized circle that greets new views with mistrust.... 
I say it clearly: those who have leading positions in the party must lead by 
example. The last thing we need is a Verbonzung of the party, which would 
alienate us from citizens.’*? 

But although ideas were plentiful, they were often vague, lacked the financial 
means to back them up, and failed to win essential support. It was clear that many 
of the efforts to democratize from the inside were rhetorical rather than practical. 
They were soundbites of party leaders who wanted to reach over the heads of party 
bureaucrats to members and give them a sense of empowerment. Essentially, the 
reform initiatives for open parties left the organizational framework of the 
people’s party unscathed and confirmed the trend away from members as core 
element of the parties. And one organizational reform exemplified this better than 
all: many parties introduced the direct election of the party leader (or ‘secretary’) 
by individual members over the course of the 1980s. This reform not only 
undercut the power of various party currents, but it had an unintended side- 
effect too: this change in party statutes also gave the party leader a direct popular 
legitimation outside party bureaucracies. It therefore strengthened their own 
position and allowed them to reach out to citizens more broadly. As such, 
precisely this aspect of the cherished aim of democratization formalized a final 
dimension of the open party: the personalization of party politics. 

The strengthening of the position of the party leader who aimed to reach over 
the heads of party members to the population at large was visible everywhere. But 
it was perhaps nowhere as visible as with Craxi.** Until Craxi became party leader 
the PSPs leadership, even though for a long time formally led by Nenni, had 
traditionally been something of a shared affair, even if only one person could 
formally hold the party secretary role. Craxi broke with this tradition. He central- 
ized all power in his own hands.^* And the fact that he was from 1981 onwards 
directly elected by the party members rather than by his colleagues strengthened 
him. Craxi had already a long political career before he assumed the PST's 
leadership, campaigning for this father, also a Socialist politician, after the War 
and then, for himself, to win a seat on the municipal council of Milan. But he also 
had a fine feeling for how he could overcome the crisis of the mass party as it was 
analysed by the party's intellectuals. His leadership completely rebranded the 
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party and returned its electoral success. The 1984 party congress even re-elected 
him as leader by acclamation, so even without any formal election.‘ The PSPs 
electoral revival in the 1980s was built primarily on Craxi’s personality, rather 
than the party programme. To carefully craft his own image, Craxi enlisted not 
just the help of his long-time friend media tycoon Silvio Berlusconi who in those 
days laid the basis of his commercial TV-empire, but also of the artists like Filippo 
Pansecca who engineered a radical make-over of the party congresses, where the 
rather dull decorum had always been instrumental to theoretical and strategic 
discussions. Now the party congresses became spectacular and mediatized cere- 
monies highlighting Craxi’s persona, loaded them with symbolism and made 
these meetings mirror the spectacle and glamour on Italian TV, with glass 
pyramids with LEDS or screens which broadcasted Craxi’s speeches in different 
directions, making his face appear in a massive size above the crowd.^* 

Craxi took this trend towards personalization rather far. But elsewhere, too, the 
direct election of the party leader and the growing prominence of that leader in 
leaflets, campaign manifestos, on election campaign posters, and on television 
testified to it: Mitterrand’s efforts to supersede his party once he entered the Elysée 
palace, to Chirac’s cultivation of his image as ‘bulldozer’, the popularity of 
González in Spain that led to a wave of Felipismo, to Kohl's attack on the party 
Bonzen. And paradoxically, also this personalization further undermined the 
importance of ordinary members. With an increasingly light organization, fewer 
activists and officials, and more connections to all kinds of diverse social associ- 
ations, parties were increasingly dominated by the top and the leader—who 
personified the ambition of the open party to reach out over the heads of members 
to citizens of all kinds. The objective of the ‘open party’ was to reconnect to society 
and to give the legitimacy of parties a highly needed boost. But paradoxically, by 
simply being the ‘image of society’, as Rocard had put it, diminishing the import- 
ance of members and privileging leader above the party, parties further under- 
mined their own claim that it was crucial for the health of democracy that citizens 
organized and participated in parties. 


The open party was an initiative to reinvigorate flagging party organizations, 
reconnect with citizens and boost the legitimacy of parties. It was controversial. 
Critics of the ‘open party’ argued that diminishing the importance of party 
members could impossibly be the solution to the party’s problems that were 
caused by flagging membership numbers in the first place. Taken to its extreme, 
it would simply dissolve the party’s organization in society, indeed, as an ‘image’ 
of society, uncertain what the party stood for and equating members and non- 
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members. PSI-veteran Lombardi, himself the mastermind behind the re-organization 
ofthe Socialist party after the Second World War, criticized the ‘open party’ at the 
Socialist congress of 1976, calling it ‘a rather confused concept’ which could lead 
to ‘a party without an organizational network, solely collecting the initiatives that 
come from society [like] a neutral interpreter’. One SPD-prominent likewise 
wondered ‘if we equate the non-member with the member, why would anyone 
would like to join the SPD at all? There must be a limit. Discussing together yes, 
expertise from the outside world yes, but only SPD-members can make political 
decisions." 

In any case, the efforts to open to society did not produce the desired effects. 
The ability of the people's parties to reconnect with the citizens was limited and 
often proved to be a rather sobering experience for party activists on the ground. 
The experiences of veteran SPD-politician Peter Glótz, president of a local SPD- 
section and an experienced campaigner, epitomize this. In the exhausting parlia- 
mentary election campaign during the winter of 1983, he arrived on one of the last 
campaign days after dusk in Matháser am Hasenbergl on the outskirts of Munich. 
He came here to enthuse the youth of the place to come and vote for the SPD. In 
line with the ‘open party’ philosophy, the SPD invited a rock band to play at 
the campaign meeting so as to convince the youngsters of the town to attend the 
election night rally. ‘Here’ he recalled, ‘we did spare neither time or efforts, the 
rock band is expensive and first class'. Yet the efforts to open to the young and 
non-party affiliated did not lead to anything. They even alienated people from the 
old guard. ‘Scared by the music fifty comrades sit opposite 150 young people, 
attracted by the band’, Glotz recalled, ‘but the 150 young remain silent. We show 
our multimedia show about the history of our party: no reaction. After a few songs 
I speak a few words. Again no reaction. They do not even dance. They sit, the 
couples hold hands, they watch the band, that is all.^? The SPD lost the elections 
two days later. 

If the open party was not successful, this was at least partly because the shift was 
more rhetorical than practical. Many of the reforms, especially in the field of 
empowering members and engaging with the young and, especially in the begin- 
ning, also women, were purportedly vague so as not to touch on the privileges of 
established party elites. They spoke with fervour about the need for real democ- 
racy inside the party, advocated and promised great changes, and said they valued 
the voice of each single member. But this counted often only if it did not hurt their 
own position. Party leader Arnaldo Forlani of the DC remarked that ‘we have 
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underlined how urgent a decisive reform of our organization is.... We have 
agreed that a party that wants to be a place that listens, a movement, needs in 
the first place an internal structure of discussion and decision that is open to 
contributions from various directions’, but he was careful to add that ‘renewal 
does not mean ...a generational change ...it means a reaffirmation of identity ^? 

Moreover, the purposes of the open party were often simply contradictory. 
Parties aimed to attract new adherents and at the same time diminished the value 
they attached to them. Positioning the party as a nexus for all kinds of civic 
engagement also became increasingly difficult as the party organizations tried 
to mimic those of social movements. And trying to rally citizens behind certain 
ideas was complicated as parties sought to simply ‘mirror’ society or be its 
‘image’ —as if citizens did not look for orientation. As such, the crisis sentiment 
grew during the 1980s, visible from a further decline in members. The SPD lost 
100,000 members in the late 1970s and early 1980s.?' But there was also a decline 
of their level of commitment. ‘How many comrades just come once, twice to a 
section meeting and then never return”, the PS asked itself, concluding that 
it was a ‘pretty fragile organization’.”” Kohl saw the early success of his member- 
ship campaigns evaporate quickly. He soon cried out it was a ‘scandal’ that only 
7 per cent of CDU-members was under the age of 30, which seriously jeopardized 
the future of the party. One of the respondents to his speech, a foremost local 
politician, remarked that ‘a people’s party must move among the people like a fish 
in the water. We as CDU are at danger of gasping for breath like a fish on the 
land.”°* Despite all the efforts it put in appearing as ‘open’ as possible, by the end of 
the 1980s it was clear that the ‘open party’ was not the answer to the people’s 
parties’ troubles, but that it perhaps contributed to them. 
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The Decline of the People’s Party, 
Fast and Slow 


The final decade of the twentieth century began in an atmosphere of great 
optimism about the future of democracy. This sanguinity had been some time 
in the making, having been continuously fed by brash statements of political 
leaders about the superiority of the Western political and economic models and 
by hopeful events across the Iron Curtain. The growing boldness of the Solidarity 
trade union in Poland, the ‘human chain’ of people holding hands almost 700 
kilometres across the Baltic, and the Monday demonstrations in Leipzig, together 
with many other initiatives, stimulated a mood of great expectations. The wind of 
change that blew through Central Europe gained force on 9 November 1989 when 
the Berlin Wall came down. An ageing Willy Brandt soon rushed to the city so 
that one day later, at the town hall of Schönberg, he could speak to Berliners both 
East and West, assuring them that ‘what belongs together will grow back together”. 
Within a year, the five East German states joined those in the West in a unified 
Germany. 

Politicians in the West, in Germany as elsewhere, were not so much interested 
in a symbiosis of different political and economic models that had led parallel lives 
for decades. Rather, the prevailing mood was, in the words of then-American 
president George H. W. Bush, that ‘the Cold War did not end, it was won°.! 
European politicians believed that the fall of the Berlin Wall signalled the ‘end of 
history’, as the American political scientist Francis Fukuyama claimed.” Despite 
what many had feared, the twentieth century, the violent ‘age of extremes’, was not 
concluded by a full-blown war between the superpowers with Europe, for the third 
time, being turned into a battlefield. Rather, so was the conclusion, democracy 
had, after fascism, won over its final remaining ideological enemy, communism, 
and this time without a single shot being fired. What would follow was, at least this 
was the expectation, an age of ‘globalization’ and ‘Europeanization’ in which the 
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values of democracy and free market capitalism were endorsed around the globe— 
but also ever more strongly embraced at home.’ 

As politicians lined up to cheer democracy’s victory, they declared all thorny 
political and social issues a thing of the past. Kohl claimed that ‘the traditional 
social questions, that have occupied us in Germany since the Industrial Revolution 
in the nineteenth century, have largely been answered'^ The new SPD-leader 
Gerhard Schróder cheered that 'the market economy is, I think, without 
alternative’. The Austrian Socialists agreed, concluding that with the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, an ‘era came to an end. The central problems for social democracy 
have been solved. Societal issues that used to be important for social democrats 
have been eliminated." 

However, while often remembered as the decade in which democracy reigned 
supreme, the 1990s were, as this chapter shows, also a decade in which the erosion 
of the foundations and support of the people's parties further gained pace. Indeed, 
party leaders shared a sense of growing urgency to reform their relationship with 
citizens but also an inability to make the reforms necessary to achieve this. The 
victory mood after the end of the Cold War contributed to this. The perceived end 
of ideological conflict stimulated a process in which the people's parties of the 
centre-left and centre-right became ever more alike. And because ideological 
conflict was now allegedly a thing of the past, the already strong conviction of 
people's party leaders that politics were most of all administration became more 
deeply entrenched. Any problems could and should not be solved by starting with 
some ideological assumption or by not even looking at the interests of certain 
social groups. They could be fixed with technocratic, scientific, and pragmatic 
solutions of ‘common sense’. Moreover, the end of the great ideological strife also 
further unblocked party systems. The formal end of battles between ‘left’ and 
‘right’, ‘socialism’ and ‘capitalism’ in a geopolitical sense, used to be reflected in a 
watered-down version in domestic arenas. It opened the road to unexpected 
coalitions (between free market Liberals and Social Democrats for instance) 
while the disintegrating vote of the people's party opened space for all kinds of 
minor parties to the left (Greens, break-away hard-core Socialists and 
Communists) and right (far-right populists) and everything in between (mostly 
regionalists) to make headway. By the end of the decade, however, it was obvious 
that despite what people like Kohl argued, the ‘central problems’ of politics had 
not been solved or ‘eliminated’. They changed, with the question how to relate to 
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‘globalization’ (and Europeanization) replacing that of the classic social questions 
of the past century as the new dividing line. And precisely on those new issues 
the people’s parties were seen as distant from ordinary people’s concerns. Across 
the continent now not only members but also voters increasingly abandoned the 
people’s parties and voted for alternatives that challenged the status quo. 


The presumed ‘end of history’ proclaimed by Fukuyama and cheered by many 
others was of course not the end of ideological struggle but a deeply ideological 
assumption in itself. Still, Gaullist, Christian Democrat, and Socialist politicians 
largely cheered it as a major achievement—as if the struggle between ideas was 
something ‘old-fashioned’ that did not belong to the twenty-first century for 
which they now prepared. ‘Is there still a difference between Left and Right?, 
Jospin asked rhetorically. He answered the question himself, noting that the 
growing consensus between ‘the governing left and conservative parties is certain. 
Without a doubt the electoral passions are still there... but essentially, and viewed 
in a period of fifteen years, French political life has really known a growing 
consensus." Similarly, Schröder told the SPD party congress that ‘consensus is a 
constitutive element of our democracy’, and just as ‘after the War it was the 
precondition of quick reconstruction’, its value should not be forgotten in the 
post-Cold War world.? 

In practice, this consensus was enabled largely by the fact that social democrats 
moved ever further to the political centre, a centre that, at least in socioeconomic 
terms, lay ever further to the right. Social democrats had ditched Marxism in the 
1950s and Keynesianism in the late 1970s. But with ‘real-existing socialism' now a 
thing of the past, and, at least in their own view, the 'social questions' of their time 
being definitely solved, Social democrats felt the need to come up with a new 
legitimation for social democrat politics. Indeed, as Jospin observed, social dem- 
ocracy used to derive its identity from opposition between the US and the Soviet 
Union, while ‘the social democracy of the last half-century, existing between capit- 
alism and communism—a kind of "in-between-ism"— no longer makes sense’. 

The new perspective was found in what later would be called the ‘third way’ of 
social democracy.'? Just as postwar Keynesianism and later neo-liberalism, this 
way of thinking was influenced deeply by what happened in Britain (the prom- 
inent sociologist Anthony Giddens this time in particular), but it again resonated 
with trends already visible on the continent." The third way picked up on the 
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fascination with ‘modernization’ (and technology) among European Socialists of 
the 1980s and built on their growing suspicion towards the institutions and 
programmes of the welfare state, which were held responsible for the consistently 
high unemployment and problems of the labour market in its continued transition 
from an industrial to a service economy." In a ‘working document’ written jointly 
with British prime minister Tony Blair, Schróder captured the spirit of third way 
principles. Globalization was cheered because it would help new businesses to 
‘prosper’, public expenditure had reached the ‘limits of acceptability’, the social 
security system should encourage 'initiative', labour markets must be flexible’, 
and world trade ought to be ‘liberalized’.!* 

Put together, and even though it claimed to do otherwise, the Third Way 
therefore very much mimicked the principles of neo-liberalism that were thought 
to have won the Cold War.'* Moreover, it perfectly confirmed to the trend of 
people's parties’ politicians to be concerned with problems of government first 
and foremost. The constituents—let alone members—of Social democrat parties 
did not feature once in the founding document of the Third Way. The question 
which social groups, if any, the Social Democrats actually represented was not 
addressed. Blair and Schróder preferred to take on the question how the economy 
should be managed in a time when the state should be further rolled back. Perhaps 
also for these reasons, it did not have an equal appeal everywhere. The Third Way 
was influential in Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium, but more controversial 
in France. Still, also here, people like Rocard and Jospin, both prime minister 
in the 1990s, in the end went a long way in the same direction. The latter observed 
that the traditional language (let alone policies) ofthe left no longer connected to the 
reality of the social and working lives of most French people. ‘Many concepts’ that 
the Socialists used only recently ‘would not appeal to today’s Frenchmen... words 
like “class front", “autogestion”, "rupture with capitalism", we have stopped to refer 
to them or have not translated them into government politics'. And the same, Jospin 
added, even counted for the notion of the ‘working class’ itself." 

While the Socialists embraced this tendency, the French Communists resisted 
it. They suffered further until the PCF was only a marginal group on the political 
scene.'° The Italian Communists, by contrast, tried to turn the post-Cold War 
situation to their own advantage. Here, the biggest changes of the left after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall occurred. Exactly seventy years after its founding in the 'red 
years' after the First World War, the PCI dissolved itself at a frenzied congress in 
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the beach town of Rimini in 1991. Building on more prudent efforts in this 
direction during the preceding years, the party decided to transform the PCI 
into the ‘Democratic Party of the Left’ (PDS, a small Communist wing refused and 
established the ‘Re-founded Communist Party?).! Seven decades of Communist 
tradition could not suddenly be erased inside the PDS, of course. There remained 
a strong current critical of social democracy inside the new party (and the 
old PCI’s symbol still featured on the new party's banner, even though much 
smaller).'^ Still, its main programmatic points were now very similar to that of 
Socialist parties elsewhere: decentralizing the state, reducing public debt, privat- 
ization of inefficient state companies, stopping abuses of the welfare state, all 
alongside a strong emphasis on its commitment to parliamentary democracy. 
Especially the party's second leader, Massimo d'Alema, notwithstanding his own 
Communist past, was an early adept of third way politics.'? 

The PCT's makeover into the PDS culminated in a paradox. With its commitment 
to parliamentary democracy and free market capitalism, the new PDS displayed 
much more ideological symmetry with Socialist parties abroad than ever before 
(and, indeed, it soon joined the Socialists International to underline it). Its makeover 
also moved the party's programme much closer to the parties that it had opposed 
for decades: the PSI and the DC. Still, at the same time, the PDS sensed that with 
the end of the Cold War huge changes were possible in Italy. The informal rule 
of Italian politics since 1947, namely the exclusion of the Communists from 
government power, no longer applied, because the Communist Party was no longer 
there. Government alternation seemed possible for the first time. Indeed, in the 
first-post Cold War elections of 1992 the PDS stated that Italy's 'future requires a 
change of the leading class' and that a vote for change in the elections would allow 
"Italy to close an entire phase of the history of the republic'?? These proved to be 
prophetic words—although not in the way the PDS intended them at the time. 


On the surface, the end of the Cold War seemed to confirm a broad convergence 
to the people's party model, resulted in an exaltation of its virtues of compromise, 
collaboration, and consensus, and seemed to legitimate a managerial style of 
politics. However, despite their apparently buoyant displays of confidence about 
the superiority of the people's party, also party leaders could not ignore that they 
could be ever less sure of voters’ support. So tributes to the apparent victory of 
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democracy as a global value co-existed with grave concerns about the state of 
democracy at home. The RPR concluded at its 1991 conference that ‘our democ- 
racy, in a time when its ideas triumph on the European content, shows signs of 
languishment. France is in pieces.’”' Staking his third claim to the presidency in 
the elections four years later, Jacques Chirac stated that ‘France is suffering from a 
pain more profound than politicians, responsible economists, intellectuals, and 
media celebrities can imagine. The people have lost trust... The gap between the 
man in the street and a political class is taking on dangerous proportions. The 
political leaders are offering France the spectacle of a masked ball? 

But rather than addressing their own managerial style of politics, the solutions 
for this crisis were sought after in now expected directions, namely, to paradox- 
ically underline ever stronger the claim that the people’s parties were essential to 
govern a society ever ‘on the move and fragmented’ as Chirac called it.?* This 
unveiled the belief of such leaders that, other than their challengers on the left and 
right, only the people’s parties could provide stable and responsible government. 
The continued efforts to further open their parties were closely related to this. 
These two objectives were on the one hand complementary, because the ‘open 
party’ freed the people’s parties of old obligations to represent certain constituents 
(as the programme of the ‘third way’ exemplified). But they were also contradict- 
ory, as the all the energy and resources that were spent on governing by party 
leaders and officials could not be spent on reinforcing somehow their ties with 
society. 

What complicated the difficult task of representing people from below further 
was that a new political sphere emerged where representation could take place in 
the 1990s: Europe. Of course, this did not come out of the blue. During the period 
of high inflation and currency instability in the 1970s, governments had increas- 
ingly looked to ‘Europe’ as a solution for the problem of monetary instability. 
Their efforts resulted in the establishment of the European Monetary System in 
which European currencies fluctuated within certain margins to foster monetary 
stabilization. Devaluations were certainly not a thing of the past (especially in 
France and Italy) and some currencies (the lira most notably) were at times 
speculated outside the EMS due to growing concerns about the country's high 
public debt. Still, the EMS was indicative of a renewed energy to push European 
integration in the 1980s, visible also in the empowerment (and direct election) of 
the members of the European parliament, the abolition of internal frontiers in the 
Schengen area, and the enlargement of the European Community with three 
former dictatorships Greece, Portugal, and Spain. 

Given these important steps forward, it was not surprising that ‘Europe’ 
surfaced as the major answer to the question how to confront the big economic 
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and geopolitical challenges of the early 1990s. This answer came in the form of the 
Treaty of Maastricht. Here, European leaders decided to transform the European 
Community into a union and decided on the introduction of the euro. This was 
allegedly the price that Mitterrand asked from Kohl to support German unifica- 
tion (thereby intending to solve the perennial problem of the weak franc against a 
strong Mark). But Germany, still haunted by the trauma of high inflation, insisted 
that the euro, if at all, should be made on its own terms. This meant a strong and 
independent European Central Bank, while only countries that fulfilled the 
‘Maastricht criteria’ (later codified in the ‘Pact for Growth and Stability’), or 
were steadily on track doing so, would be welcome to join the exclusive club.?* 

Meeting the criteria of Maastricht became a huge challenge for governments of 
southern Europe. But it became something of an obsession too, as no one wanted 
to be relegated to the second division of European powers. Particularly in Rome, 
the so-called ‘external constraints’ that meeting the conditions of the common 
currency posed on national politicians were initially welcomed—even by those 
politicians themselves.?° The austerity that it required was considered an antidote 
to carelessly spending politicians, booming public debt, and tax evasion. To meet 
the Maastricht criteria, the Socialist government of Giuliano Amato, a distin- 
guished and austere law professor and therefore a somewhat unlikely Craxi ally, 
soon introduced an unprecedented series of tax increases and spending cuts in 
health care, social security, and pensions. He also moved to privatize some of the 
big state firms and conglomerates. When his government fell, Amato was replaced 
by the respected governor of the Italian Central Bank, Azeglio Ciampi, who 
continued this agenda (and became the first technocrat to lead a Western 
European government in decades). Both austerity and technocracy set an Italian 
pattern that continued throughout the 1990s (and beyond) to meet the require- 
ments of monetary integration. It nonetheless had results. Italy brought the 
government deficit down sufficiently to join the common currency at the same 
time as the others. 

The ‘external constraints’ of the euro were a complex economic straitjacket. But 
they were illustrative of the fact that the task of parties to represent society from 
below was becoming even more difficult. The job of the party organization seemed 
to support the government and this was at times made very explicit: ‘the first rule 
of the relationship between party and government is that the party should support 
the government’, the PS concluded at its congress of 1990.?° This was obviously a 
long way from the ‘Blum doctrine’, but even from the critical approach of many 
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Socialists even a few years earlier. Now, ‘European government’ also required 
support somehow, adding another layer of government that had to be represented 
to citizens rather than the other way around—in a fine illustration of what 
representation scholar Michael Saward called ‘statal representation’.”” Social 
democrats and Christian Democrats nonetheless took up this task with enthusi- 
asm because it could help them in their mission to provide governability. Indeed, 
Walter Veltroni, the young and upcoming star of the PDS and Italian vice-premier 
in the late 1990s, noted that "Italy is a country in dire need of big reforms. But the 
instrument to achieve them, the state, is incapable.' Europe could help to fix this, 
even if this meant austerity at home. ‘Having signed the "Stability Pact" is not only 
an obligation for those who, like us, believe in European integration’, Veltroni 
added. Rather, ‘it is a duty assumed by a modern Left for the Italians', because 
‘even without Maastricht, we would have to cure the Italian economy ^? 

What followed for Veltroni (and others) was to use the PDS-meetings as a stage 
to list the achievements of the government in ‘curing’ Italy's problems of govern- 
ment: lowering inflation, decreasing public debt, selling state assets, and reforming 
the welfare system. But in exhaling their government achievements, and seeing 
their own achievements mostly in these terms, the PDS formed no exception. Even 
in the formulation of the third way principles members and constituents of parties 
remained largely invisible. And even in countries that were right on track to 
meeting the Maastricht criteria, or invented them, the management of precisely 
these parameters of the economy replaced other issues from the agenda at party 
congresses and conventions. At the party conference of the CDU in 1998, the final 
one before the elections that year that would oust Kohl from office after sixteen 
years, even the CDU presented itself through its achievements in government to 
trim the state, reform the bureaucracy, and promote competition. The speech of 
the faction leader of the party in parliament, Wolfgang Schäuble, was largely a list 
of socioeconomic reforms, stating how the CDU had promoted ‘more perform- 
ance and will to perform, more own responsibility, less state intervention and 
bureaucracy, these are the principles that guide us'. And this all led to achieve- 
ments such as the modernization of labour law, reduction of social security, 
privatization, and deregulation. These were not just socioeconomic measures or 
even merely ‘principles that guide us’. For the CDU, they had become an integral 
and essential part of what democracy was about in the 1990s: 'competition fosters 
responsibility, and responsibility is a principle for every functioning democracy.” 
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The notion that for parties their most important role in a democracy was 
providing ‘administration’, in other words, was ever more dominant. 


While commitment to government achievements became ever stronger and more 
narrowly defined in neo-liberal terms, initiatives to further open the party to all 
citizens continued and further eroded the party’s roots in society. The CDU often 
debated how the ‘people’s party’ could be attuned to the new age. It aired several 
proposals, including ‘guest membership’ and more opportunities for citizens to 
contribute to the debate inside the party. It even organized a competition for party 
members who reached out to citizens who never came in touch with the party. 
Projects included an initiative called ‘Open Doors’ in which a local CDU-branch 
acted as mediator between citizens and (government) organizations such as the 
police and social services that they had issues with. And there was the ‘city cafe’ of 
the CDU-branch that opened a bar in a town's centre where citizens could walk in 
freely and discuss their concerns. These were important because, ‘people do not 
come any longer to the traditional [party] meeting in rooms at eight in the 
evening. We want to explore new avenues. That is why we are going where the 
citizen is.?? These were the kind of ‘flexible and open forms of party work that 
recognize the changing social relations’ for the party.?' 

Parties elsewhere had similar initiatives. The question of an ‘open and strong 
party' dominated the party meetings of the PS in the 1990s as it sought for a new 
identity while the Mitterrand era ended.** The party even hosted a special 
“national convention' on the topic to underline its importance. Various initiatives 
were aired to stop the haemorrhage in support, such as discounts on membership 
fees for young people, decentralization by means of giving the local sections more 
power, 'one man one vote' in congress meetings (rather than the delegate system), 
and no longer requiring party membership as a hard condition for people to help 
the party in times of elections.** This should ‘modify the nature of our party and 
transform it into a club of supporters ?* The SPD likewise concluded that ‘neither 
ideological principles nor socioeconomic groups can be the fundament of political 
parties today. They should much more actively win over their supporters. 
Therefore, it aired what it called the ‘network party’ that saw the party as an 
instrument to connect various groups in society, a platform basically, or, as it 
phrased it, ‘the SPD will be transformed into a service centre’. This desire to 
connect to social change should also be reflected among its representatives, with 
the decision to have thirty MPs under 40 years old elected and to attract ten people 
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without party affiliation to figure on the party list at parliamentary elections." The 
Democratic Party, successor to the PDS in Italy, experimented with American- 
style primaries to elect its candidate for the premiership. Party membership was 
not necessary to vote, reflecting that the party leader was not only party leader, but 
appealed to much broader sections of the electorate.?° 

Such initiatives, however creative, were not enough to turn around the negative 
trend that the people's parties faced. And they appeared not able to match the 
growing existential doubts whether the model of the people's party was still fit 
for the next century. Rocard observed that ‘we are the heirs to a form of politics 
that is nearing exhaustion. Born in the latter half of the last century, our parties 
and unions have served essentially as means and places of political and social 
integration.... All this has now partly disappeared. This is what we call the 
"representation crisis" ".? Kohl dedicated an entire CDU-congress to the question 
of the ‘people’s party tomorrow'. He displayed pride about the party's achieve- 
ments in the past, but also acknowledged that: 


many people in the audience wonder, how is this today? We should recognize 
that in the last couple of decades things have changed completely. We all know 
this. And the question is whether my party, as it acts daily on all levels, can still 
meet these changed expectations...and that does not only count for our 
Christian Democrat Union. The same discussion takes place in that other large 
people's party, the SPD.?* 


One of the final leading figures inside the DC even put it more strongly. Invoking 
the idea of Gramsci, launched at the beginning of the century, of political parties 
as the ‘modern prince’, he noted that the twentieth century had indeed been the 
century of parties, in whatever form. But now, ‘that prince is dead, killed most of 
all by its own nature than by its adversaries, leaving a void that in one way or 
another will be filled’ ?? 

Such realizations clearly revealed the paradox of the people’s party in the 1990s. 
The initiatives of the open party were plenty and sometimes also creative. But 
while they were motivated by the losses in membership (the SPÖ lost two-thirds of 
its 600,000 members in the fifteen years following 1990, the CDU and the PS a 
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quarter of their members in the 1990s, a third of its almost one million members 
abandoned the SPD over the course of the decade),‘° they seemed to underline 
that members were ever less important for them. Rather than rallying people 
behind their ideas, parties now offered them a ‘network’ or ‘service centre’ to meet 
others. And at the same time, these social trends did not substantially affect how 
many people's party politicians saw themselves. They were forces that, despite 
their dwindling support, were indispensable for the functioning of democracy, not 
because they represented society from below but because of their qualities to 
enhance governability. Indeed, from this point of view they still found themselves 
indispensable and sometimes even talked about new initiatives outside party 
politics with disdain. As D'Alema asserted at a PDS-meeting in 1997, ‘we are 
not civil society against the parties. We are the parties. This is a truth that cannot 
be denied. And we cannot tell ourselves these late '68-like stories. I do not accept 
the idea that politics is made by citizens and not by politicians.” 


Such claims would have perhaps some legitimate basis if people at least continued 
to vote for the people's parties. But also this was ever less the case. Whereas first, 
the members of the people's parties increasingly left, now voters followed too. In 
the Dutch general election of 1994, the Social Democrats and Christian Democrats 
jointly lost 32 out of their 103 seats, meaning that they no longer had a majority 
among them in parliament. The Christian Democrats ended up in opposition for 
the first time since 1917, while the Social Democrats formed a government with 
the free-market Liberals. This would have been unthinkable during the Cold War 
but was enabled by the fact that, in the words of the Labour Party's leader, the 
party had ‘shed its ideological feathers' as he unpoetically called it. Belgium soon 
was governed by a similar coalition (just like in the Netherlands despite Socialist 
losses) and the Christian Democrats were relegated to opposition for the first time 
since a short spell in the 1950s. In Austria, Haider's Freedom Party ate away 
support from the ÖVP and SPÖ at every election, rising from 5 per cent in 1983— 
before Haider took over—to catching almost one in four votes in 1994. This meant 
that the country resorted to the ‘Grand Coalitions' between Christian Democrats 
and Socialists as had been common until 1966. 

Even the German party system, long considered a beacon of stability, was 
affected by the erosion of the people's parties (even if this erosion went slower 
than elsewhere). After the Greens turned the three-party system into a four-party 
one in the 1980s, the Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS) entered parliament of a 
unified Germany. The PDS was the successor party to the Socialist Unity Party, 
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the party of East Germany’s Communist dictatorship. Its electoral gains were 
modest, and limited to the East, but still showed that the CDU and SPD had 
difficulty rooting in the Eastern half of the country.‘ Despite the reputation of 
Kohl as hero of German unity, the CDU struggled to establish a secure base there 
and the many scandals in which the party was involved did not help. This mostly 
involved the revealing of former activities of its leading politicians there for the 
feared former East German secret police, the Stasi. Only in one of the five former 
East German states did the CDU prime minster not step down because of previous 
Stasi activities.'* But this was not the only problem of CDU and SPD here. Their 
efforts to export the model of the people's party, based on a large membership 
base, from West to East also failed. The SPD there had, much more than in the 
West, all characteristics of a vote-seeking rather than membership-seeking party.** 
A decade after German unification, the former Communist party remained the 
strongest party there in terms of members. CDU and SPD remained far behind. 
Not even 10 per cent of their members lived in the former East. For many in these 
parts of the country, the people's parties remained detached from their daily 
concerns, leading to increasingly frustrated interventions also at party meetings. 
When the CDU discussed drafts of a new programme, in Hamburg in 1994, one 
leader captured the scepticism of many, by saying that many people asked 
themselves “What do you even want with a new programme in the new states? 
Don't you have anything more important to do? How are you supposed to 
convince people with such fundamental statements?', noting that the people in 
the former East had bigger problems than this programme, and that they were 
tired of ideology.^? 

Yet the biggest—and the first fatal—blow to the people's parties came in Italy. 
The words of the PDS of the possibility to close ‘an entire phase’ of Italian history 
were truly prophetic. The political changes that swept Italy between 1992 and 
1994 were so profound that they have been characterized as giving birth to what 
was called at the time a ‘Second Republic’ (even though observers became sceptical 
of the term later).*° The changes had long roots which went in different directions 
and formed an entangled history of several trends and problems in Italian politics, 
economy, and society which came together. There was the transformation of the 
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PCI in the PDS. There was the ‘external constraint’ of the prospective of euro- 
membership which put huge pressure on government finances and rendered the 
Christian Democrat/Socialist model based on deflation and heavy public spending 
obsolete. At the same time, there was an elevation in the struggle of public 
prosecutors against the mafia, culminating in an alarmist and tragic series of 
assassinations of the public prosecutors themselves.” 

So pressure was building up on the people’s parties from different sides. The 
electoral performance of the PDS in the 1992 elections was largely disappointing, 
but the same counted for that of the DC, which had sunk below the important 
threshold of 30 per cent of the vote for the first time. It showed that with the 
collapse of domestic communism, the old saying ‘to pinch your nose and vote DC’ 
no longer applied for many voters. In the North, the Lega Nord made enormous 
gains on a programme that was not only geared against the South, but also against 
the might of traditional parties. It captured one in five votes in the Veneto, and 
one in four in Lombardy, in the heartlands of the Christian Democrats. In the 
South, the popular mayor of Palermo Leoluca Orlando broke away from the DC 
and established a party with a strong anti-mafia agenda. But also inside the party 
people started to break ranks. This counted in particular for the maverick polit- 
ician Mario Segni, son of a former president, who had become frustrated by all the 
talk but the lack of action on institutional reform in the 1980s. He now took this 
agenda from parliament to the streets in a series of referenda.** The first of these, 
held already in 1991, centred on the seemingly technical issue of the abolishment 
of preference voting (a powerful mechanism of local party politicians to control 
their patronage). Craxi advised the people to spend the day at the beach (making 
Segni observe that the man of the ‘big reforms’ had ‘in short time become the 
symbol of conservatism, the enemy of reform’), but Segni's camp unexpectedly 
reached the turnout threshold and secured almost 95 per cent of the vote behind 
their plans. 

The wind for change gained force when over the course of 1992 a major 
corruption scandal broke loose. It started in February with the arrest of Mario 
Chiesa. He was caught red handed flushing down the toilet millions of lire in 
kickbacks that he received from a cleaning company to obtain a contract to clean 
his hospital. Craxi dismissed it as a minor and isolated case, but it was the 
beginning of what was soon called Tangentopoli or ‘Bribesville’. A determined 
pool of Milanese magistrates moved forward to reveal the corrupt practices 
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involving all government parties (and, although to a much smaller extent, the 
PDS). In the awarding of government contracts—for anything from cleaning a 
local hospital to those of the state's energy giant ENI—a kickback on the budget to 
the parties had become custom. Soon, the prosecutors worked their way up the 
ladder towards ever more powerful politicians, until dozens of prominent MPs 
and businessmen were under investigation, and they reached people of the stature 
of former premiers Forlani and Craxi.” The magistrates were emboldened by an 
ever angrier public opinion. Amato later recalled how ‘parties ever more risked 
being regarded as parasites of the palazzo that occupied their institutional role no 
longer to represent the people, but to be fed’.** In more down-to-earth terms, the 
final DC leader observed that ‘we are weak because we are decadent'^? This 
resonated with how some of the politicians involved reacted. In an infamous 
speech in parliament, Craxi defended the kickbacks as the ‘cost of politics’. But 
this was in vain. He soon escaped to Tunisia to avoid serving a ten-year prison 
sentence.?? 

Amid the growing public outrage about this all, Segni and his allies moved 
forward with another series of referenda. These now sought to abolish some of the 
core institutions that had formally sanctioned the central place of parties in Italian 
democracy: the law on public financing of parties, introduced in 1974, and the 
proportional representation system in elections for the Italian Senate, in place 
since the 1940s. Voter turnout was high, and so was the desire for change: the laws 
were repealed by more than 90 per cent and 80 per cent of voters respectively. This 
was the final blow for the people's parties. Amato called the referendum result an 
‘authentic regime change’ and handed in his resignation.** He was replaced with 
the technocrat Ciampi, who kept the country on course for the reforms needed to 
qualify for the euro and prepared it for new elections. In these elections, the PSI 
and DC no longer competed. The DC formally dissolved itself and the PSI simply 
disintegrated. 

Especially the unveiling of extensive corruption made the Italian situation in 
the early 1990s seem exceptional. Both foreign and Italian observers set the 
country firmly apart from other Western European countries, seeing the country's 
political class as a ‘nomenklatura’ that had more in common with the former 
Soviet-satellite states than with anything else. But soon other major European 
parties were scrutinized by magistrates as well. The PSOE of González was ousted 
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from office after a string of scandals were exposed by Spanish media, ranging from 
a massive corruption affair involving the party’s appointee as director of the Civil 
Guard to a wiretapping scandal. French prosecutors investigated Jacques Chirac 
and accused him of graft, bribery, and illegal party financing. As sitting president, 
he could not be convicted, but the accusations chased him until he was finally 
sentenced in 2011. And in Germany, a major corruption scandal hit the CDU and 
scarred Kohl’s legacy. It involved the party keeping secret accounts for illegal 
donations since the 1980s and the alleged buying of influence by companies in key 
decisions, such as by the high-tech concern Thyssen and during the privatization 
of state-owned assets in East Germany. Although corruption was less extensive 
than in Italy, there was for many more than a passing resemblance to what had 
happened to the DC before, also because it involved influential figures such as 
Kohl. The leading journal Der Spiegel commented that ‘the entirely automatic 
equivalence “the party is the state, the state is the party” was the axiom of 
behaviour of German politicians’. Italy's chief prosecutor of Tangentopoli 
Antonio di Pietro called the German scandal a ‘photocopy’ of what had happened 
in Italy.?* 

Still, feelings of Italian exceptionalism persisted and seemed to be confirmed by 
what came in place of the parties of the so-called First Republic.? Just two months 
before the 1994 elections, Silvio Berlusconi announced that he would ‘enter the 
field’. Berlusconi was a self-made billionaire who made his fortune in construc- 
tion, publishing but most of all through his commercial TV-stations. In a speech, 
made, importantly not at a party congress, but on prime time TV aimed at all 
Italians, he announced his candidature as prime minister and the launch of a new 
political movement, Forza Italia. This would not, he assured in the speech, be ‘the 
umpteenth political party or fraction’, but a ‘free movement of voters of a 
completely new type P? Forza Italia was, at least in the beginning, indeed a new 
kind of organization. On the one hand, it emphasized the spontaneity of a "light 
organization. Everyone in the country could start a Forza Italia-club, of which 
there were soon over 14,000 (although the number of actual supporters was 
contested).?? On the other hand, Berlusconi left little to chance. His own publish- 
ing company supported the organization and recruited candidates (also from its 
midst), his media outlets supported his campaign, and Berlusconi himself con- 
trolled everything—other candidates were not even supposed to print their images 
on campaign material. In a far-sighted move that showed understanding of the 
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effects of the new electoral system that resulted from Segni’s referenda, he forged 
an alliance with the Lega Nord in the north and with the National Alliance in the 
south, a party that had emerged from the neo-Fascists of the MSI. This coalition 
won a victory at the 1994 elections bringing to power not only newcomer 
Berlusconi but in his slipstream also these two parties which had been relegated 
to the political ghetto before 1994.5? 

Berlusconi’s quick rise to political stardom stunned many observers and left 
many ofthem very critical about his conflict of interests and judicial trials, but also 
on the choice of his political allies and the strong personalization of power that he 
embodied.°' In important aspects, Berlusconi made a radical break with the 
traditions of the people’s party. Forza Italia endorsed the idea of ‘clubs’ of 
supporters and refuted traditional membership.° Its electoral success was largely 
built on the person of Berlusconi himself, his position as a political outsider at a 
time when all politicians were suspect (sometimes literally), and his image as a 
self-made entrepreneur in a country where the state was seen as a problem rather 
than a solution. Ideologically, the movement broke with a tradition that ran 
through postwar Italian politics—the left and, to a lesser extent, the DC—namely 
to considerer parties as a democratic virtue and civil society as the source of 
destabilization. For Berlusconi, this was the other way around: civil society was the 
source of Italian renaissance, and parties (and the state more generally) should get 
out of the way.5? Berlusconi's stint in government did not last long, as Bossi's Lega 
soon withdrew his support. But in the meantime, Forza Italia had been a true 
rupture in Italian politics and seemed to bring the tumultuous phase that had 
started two years earlier to some kind of conclusion: henceforward a left-wing 
coalition headed by the PDS opposed a right-wing coalition led by Berlusconi. 

In other aspects, however, Forza Italia's typical organization was perhaps less of 
a rupture than it seemed. Its idea of a light organization and a party as a ‘club of 
supporters' was already heard among French Socialists. The notion of a party as a 
kind of open network centre where people of all convictions met—the SPD 
phrased it too. Berlusconi took the personalization of politics rather far, but 
other politicians in the 1980s, in particular his political mentor Craxi, had 
paved the way.™ In other words, at least in this aspect, Berlusconi built on trends 
toward the open party that were already there. Towards the end of the decade, 
moreover, the differences between Forza Italia and more traditional people parties 
evaporated further. It held its first party congress in 1998, introduced formal 
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membership, and it joined the Christian Democrat group in the European par- 
liament, where Berlusconi was heartily welcomed by Kohl and other prominent 
Christian Democrat politicians. Programmatically, the party exposed largely the 
same neo-liberal agenda that its sister parties put forward elsewhere. 

Nonetheless, the face and substance of Italian politics changed remarkedly over 
the course of the 1990s. The days of Christian Democrat politicians like Forlani 
and Andreotti were over and so was the idea of a party that counted on a massive 
membership base and fixed programmes of which the PCI had been the last relic. 
Its heir the PDS now also claimed to be an ‘open party’. And even if Forza Italia 
fell somewhat in line with other parties, berlusconismo as a movement seemed to 
have the future not in the least because of its strong anti-party agenda, the promise 
to connect with sentiments of citizens ignored by the established parties and 
transform these into political deeds, and, of course, the towering figure of 
Berlusconi himself—without him there simply was no Forza Italia.°° 

The fact that Berlusconi's first government fell so quickly confirmed many 
observers in their assumption that populism, because this was the prism through 
which Berlusconi was often viewed, was a temporary movement, unable to govern. 
It allegedly could not sustain its anti-system stance once it finally was in govern- 
ment, which meant that either its anti-system identity or its claim to government 
power should give way.°° That remained very much to be seen when the decline of 
the people's parties continued, and it was often populist politicians who stood to 
gain, continuing to target the parties' preoccupation with government (and its 
alleged harmful consequences) and juxtaposing them with society that they, at 
least so they claimed, still understood and represented. They obviously did not 
shun hyperbole. For Haider, Austria was not a ‘normal’ Western democracy. The 
pact between ÓVP and SPÓ and their extensive control over the entire country 
from the social partners to the media to the education system rendered the 
country akin to a dictatorship—at least this was his accusation." Not unlike 
Berlusconi, Haider found in the strength of civil society the perfect antidote 
against these politicians who allegedly looked down upon ordinary people.5* 
This conviction was reflected in the party's organization—or the lack thereof. 
The surge in voters was hardly matched by an increase in members, and the party 
did not even try to counter this. The party trimmed down its own apparatus, 
abolishing even the post of ‘party secretary’, while a 1995 party reform erased the 
word ‘party’ from all the FPÓ's official documents (also formally changing the 
name in die Freiheitlichen), denoting it now as a 'civil movement. Just like 
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Berlusconi, Haider also caused a lot of controversy, mostly with harsh anti- 
immigrant statements and harrowing declarations on the Nazi past (lauding the 
‘sound employment policies’ of Hitler and praising SS officers as ‘decent people of 
good character’). But the party’s main objective remained what it called the 
liberation of citizens from political parties. Controversies did not prevent the 
FPÖ from becoming the country’s second biggest party at the 1999 elections, as 
both ÖVP and FPÖ achieved their worst result since 1945. ÖVP and FPÖ formed 
a government coalition the following year, a coalition that lasted six years and cast 
doubts over the claim that populists could not govern and that their surge was 
something temporary. Indeed, in 2001, Berlusconi returned to power in Italy, with 
a landslide victory. This time he was here to stay: his government became the 
longest in postwar Italian history. 

By that time, at the start of the new millennium, the disintegration of the 
people’s party vote became ever more widespread. Ever more countries that were 
believed somehow to be immune from the electoral fortunes of an outsider like 
Berlusconi or Haider were proved wrong.” And in every country, these politicians 
attacked the established parties on now familiar grounds. Ranging from Pim 
Fortuyn in the Netherlands to the Danish People's Party, the argument was not 
solely that the leading parties had focused too much on governing, but that they 
had governed badly too.”° However, the biggest shock of all came in France, when 
Le Pen reached the second round of the presidential elections in 2002.” In fact, 
Le Pen only polled 1.8 per cent more votes than he had in the previous presidential 
elections. What enabled his qualification for the run-off were not so much his own 
gains, but the weakest performance ever of the main candidates of the two 
mainstream parties (36 per cent) since the establishment of the Fifth Republic 
in 1958. These candidates, Chirac and Jospin, not by chance had spent the past 
years in power together as president and prime minister. Le Pen contradicted 
them in every possible way: with a harsh anti-Islam and anti-immigration stance, 
the promise to take France out of the European Union, the rejection of the social 
reforms of the government, right up to the promise to reintroduce capital pun- 
ishment. Just like Haider, he also played with the country's dark past, adopting the 
Vichy slogan ‘work, family, fatherland’ because ‘society could not function with- 
out them’. He managed to establish an ‘even’ support base across the country, 
sinking in no department below 10 per cent of the vote.” 
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The breakthrough of the Front National at the 2002 French presidential 
elections was a shock that the swift and simple victory of Chirac at the second 
round could not erase. What lingered was the blow of the elimination of the 
Socialist candidate Jospin and the realization that the challengers of the Front 
National had won against one of the people’s parties that had for decades run the 
Republic—just as these people’s parties had suffered in Italy, Austria, the 
Netherlands, and so many other places. Of course, in every country, the challenge 
against these parties took a different shape. It could, but it did not need to, as 
Berlusconi showed, represent a challenge of the far right. But in every country 
these challengers attacked precisely what the people’s parties considered their 
main asset: compromise, consensus, and stability, organized by the mediation and 
management of these parties themselves. 

These virtues had seemed the winning values of the Cold War, praised endlessly 
in the early 1990s alongside references to the strength of parliamentary democracy 
and the vibrance of the free market. But by the end of the decade, even their main 
advocates feared that they lost appeal and that their concern with government and 
stability detached people's parties and citizens ever further. Indeed, as Kohl 
observed sharply, and somewhat self-critically, it was the ‘unprecedented political 
stability that has contributed to the trend that ever more citizens merely watch 
politics as spectators'.? Just over a decade after the fall of the Berlin Wall, little of 
the optimism that had characterized the beginning of the 1990s remained. At every 
lost election, with every country where the people's party lost ground, with every 
successful challenge to what they saw as their main achievements—the institutions 
of parliamentary democracy, management by political parties, social security 
reform, European integration—some of their confidence evaporated. The decline 
of the people's parties, almost a century after they began their ascent to mould the 
institutions and spirit of democracy to their image, had now definitely set in. 
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Epilogue 


Democracy without People’s Parties? 


There are many ways to narrate the demise of the people’s party since the early 
2000s. One that evocatively captures how profound and structural their demise is 
is the perspective of political geography. Not, in this case, the geography of shifting 
voter alliances across national territories but rather the physical spaces that the 
people's parties occupy and the question what these symbolize about their pos- 
ition and prestige. The people's parties were traditionally housed in the heart of 
European capitals, proudly occupying palazzi and mansions that conveyed that 
they were pivotal in exercising the power of the state and that testified to their far- 
reaching influence over society. These party headquarters were the apex of a 
complex pyramid of local sections, regional party federations, and affiliate cultural 
and sports organizations. They were the symbolic home of thousands of members 
living across the entire country. But they were also the casual meeting place for 
bishops and businessmen, public administrators and presidents of employers' 
organizations, union leaders, ministers, and lobbyists. In short, the party head- 
quarters epitomized the crucial place of people's parties in democracy: they were 
the junction where organization, participation and government met under the 
same roof—and their fancy facades and prime locations transmitted their high 
status to the outside world. 

As such, the fact that parties were housed in cream-coloured historic buildings 
in the heart of European capitals was self-evident. Yet of that self-evidence little 
remains. The Parti Socialiste used to house in the seventh arrondissement of Paris. 
Their home was a 3,000-metre square historical palace, right across from the 
country's National Assembly and a short walk from the Elysée Palace—as if the 
party were always eyeing the seats of power. It recently moved to the eastern 
suburb of Ivry-sur-Seine, into a converted old warehouse where the paint is 
coming off the walls on the outside. Its new neighbours are a poke bowl restaurant 
and a scrap metal dealer.’ When the PSI’s party leaders in Rome looked outside of 
the window of their office, they saw traffic and pedestrians bustling all along the 
Via del Corso in downtown Rome. This is the old city's main artery, which 
connects the Piazza del Popolo with the Vittoriano, the huge white national 
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monument at the other end of the road. Looking down, the Socialist officials most 
likely also saw politicians and lobbyists making their way to the Italian parliament 
just a few blocks down the street, and their office was obviously a convenient stop 
along the way. The Socialist party no longer exists, and the former Socialist 
headquarters now houses the flagship store of a major sneaker company. Not 
far from Via del Corso, the DC occupied a sixteenth-century Baroque palace at 
Piazza del Gesü. This is now the seat of a foundation that fosters the training of 
workers to enhance business competitiveness. The list could go on. The Spanish 
Partido Popolar announced it aimed to leave its historic office with its vast glass 
front at the Calle Genova in downtown Madrid to live up to its promise to 
‘regenerate’ the party.” The Dutch Labour Party abandoned its seventeenth- 
century canal mansion, a former mayor residence on Amsterdam’s Herengracht. 
That building now houses an e-commerce company, while the Labour Party rents 
a floor of a non-descript office building on the edge of town. 

That the people’s parties have abandoned, or rather have been forced to 
abandon, their headquarters in the heart of power is highly symbolic. It epitomizes 
how many people have, in turn, abandoned the parties too since the early 20008. 
There have been a few minor and most of all temporary exceptions, such as the 
initiative of Sebastian Kurz to rebrand the ÖVP as the ‘New People’s Party’ or the 
attempt of Matteo Renzi to reinvigorate the Democratic Party in Italy. Their 
success has evaporated as quickly as it emerged. Social Democrats, Gaullists, 
and Christian Democrats have not been able to turn the tide that was already 
slowly turning against them in the 1970s and 1980s. Their vote share has declined 
everywhere: from France where the Gaullists and Socialists have been steadily 
losing ground and where they were eliminated both in the first round of the 
presidential elections of 2017 and in those five years later (this time polling jointly 
a meagre 7 per cent); to the Netherlands where once all-mighty Social Democrats 
and Christian Democrats now jointly capture only about one in six votes; to Spain, 
where the PSOE and the Popular Party’s share of the vote has about halved in the 
past two decades. Even in Germany, long considered immune to this trend, 
observers now talk about the possible ‘end’ of the people’s parties.” More than 
half of the people decided not to vote for either the CDU or the SPD at the 
parliamentary elections of 2021. 

The challengers of the people’s parties might well be, but do not need to be, of 
the populist right. Also others see the erosion of the people's parties and seize on 
the opportunities this offers. Emmanuel Macron sensed what he called the 
weakness of the Gaullists and Socialists and the desire for change among large 
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parts of the population in his presidential run in 2017. Macron’s intuition was 
correct: both he and Marine Le Pen of the National Front went through to the 
second round, eliminating the parties that had run the Fifth Republic since 1958.* 
The outsiders therefore became insiders, relegating the people’s parties to the 
second plan. Something similar happened in Italy. The 2018 elections saw the 
Lega, which was rebranded from a regionalist into a right-wing populist party, and 
the maverick and eclectic Five Star Movement, which campaigned on a pro- 
gramme of anti-corruption, social security, and direct democracy, coming second 
and first. They even formed a government together, while the social democrats 
and Forza Italia, which led governments in Italy in alternation (or provided joint 
support for the technocratic government of Mario Monti) since the early 1990s, 
ended up in opposition.” 


The changes sweeping Western European democracies obviously require a deeper 
understanding that goes beyond an explanation of the latest polls or election 
results. A long-term perspective such as has been offered in this book enables us to 
look beyond populism as the main cause of the uncertainties that plague today's 
democracies, but rather to see it as one of the effects of the demise of the people's 
party (which is not the same as to claim that the demise of the people's party is the 
only explanation for the electoral surge of populism). It also allows us to see that 
the people's party model is not the default option of democracy in Europe. It was 
rather only dominant for a short period of time. There is therefore no teleological 
reason why it should remain hegemonic or even why European countries would 
revert to it if they ever overcame the populist challenge—as is sometimes the 
suggestion. This suggestion harbours a certain nostalgia for this period of les trente 
glorieuses, while it neglects the fact that the people's party model of democracy was 
a child of its time, one that suffered when the historical conditions that brought it 
into force started to wane from the mid-1970s onwards. 

Rather than speculating on its revival, a long-term perspective allows us to see 
that the prospects for revival of the people's party seem slim. It was precisely their 
ability to combine and balance between representing people from below, forging 
compromises in government, and defending the general interest that defined the 
people's parties and allowed them to make such a positive contribution to the 
stabilization of democracy after 1945. But it has become increasingly difficult to 
maintain the balance between these three elements. Regarding representation 
from below, most obviously the traditional constituencies of Catholics and 
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working class of the people's parties have progressively disintegrated and societies 
consisting of large subcultures have turned increasingly individualized, some 
would say atomized, and fluid. One could argue that representing diverse societies 
used to be exactly what the strength of people's parties was. Representation is 
mostly a process of ‘claim-making’ where certain politicians claim to speak for 
certain groups and, in this way, give that group an identity. The history of 
Socialist and Christian Democrat parties in the postwar decades perfectly under- 
lines this. Indeed, it was the claim that despite differences in occupation, religion, 
or skill the working class formed a single and coherent group that boosted the 
success of Socialist parties, just as the Christian Democrats promised to represent 
'employers and employees, farmers, shop keepers, civil servants, intellectuals, 
people from north and south, expellees and refugees" not to mention Catholics 
and protestants. Of course, all these groups formed a rather diverse collective, 
but they accepted the representative claims that people's party leaders made on 
their behalf. 

In theory, this should provide opportunities for people's parties even now to 
make claims that could generate a lot of support. But while this is surely not 
impossible temporarily, opportunities to do so on a more structural basis have 
become smaller, because the social conditions that enabled the rise of the people's 
parties are no longer there. Western societies are ever more individualized and 
‘liquid’ which makes the expression of common identities ever more difficult. 
Fluid societies tend to have fluid voter patterns.’ Uniting several groups, like 
Catholics and protestants or workers and peasants, was an easier task for party 
leaders than making claims that resonate with people in an individualized society 
in which identities, interests, and positions are in continuous flux. Moreover, the 
main response of party leaders of the people's party on the level of organization, 
the ‘open party’, confirmed and reaffirmed this trend toward liquification rather 
than providing an answer to it. It positioned the party organization primarily as a 
‘network’ or the ‘image’ of society, a ‘service centre’ even, as it was called, that 
offered little orientation nor attempted to supersede the individualization. It 
suggested therefore that parties were superfluous when it came to organizing 
citizens and facilitating their political participation and offered little guidance in 
a world where the main ideological prisms—those of the people's parties 
themselves—were no longer there. 

But there is another reason why the way in which people's parties represent 
complicate their revival. The representation of a particular group in a political 
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context by nature requires defining who belongs to the group and who does not. 
By representing, one defines insiders and outsiders, friends and enemies. The 
people’s parties of the postwar era all claimed to be open to everyone—this is how 
they distinguished themselves from the pre-war mass parties of working class and 
Catholic origin. But even they, implicitly or explicitly, made this distinction 
between in- and outsiders, for instance in the strong anti-Marxist stance of the 
Christian Democrats or the pronounced anti-fascism of the Socialists. However, 
with their ever greater tendency to identify with the general interest and represent 
everyone, the ability to define who does not belong to the group has dwindled. The 
people's parties represent everyone and therefore no one, and are therefore 
particularly vulnerable to the volatility of the contemporary voter. 

However, as mentioned, it is also the understanding by the people’s parties of 
their governing role that complicates their possible revival. Since the Oil Crisis, the 
people's parties have become set on emphasizing their skills as governors more 
than anything else. The reasons for this seem not to be in the first place plain 
hunger for power.'^ Rather, it was a combination of historical legacies and timing 
which informed this trend. These historical legacies consisted of the trauma of the 
first half of the century in which democracy had experienced such a profound 
crisis and the lessons which postwar politicians drew from this, namely that 
compromise, collaboration, and consensus (and a sense of responsibility) should 
be essential elements of party politics. These lessons counted especially in times of 
crises, which the 1970s certainly were in social, economic, and political terms. The 
decade saw the demise of the Keynesian and the rise of the neo-liberal paradigm, a 
paradigm which emphasized quick, efficient, and small government—‘governabil- 
ity —above anything else. And the leaders of the people's parties found a new 
purpose in providing this governability and in making the state ‘governable’ 
once again. 

It is obvious that this has not paid off well, certainly not electorally. Still, the 
people's parties have persisted, at least partly because they felt it was their duty to 
persist. This has further upset the careful balance between the three elements that 
defined the people’s party identity and success: representing broad-based social 
groups, forging compromises with adversaries in government, and facilitating 
political participation from below. Indeed, Christian Democrats and Socialists 
have responded to their own decline by emphasizing that they are essential to 
guarantee governability and stability—if needed together. Austria resorted to the 
‘Grand Coalitions’ of the postwar era between 2007 and 2017. So did Germany 
from 2005-9 and again from 2013-21, always under the leadership of Angela 
Merkel. This coalition was historically seen as a democratic anomaly, something 
to be avoided at all costs. But since the 2000s, it has often become the standard 
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option, defended in the name of the stability of German democracy. The word 
‘responsibility’ featured prominently in Merkel’s government declarations before 
the German parliament—although she also noted, unsurprisingly, that ‘the SPD 
and the Union discovered so many principles that unify them’ and that this was 
more than a coalition of necessity." Sometimes, the need for stability was so high 
that these Grand Coalitions took the form of technocratic governments, where the 
major parties supported a government led by someone outside politics. This was 
the case in Austria, where the previous president of the country's Constitutional 
Court Brigitte Bierlein led a technocratic government, and thrice in Italy, with 
governments led by the former president of the Italian Central Bank Ciampi in the 
early 1990s European Commissioner Mario Monti, during the eurozone debt 
crisis, and by the former president of the European Central Bank Mario Draghi 
in the wake of the covid pandemic. 

The way the people’s parties opted to pool their resources in the service of 
stability shows how important securing governability has been for them. Given the 
huge challenges that European governments have faced since the 2000s (and are 
still facing)—a sovereign debt crisis, climate change, a pandemic, war in Europe— 
this is no minor achievement. Indeed, without them embracing governmental 
responsibility together and without their willingness to compromise and collab- 
orate, democracy will inevitably suffer. However, the paradox is that the contrary 
of that statement also is true and this shows why precisely the balance between the 
three elements of the people's party was so important for the fate of democracy as 
such. Rightly the massive amount of energy and resources that the people's parties 
devote to government harbours risks. As Peter Mair has argued, this tends to 
undermine their capacity to represent concerns of many people that used to vote 
for these parties and to be perceptive to new themes emerging from below.” It 
tends to reinforce the trend for them to follow mostly the logic of government and 
to defend that logic to voters—rather than the logic of voters to those in govern- 
ment. Indeed, it tends to reinforce what the foremost political theorist Michael 
Saward has called 'statal representation’: the tendency of parties to represent ‘top 
down’ the state and the ‘operation of government’ to the people rather than 
organize ‘popular representation’ bottom up, as parties used to do.'? 

Moreover, in the light of the rise of populism, the way people's parties have 
understood their purpose to govern has had a self-reinforcing effect. Their 
governing capacities are what characterizes the identity of the people's parties 
and what, in their eyes, sets them apart from challengers, most of all those of the 
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populist right, which arguably cannot govern, or at least not, such is the argument, in 
a responsible way.'* At the same time, these populist challengers attack the people’s 
parties because they fail to represent citizens from below, a claim which resonates 
with a significant part of the electorate. So, paradoxically, the stronger the populist 
challenge (and therefore the perceived failure to represent of people’s parties) is, the 
greater the threat to stable government and the more the people’s parties emphasize 
their governing capacities (and therefore the more difficult to represent the concerns 
of citizens from below). So, in other words, the tension between representation and 
governing that was once bridged and balanced by the people’s party is now 
magnified, with the people’s parties embodying government, and their challengers 
claiming to represent citizens. This is what Mair noted in one of his final publica- 
tions, namely that ‘the two functions that were once combined by party [sic] have 
begun to grow apart’, as the expression of social demands ‘becomes the property... 
of the new opposition... often characterized by a strong populist rhetoric'.'^ 


The prospects for a revival of the people’s party therefore seem meagre at best. 
And as they decline, European party systems are undergoing a remarkable make- 
over. One could argue, of course, that changing party systems are simply what 
they are: changing party systems. In that scenario the demise of the people’s party 
has no meaning beyond these parties themselves. Still, the history of the twentieth 
century suggests otherwise. For much of that century the strength and prospects of 
the people’s parties served as a bellwether for the health of democracy as such. The 
political reforms after the First World War not only installed universal (male) 
suffrage, but the Socialist and Catholic parties also made clear, in electoral 
regulations, parliamentary orders, and the process of government formation, 
that mass democracy required mass parties. These mass parties were often already 
there, born earlier to represent, rally, and emancipate marginalized groups. But it 
was their failure to transform into people’s parties that played an important role in 
the destabilization of democracy, while the transformation of these parties into 
people’s parties after 1945 was central to the stabilization of democracy. Sure, 
external constraints such as the Cold War and steep economic growth were 
extremely important too. But it is hard to imagine how the renaissance of 
democracy could have been achieved without the capacity of people’s parties to 
represent and govern at the same time, uniting broader and previously antagon- 
istic groups in their ranks and striking compromises. Precisely the balance that the 
people’s parties managed to strike between representing various groups from 
below, striking compromises, and providing governmental stability was lost 
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progressively from the second half of the 1970s onwards—notwithstanding 
initiatives to ‘open’ their parties to a society that was ever more secular and 
individualized. 

Looking at it through the perspective of the history of the twentieth century, the 
demise of the people's parties implies more than the electoral decline of these 
parties. It does not merely reflect changes within party systems, with democracy as 
the same wallpaper that still colours the background while only the furniture is 
being rearranged. Rather, with the demise of the people's parties, the whole 
building is being restructured. Because these parties were so crucial in making, 
breaking, and stabilizing democracy over the course of the past century, they have 
defined to a large extent what many of us mean when we talk about democracy 
(and, perhaps even more important, what we mean when we talk about what, or 
who, is not democratic). This is what people like Tingsten meant when they said 
that democracy emerged as a kind of ‘super-ideology’ in the postwar decades.'* 
Democracy was a 'super-ideology' in a philosophical sense, because virtually all 
politicians called themselves democrats and understood roughly the same by it. 
But it was also the case in a formal sense. The predecessors of today's party leaders 
created a great part of the formal and informal institutional framework of our 
democracies: they designed the electoral systems, wrote party regulations, initiated 
public funding of parties, and proclaimed parliamentary orders that all sanctioned 
the place of parties in modern democracy. Moreover, they were at times the 
authors of the constitutions—the German Basic Law of 1949, the constitution of 
the French Fifth Republic, the Italian constitution of 1948, even the Austrian 
constitution of 1919. All these institutions proclaimed the democratic values of 
these parties to be the values of democracy as such. However, institutions are not 
merely the formal and written rules of the democratic game. They can also be 
informal and verbal, much closer to customs of accepted behaviour and shared 
values. Also in this sense the people's parties defined what was to be understood 
with democracy. And, also in this perspective, democracy as it was practised 
informally reflected the people's party's own virtues: collaboration, compromise, 
and consensus among different groups under the firm guidance of a few 
leaders, who understood politics mostly as 'administration' and warned against 
the perils of ideological conflict. And these values also found expression in 
other institutions of the people's parties, like planning commissions, the social 
partnership, and other corporatist institutions. 

Since the main protagonists (Christian Democrats, Socialists, Gaullists) agreed 
on the rules of the democratic game, formal and informal, spoken and unspoken, 
these rules were beyond contestation. They were indeed ‘super-ideology’, as 
Tingsten observed in the 1960s, in the sense that they were considered ‘above’ 
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ideology, because they should not become the topic of political contestation. 
Scholars of democracy have by and large followed this logic. Often, some nostalgia 
for the postwar decades is obvious; some even talk about that era as the ‘golden 
age’ of democracy." But even without being so explicit, many imply that not a 
particular form of democracy but democracy itself is about to ‘die’ or ‘end’, or that 
we are living in the ‘twilight’ of democracy or that ‘the people’ have turned against 
‘democracy’. 

However deeply we might be concerned about some political trends, democracy 
is far from a static political system that can be saved only by trying to preserve 
what we have already or seeking to go back to what we have lost since the 1970s. 
Even if this somewhat conservative stance is informed very much by history, for 
scholars just as for politicians it is paradoxically a deeply ahistorical point of view. 
However much one might like to control the debate on what the boundaries of the 
democratic are, as all generations of postwar people’s party leaders preferred to do, 
it denies that it lies in the very essence of democracy that it is the self-reflective way 
of thinking about politics par excellence.'” Unlike authoritarian regimes, which 
cannot question themselves without undermining the entire basis of their rule, 
precisely here lies the strength of democracy. It can, and by nature should, 
continuously rethink and reconsider, and always be open to the possibilities of 
reforming itself, for better or worse. This is why democracy does not run in a 
straight line of linear progress—as its twentieth-century history finely, but also 
agonizingly, illustrates. It is, however, able to learn from its mistakes, errors, and 
traumas—and the twentieth century is a good illustration of that too, fortunately. 

However, precisely in its determination to learn from the 1920s and 1930s 
trauma of polarization and instability, some of these qualities for self-reform were 
lost in the last couple of decades. Despite recurring critique on the functioning and 
legitimacy of democratic institutions, the people's parties’ politicians did not really 
and seriously consider reforming or innovating them. Such critique of these 
institutions (and, indeed, of the parties themselves) was often dismissed, at best, 
as unrealistic and impracticable, or at worst as critique on democracy as such— 
and therefore as anti-democratic and illegitimate. Despite the fact that over the 
past decades ever more citizens seem to lose faith in the institutions that the 
people's parties design, embody, and identify with—whether visible in alarmingly 
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low trust in parliament and parties, declining turnout at elections, or increasing 
votes for what is then called ‘anti-system parties'—the institutions that the 
people's parties designed and called the institutions of democracy as such are 
still considered ‘above ideology’. Instead of reform, parties have fallen into the trap 
of what the Italian scholar Pietro Scoppola called the ‘paradox of institutional 
reform’: reforming the institutions could cost the parties some of their power, 
which is why they postpone reforms, which made the need for reforms ever more 
urgent and the potential losses of the parties even greater, and, hence, makes their 
reluctance to reform greater still.”° 

This strategy could perhaps be afforded while the people’s parties were still 
strong. But now as they lose their strength the institutions of democracy that they 
built and embodied are exposed for what they are. They are neither perennial nor 
impenetrable, nor are they ‘above ideology’. They are, as all political institutions, 
children of their time—and vulnerable children at that. They were the fruit of the 
commitment of people’s parties to the notion that democracy could not survive 
based on the winner-takes-all principle, but only with a division of influence and 
shared understanding of the rules of the democratic game. But many challengers 
of the people’s parties see these democratic institutions neither as impartial nor as 
being rightly and justly divided between different spheres of interest. They see 
them as biased and controlled by elites, allegedly indicative of the way democratic 
decision-making has become detached from ordinary people. In other words, by 
having refused to initiate the reform of democracy and to make its institutions 
once again in tune with the times, the people’s parties now risk losing control over 
the reform process, while their challengers no longer talk about reform but 
revolution. 

Of course, the self-styled revolutionaries of today are far from the innocent 
victims of the allegedly biased people’s parties’ institutions that they claim to be, 
however much they would like people to believe that. Moreover, the alternatives 
that they have in mind might prove to be a cure that is much worse than the 
disease. Still, the fact that they gain political support by exploiting the feelings of 
increasingly large groups of citizens who feel that many of the institutions 
(political as well as economic) of today’s democracies do not work for them 
does not mean that these feelings are not justified. Nor does it mean that this 
exploitation can best be confronted by invoking in existentialist terms the perils of 
these revolutionaries in government and then hope voters will fall in line. There 
have been too many surprises in recent years—the election of Donald Trump 
and Brexit come to mind first—to trust that such a strategy will pay off in the 
long run.?! 
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For the past decades, people in Western Europe have only known one kind of 
democracy, namely people’s party democracy. But history shows that this is not 
some kind of default model of democracy to which Europeans will simply revert if 
the current sentiment of crisis is overcome. The question is therefore not so much 
whether the people’s party will survive. It is not even whether democracy will 
survive the demise of the people’s party. The question is rather how democracy 
will be adapted to the post-people’s party era and who will decide what that re- 
adaptation will look like. With the demise of the people’s party people in Western 
Europe are moving into unchartered territory and must find new ways, organiza- 
tions, and institutions to reconcile the need to genuinely express concerns of 
citizens with the imperative to avoid toxic polarization and the necessity to 
provide stable governments all at the same time. And that seems to be biggest 
paradox of democracy today: the people’s parties of the last century cannot be 
resurrected, but some of their unique qualities in providing precisely these bal- 
ances are still badly needed in our own time. 
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